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LABRADOR. 


Second 


T is a profound experience to visit alone 
| the utter abomination of desolation 
tries the breadth of your sympathy Lo 
ive even the death-stricken faee of na 
re But the true lover will not fail 
even here, in this desert of rock and sea 
| often had to take my will in both hands 
» prevent demoralization; the enmity of 
storms, which a canoeist feels so keenly, 
the labor of travelling pe rsistently even 
eht of loneliness, 
| 


1e perils of the coast, all at times united 


n bad weather, the wei 


» disgust me with the region. 

[had, of course, some days of ordinary 
conditions and moods—a fair light wind 
mn small waters, good runs that encour 
ived me, and comfortable tenting. There 

ere also inward experiences met only in 
solitude, that can not be worded for an 
other. Nowhere has nature spoken to me 
more directly, both in the majestic storm 
service and in the unutterable peace of 
this vast and rugged temple. But even 
in the midst of these reverent delights and 
this tranquillity, when the elements slept, 
l often crazed at the smooth but heaving 
sea with breathless expectancy and a kind 


f stolen joy. A man here becomes as 
one of the anxious, watchful water-fowls, 
always on the alert. A canoe cruise is 
generally a pleasant drifting over the wa 

ter; but this Journey imposed new condi 

tionson me. I knew that acapsize in these 
aretic waters might easily be a fatal ex- 
perience instead of a frolic, so I was often 
reminded by the seas to be prudent. The 
weather was so very stormy that my daily 
journeys had averaged only ten miles. The 
Department of Marine and Fisheries had 
courteously offered me a return passage in 
the steamer Napoleon ITT., which supplies 
the light-houses of the Gulf. ButifI should 
not reach Belle Isle in time to meet her, I 
should probably have to spend the winter 
in thisregion. With the badautumn sea 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the ye 


Paper 

son Close al ind and Belle Isle four hun 
dred mil a iv, the situation gave me 
Some ANNTETS So | began to get ip. be 
fore dawn, and work fast to break camp 
ana set sal Time and again even this 


early start enabled me to make only a 
mile or two before the wind would spring 
up ahead and compel me to land for the 
day if the waters were open and rough 
But the need of driving on often aroused 
me to even a venturesome decree of ener 
oy; and made me start or continue afloat 
when | should have been ashore 

Ifenvironment moulds a people,then the 
Labradoreans should have strong traits 
The climate, the unique features of the 
country, the undisputed supremacy of the 
sea, the isolation from the world—all their 
circumstances, indeed—are so strongly 
marked as to be irresistible. The popula 
tion of the Canadian part of the coast 
down to the boundary line at Blane Sa 
blon—is of French origin, Canadian and 
Acadian; the Newfoundland part of Lab 
rador—the Strait of Belle Isle and the At 
lanticcoast—is inhabited by English-speak 
ing people. Moravians and Esquimaux are 
found in the far North. The French Ca 
nadians consist of two classes; a part of 
them come here every spring to fish for the 
merchants, and return every fall to their 
families and small homesteads between 
Quebec and Gaspé; others live here perma 
nently, own little isolated establishments, 
and fish on their own account. The Aea 
dians have collected in two principal settle 
ments, Esquimaux Point and Natashquan, 
where they have their schools, priests, 
churches, and some other features of vil 
lage life 

| was fortunate in being storm-stayed at 
a few of these French Canadian homes, 
where I found now and then a person 
able to give me some account of the sum 
mer and winter life of the people. To be 
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nal and material things, 


re home of 


Labrador generally 


consists of a rough board dwelling. with 


"| 
two rooms anda warret, @ Small dock and 


house Tor receiving, cleaning, cur 


lish, and tw three 


oO or 
All these buildings 


Lhe 


vater-fowls on 


pare rOCKS thev never impress me as 


homes make for themselves no 


niche or »suriace of the earth: 
or blown 


you expect Vashed 


vay at tl Xt 2 —as they 


For the 


sometimes 


bemea near the fish 


Froul these shelters are 


ids cenerally 

ablished on some outlying island offer 
Inga mooring or else a beach for the boats: 
earth 
stand 
the 


banished from the 
They 


evales, in 


thev seem to be 


sea ward 


ir aS POSSIDI|¢ 


ip gaunt, stark naked in the 
midst of a desert of sea and rocks 


In the best places there may be in a hol 


a little sand, enriched with decaying 


fish, where a few turnips and cabbages 
manage to show themselves during a brief 


You get a 


horror on beholding a gaunt seatffold about 


season 


gleam of hope and of 


eighteen feet high; but it is not a gallows 


for the ending of life, only a platform for 


The 


interior of these homes is not quite so dis 


keeping the frozen fish for dog-meat 


tressing as their hard surroundings, for 
the 
mark, which is not always a clean one 
The 


and commonplace; 


human hand in-doors can make its 


furniture, diet, costumes, are rough 


but the people are 
courteous and kind, and they observe well 


Their 


such that they keep the run of time by 


their religious rites isolation is 
marking the days of the week on the door 
post. An exception to this dreariness is 
to be met here and there, at a light-house, 
I asked 


could 


or at the home of a merchant 


an intelligent fisherman how he 
content himself 


Well, sir 


The worst of it is, 


in such a place 


| expect we're fools to stay 


here our children are 
growing up as ignorant as we are—just 
like the dogs 


Hardly any of us can read 
or write 
vet the 


Our houses are too far apart to 
children together for sehool, ex 
cepting at Esquimaux Point, Natashquan, 
and Mutton Bay Then, too, we can’t see 
the priest more than once or twicea vear, 
and that’s very inconvenient about dying, 
for pleurisy and consumption 
And there’s no doctor at all, 
We 


keep alive on pain-killer and salts that the 


are very 
headstrong 


hor any rr ots or herbs for medicines 


traders sell It's a hard life, and we don 
We have to doall om 


jack-of-all-trades, you know 


live to be very old. 
own work 
When we came here to live, mv wife and 
I cut all the 


ldine these houses, sawed it by han 


timber in the winter fi 
bui 
In a pit, and in the spring rafted it dow 
the river.” 

The 


winter 


Labrador is t] 


social season of lie 
There is no fishing then to kee) 
people at home; cutting wood and a littl 
Wit 

when the 
channels among the islands and the bays 


hunting are the only occupations 
ter lasts about eight months: 
are frozen over, dog teams Can run up and 
down the coast for three hundred miles 

from Mingan to Bonne Espérance Peo 


le then go visiting; they carry no pro 


} 
visions, for everybody keeps open hous 


and the little cabins are often packed wit] 
people and dogs. The winter homes, as 
a rule, are back some miles from the coast 
Several families 
who fish at Whale Head live on a swamp 
in Winter, where the tread of a man along 
The Abbé 
about fifty 
the hospitality of the coast 
was such the people on going away from 


where wood is handy 


the street shakes every house. 
Ferland says that in his time 
vears ago 
home used to leave food, and sometimes 
even money, on the table, and the doors 
unlocked, that needy travellers might en 
But the advent 
of more travellers in these days has led to 


ter and help themselves. 


more caution and less generosity. 
It is not surprising to find all seamen 


the 
sical forces of the ocean must appear to 


superstitious ; irresistible and whim 
them supernatural, and their changing for 
tunes must often seem the result of some 
unfathomable mystery. Could events so 
supernatural as those told by the Ancient 
Mariner be so appropriate to a landsman ? 
These fishermen are not behind other sea 
faring men in either the number of their 
superstitions or the faith they repose in 
them. But Labrador, in time, will doubt 
less produce still more astonishing results 
in this regard: for what other region on 
earth offers such elemental powers, such 
weird scenes, suchi impressive hardships 
and horrors? Here is a region without a 
in three thousand miles of 
never elsewhere appreciated a 
and a 


mile of road 
coast: I 
whee] horseshoe. Some of these 
people have no idea of the shape and size 
of a cow or a horse, and they flee like 
hares at the 


have stated 


coming of a 
that 


stranger. I 


elsewhere lawlessness 
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A LABRADOR 


often prevails, and that those who are in 
need do not hesitate to break open stores 
ind help themselves. But their 
istonishing traits laziness and 
providence here in sight of heart-rending 
hardship and want. 
as formerly 


most 
are lth 
Labrador, however, 
a sea of plenty; fishing, 
sealing, trapping, gave even the indolent 
Ina 
weeks the average man could catch 


a sure though a miserable living 
lew 
lish enough to exchange with traders for 
This enabled him 
to idle away three-fourths of the year, 
and relieved him of any sense of responsi 
bility. But now fish, oil, and fur are no 
onger so abundant. 


the necessaries of life 


The average family 


spends about one hundred dollars per 


year to get only the absolute necessities 
of life; and yet the government is obliged 
very often to distribute flour and pork to 
actual starvation; and it offers 
free passage and work to those who will 


leave the coast. 


prevent 


The lazy depend upon 
the industrious, the provisions are shared, 
and if navigation is tardy, the first sail is 
watched for in the spring with eagerness. 


HOME 


\fter a tedious pull against a head-wind, 
little 
Natashquan just as night was settling over 


I was glad to enter the harbor of 
the sea 

Sealing, one of the peculiar industries 
of Esquimaux Point and Natashquan, is 
the most venturesome occupation of the 
Labrador coast Seals are taken in three 
ways—by hunting them along the bays 
net 
fol 


and 


and shores in boats or on the ice, by 


} 


ting them as fish are taken, and by 


lowing them out to sea in vessels 
killing the floes | 


met a boat sailing about the islands and 


them on sometimes 
bays with two men aboard eagerly watch 
ing the water and the rocks for the harbor 
seals. Dressed in coats and skull-ecaps 
made of seal-skin, they often creep along 
the with 


and decoy the animal by ealling 


rocks the motions of the seal, 
Some 
of them have a trained dog 

What 
I inquired 
triever for animals weighing hundreds of 


is he good for in such work 2?” 


‘He can hardly be a re 


pounds.” 


‘*Yes, he is. sir: if seals are fat when 
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NETTING SEALS 


killed they float, but even if they are very 
- And 


the dog jumps off and catches them often 


poor it takes but little to float them 


- 1) 
SIUK, Or he il 


When 


often ‘jig’ 


before they dive for them 
sink in 
haul 
Some 


off 


others turn to the shore and crawl 


n shallow water they 


deep water we them 
them up with a fish-hook and line 
seals dive when wounded, and swim 
to sea: 
up ona rock to die.” 

In the hunt 
when it drifts against the 
Bauld, Newfoundland, is 


for | 


spring of the year they 
seals on the ice 
Cape 


shores 


a noted this kind of sealing 
The 
strike on this cape and divide into two 
one enters the Strait of Belle Isle, 
and the other goes southward along the 


coast of Newfoundland 


pot 


floes coming from the northern seas 


parts ; 


The people told me that hundreds of 
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hunters come there 
in Mareh with dog 
sleds from the settl 
Hare 


Each rang 


ments about 
Bay.ete. 
of men. brings 
skiff, 


etc., 


provisions 
and mati\ 
camp in little huts, and remain till the st 
or 10th of May 


watch over the drifting fields of ice. 


constant 
When 


seals are discovered on a floe touching the 


They keep a 


shore or near it, the men put off to it in 
their skiff, haul the boat up on the ice, and 
then go about clubbing the seals. They 
soon return to the shore with blubber and 
hides, which they bury under snow for 
keeping until a trading schooner calls 
Sometimes the wind or the current sud 
denly loosens the ice and carries it out to 
sea, and the sport is then quite perilous 
The the 


taking of fish in nets. <A strong net may 


netting of seals is not unlike 
be moored off a favorable point or in a 
channel, or several nets are combined and 
moored to form a kind of pound. At La 
Tabatiére, Cape Mecatina, a noted resort 
of seals, the combination of nets measures 
about 700 fathoms. When seals were abun 
dant, several hundreds and even thousands 
were taken there in a season. Ina favor 
able cove a net may be sunk on the bot 
tom until the seals enter; then it is raised 
with a windlass to close the entrance, and 
men in boats row about the bay and drive 
the seals into the meshes. 

The ocean sealing is the most costly and. 
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productive method Powerful steamers 
yuilt expressly for this work, and manned 
by 200 to 500 men, are sent out every vear 

mm St. Johns, Newfoundland, and Dun 
e, Seotland. The sealing fleet of Es 
timaux Point‘and Natashquan numbers 
In 1881 they 


ok 30.000 seals, but in 1882 only 3000. 


ibout forty small schooners 


The 


strength of these vessels is remark 
je. The one I saw building at Esaui 
Point had 


square laid in solid, and bolted one to the 


maux timbers twelve inches 


other, and the bow was a mass of beams 
The oil 


naces along the beach: the hides are sent 


ind braces. is tried out in fur 
to London for tanning. 

for the 
vard I must give some account of the isl 
id, Anticosti, lying off this part of the 


It is a low strip of rocks, miser- 


Before setting sail again east 


coast 
ible soil, and peat, 130 miles long by 30 


ide. Its chief physical interest lies in 
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655 
its rich inique geological fields. But 
In the 


reefs, 


and 


gvreater 


its human interest is still 


middle of the Gulf, surrounded by 


strong, irregular currents, fogs, deceptive 


mirages, tempests, 1t presents to every 


a formidable array of dan 


passing vessel 


It is death-strewn from end to end 


gers. 


during only the past ten years 106 vessels 


of ali kinds, 3000 souls, and $8,000,000 


have been cast upon its deserted shores 


In addition to these marine horrors it has 
many domestic misfortunes on its score: 


settlers from time to time have tried to 


make homes on its soil, but after a few 


years of misery, partly relieved by the 
government donations of flour and POrk, 
they leave the place richer only In sacri 
fices. This was the reward given to Jo 
liet for his discovery of the Mississippi 
And truly he must have loved the wilder 
ness, since he lived and died there as lord 


of Anticosti 


credit of its only advantage, its excel 


However, it must have the 


lent fisheries of cod, mackerel, herring 
The 


done much to diminish the suffering 


and salmon government has 


that seems to be the chief end and aim 


of this island; it has put up several 


light-houses, fog and tele 


SIMMaAals, 





ey) 





FURNACE, 
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ana established depots for 
ipwrecked Mariners 


from Natashquan all 


these 


horrors of Labrador life were 


vivid 
for I had 


thirty 


before me a dan 


mies Of Open Coast 
I 


vithout ¢: the Natashquan sands 
When the sea is perfectly smooth it is an 
matter to the un 


1 of sand stretching all that 


easy land on smooth 


DrOKeL De ac} 


distance down to Kegashka: but when a 
Swe is on, the surf breaks on shoals far 


from shore, and landing or launching is 
IN POssioie The 


than 


rezion is more dreaded 
the 


men, even in large barges, sometimes wait 


any other on 


coast, and fisher 
for two or three weeks fora favorable time 
to make 


this passage At sundown I was 
glad beyond belief to find the first islands 
off me and the 
Gulf, and to know that Natashquan sands 


were safely passed 


Kegashka Bay between 

[even had a certain 
pride and pleasure in the stiffness of my 
limbs: and when at last I sat down to a 
the fire, and 
a warm bed, Labrador 
SeeTIVE d to have been conquered, snubbed, 
by a little 


steaming supper by camp 


then crawled into 


Canoe 


But I acknowleged in 

the next breath that the day might easily 

have brought a very different feeling 
The gale that 


camp life a dr 


set in made 


ary experience even there 


next day 


in one of the rare patches ol wood found 

he coast. and so I determined to Cross 
to the 
\ short 


water 


bay settlement, one mile dis 


sea on the flats, shoals at 
and ;: iead- wind, combined to 
| exactly five hours 
I reached the 


- 
Alleqro \ 


harbor. SLOW ed 
thie 


a store-house, and took up 
my abode house of a widow and 
her vo son Even the houses of Lab 


rador are isolate d. pelIna W ithout the sup- 
port of a shed. fence. or 


barn any out 


You feel that they 
ies with the earth, that all their 
interests are in the sea, whither they may 
sail off 


D ulding Whatever 


have no t 
at any high tide. I think of them 
as bits of wreck cast up, although they 
ive ordinary land structures 

My hostess gave me another glimpse of 


‘When my good 


me with 


Labrador experience 


man died he left nine children 


here: the two oldest boys were fourteen 
and sixteen years old [ tell you, sir, it’s 
not an easy place to get a living in. 


a day’s work for a man here 
from September till June 


There's not 
The boys fish 
ed, but they couldn't get us bread for the 
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whole year. Even now, men as they 
and smart ones too, and always at it 
can make only enough to have flour ; 
the vear, and butter, pork, molasses 
The 
months. 


tea for four months living must 
And half 

families here will have flour only abo 
SIX this The boys hay 
built a schooner this year, and now ma 
be we'll get on better, 
Anticosti in her now. 


made in three 


months vear. 
They ‘re away 

I hope they re 
port somewhere, for it blows hard. © 
sir, it’s a hard country this, and a fishe) 
man’s life is a poor one.” 

My 


among countless islands of bare or moss 


route now became more shelter 


rocks. After passing the open waters off 
Washsheecootat and Olomanosheebou o 
Romaine bays, I felt for a time less anx 
iety about being delayed by heavy seas 
If the weather had been fine, my progress 
would have been more rapid, and I could 
have stopped a few days now and then 
for trout and salmon fishing. The enjoy 
ment of some sport, the exemption from 
so much foreed travel, and a more tran 
quil state of mind would have given mi 
more cheerful and commonplace experi 
ences. But these would not have reveal 
ed the most characteristic features of Lab 
radorean life. I should have stopped in 
this region to examine its minerals, for it 
is said to be rich in Labradorite and som 


other precious stones, copper, iron, and 


other metals, and a company of Quebec 


capitalists have begun to develop thes 
mines. Nature's tidbit 
Geologists would have much to tell about 
the @nelss, 
porphyries that 


coast 


here IS a rOoCK 


granites, traps, basalts, and 
the 
But the general reader needs chief 
ly to imagine all these rocks heaved up 
along the sea, in high cliffs deeply cloven, 
in gentler slopes, in islands often of jag 
ged and picturesque forms, in bold head 


lands, in the shores of deep, narrow, shad 


cvenerally compose 


owy bays, in the banks of winding chan 
nels; then these 
off by 


strong colors 


varied forms in some 


places set veins and strata ol 
snow white, red, rich pur 
ple, brown, gray, deep green, black, thi 
whole either bare or covered with moss 
ponds of beer-colored rain-water in the 
hollows of the rock; a river now and then 
coming into the clear sea with a current 
of dark water; once in a great while a 
few trees at the mouth of a river. With 
these features in mind, he sees Labrador. 


Dogs are an important and interesting 
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WINTER-QI 


A horse would 


be of little use in this country, made up in 


element of Labrador life 


summer of unsealable rocks and water, 
and in winter of deep untrodden snow; 
ind he would cost in feed more than he is 
Dogs here live on the product of 


fish 


worth. 


the sea and can travel over snow 


and ice. A hogshead of herrings per dog 


is either salted down or else protected 


from the thes and the air by a layer of 
the oil 
salted fish 


cod blubber—the livers after has 


been extracted; in the fall the 
are freshened by soaking ten days in wa 
ter, and then piled on a seatfold to freeze 
and keep all winter. Sometimes the 
flesh of the seal and the whale is used for 
fed but 


day, in the evening, when some of this 


dog-meat. The dogs are once a 
frozen fish is chopped off and thrown to 
them. Inthe summer they shift for them 
selves by hunting along the beaches for 
and With 
bushy tails, and rough, ragged coats, they 
have a wild and mournful look, hungry 
and sneaking; 
tween the wolf and the Esquimau and the 


fish refuse. wolfish heads, 


they seem to be a cross be 


ARTERS 


Ne 
tre 
tic 
thie 
the 


‘wfoundland dogs. They generally are 


sated as beasts of burden, not as domes 
pets; and when you are not afraid of 
m they appeal to your sympathies as 
dumb el 


ass of Labrador vietims. Their 


ferocity, however, keeps your sympathy 
be left 


freedom; when a family leaves them un 


Wilhin bounds; they can not In 


watched at their home they are hoppled 


{ 


DV passing one Tore-loot through a loose 


The 


they can 


colar. kennels are log huts so low 


that not stand up straight to 


heht 


the 


In some places the kennel is under 


house: when two or three teams are 


contined there, the floor often shakes, and 


the night is a season in pandemonium 


with their fighting or their wolf-like how] 
ing Notwithstanding all these 


ot 


measures 
safety, they sometimes kill and devour 
one another. The jealousy and hatred of 
subdued, and | 


should add that they form also very loyal 


rival dogs can never be 


alliances for defense and amusement 
When you see the vital need of master 

ing such animals at onee, you almost ap 

of their brutal All 


prove treatment. 
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teams, of course, are not blood-thirstv: 


put some eautlion 1s req lired In handling 


even the best The usefulness of dogs in 


such a region as Labrador makes it im 
practicable todo without them ; they arethe 
itself 
\ team 


will draw two or 


horses of the arctic regions, and life 
often depends upon their service. 
of from three to six dogs 


three people twenty leagues per day: in 


the spring, when the snow is covered with 


a good crust, they can go from ninety to 


one hundred miles in a day; and six dogs 


a cord ot 


will haul 
The 


naw ; 


rreen re d spruce 
words of command are, ** Ra-ra,”’ 


“Ak "gees *ohig,?’ Pit.” 


». The harness consists of a collar and 


ho: cet 


agirth connected by horizontal straps, and 


the traee starting from the girth on the 


dog’s back Each dog pulls the 


sled by 


his own trace: that of the ‘‘leaders” is 
others 


When 


the snow is covered with a sharp granular 


from forty to sixty feet long; the 


are successively a few feet shorter. 


crust, the dogs wear boots made of seal- 
skin. The whip is a formidable object; 


the lash is about fifty feet long, thick as a 
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FIGHTING 


broomstick at the upper end, and the han 
foot 
needed to whirl this about vour head with 


dle is only a long. Some skill is 
The crack 
of this whip, like the shot of a small rifle, 
makes the entire pack tremble. 
this 


keeping order. 


out cutting off your own ears. 


But even 
weapon is not always effective in 
As soon as two teams see 
each other on the road they break forth in 
wolfish howls, and fly outward to meet in 
a fight. The drivers shout, ‘Ak! ak! 
and crack their whips; but often the brutes 
rush pell-mell at one another. The sleds 
run into them; there is a general roar ot 
“mill,” and men, 
pulling, beating, swearing; some one may 


the canine shouts of 
be bitten; at last,the teams are separated, 
and anchored at a safe distance apart by 
turning the sled over and sticking the 
points of the runners into the snow. Thus 
every meeting on the road is interesting 
Their cometek is a sled about ten feet long 
and two anda half wide, with low, broad, 
pointed runners, rising in front, and hav 
ing shoes made of the jaw-bones of a whale; 
the floor consists of narrow cross-pieces 
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fastened to the top of the runners with 
rawhide thongs. For long journeys a 


‘coach box” is lashed to the cometek; in 


this two passengers may sit facing each 
other and enjoy the protection of furs, 
while the driver perches on the front end 
of the box and holds on to his long whip 
trailing on the snow. A winter journey 
in this clear bracing air, and among these 
picturesque rocks decked with flashing ice, 


sali interesting experience ; and if astorm 


LITTLE 


comes on, the sagacious leader of the team 
will win your gratitude and admiration 
But the 
The cold 


sometimes is so intense that it freezes the 


by taking you to some house. 


dogs are not always successful. 


stomach of a dog, where the hair is short, 
and even kills him. And if they are not 
properly fed they may give out on a hard 
journey. I need not describe the horrible 
suffering of unfortunate travellers in these 


arctic regions. The most important win 


ter Journey is that of her Majesty s mail 
earrier Two or three men go twice each 
winter from Esquimaux Point to Betshia 
mits and back; and another courier brings 
the mail to Old Fort Bay or Bonne spe 
told the 


> 
round trip from Esquimaux Point to Bet 


rance One of them me that 


shilamiits 


ibout eight hundred miles—re 


quires from five to seven weeks: they 


of the 


ro 


part Wav on snow-shoes witl 


mail on their backs, and part om a come 


/\ 


,. SiWI0/ i 


} 


MEC 


tek When on foot they go only about 
fifteen miles a day, for the route is often 


along a beach of broken ice, or up and 


down the cliffs of a gorge: in some re 


gions thev have to pass the nights on the 


snow without any blankets or other coy 


ering; but wherever there is a house they 
are sure ofa cordial welcome as the bearer 
of news from the outer world. 

At last the winds fell and allowed us to 
We were 


launch the canoes once more. 
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DRYING 


two now, for White had joined me with 
Rosali« 


hever 


the and certainly the two crafts 


had friend 


ship. The supreme desire of our hearts 


met in a more eager 


was to “eo forward I often actually 


trembled with excitement and impatience 
is I trimmed the sheet a quarter of an 
inch, let 


her otf a point, and studied with 


feverish eagerness to get the Allegro up 
to the utmost speed | 


We had now so lit 
had 
the 


have to 


tle time to make connections that we 


discussed how we could 


the 
and 


even 


pass 


winter on coast: we would 
buv f 
vould 


risk 


urs, money Was scarce; Wwe 


not attempt any long journeys or 


our precious lives: we 


would keep 


our girls in mind, and resist to the utmost 


th idious charms of Labrador; so by 
next AM il Sumer 


The 


breeze 


hoped to reach the 
favored us with a 
that 
Meeatina 


much of the time impassable for small 


ind 


qaay 


vesterly 


swept 


vround Cape a dreaded coast, 


| nis rreat headland has a Savage 
the granite is cloven into fissures 


‘ata. of deep red basalt, and stunted 


trees in these dikes rise like a mane above 


the mass Here, as in other re 


so many 
rions, the shores are vertical sea-washed 
without a niche to 


POC K, 


receive a cast 
away: and such was our hurry to get past 


this open part of the coast and reach the 





NETS 


islands beyond that we only peeped into 
Mutton Bay without 
peared to me as a 


stopping. It ap 
long narrow harboi 
with about twenty houses—the most im 
Here 
hegins the English-speaking population 
chietly from Newfoundland, and it 
tinues eastward as far as we shall go. 

We now enjoyed some of the finest seen 
The 
St. Augustine Islands, high, bold masses 
of rock, formed very narrow, long chan 
nels like rivers. 


portant settlement in this region. 


con 


ery and the safest waters of the cruise. 


The morning was sun 
ny, and a fair wind sent us rejoicing on 
The waters were full of deli 
cate jelly-fish, and great beds of the rich 
est moss on bold headlands in the strong 


our Way. 


sunlight contrasted here and there with 
dark spruces in the shadow of a gorge 
Deep bays, numerous channels like dikes, 
islands of every conceivable form, made 
Wi 
passed three or four deserted houses, the 
mournful winter-quarters of families now 
living on more seaward islands to 
difficult to find 
among so many passages, and reach the 
mouth of the St. Augustine River. 

On arriving at Blane Sablon our first 
inquiry was about the steamer. She had 
not yet reached the coast, and the best au- 
thorities thought that we still had time to 


the passage one of unusual variety. 


fish 


It was very our way 





LABRADOR 


complete our journey to Chateau Bay and 
Belle Isle We now might have drawn a 
me breath and felt some degree of repose, 

as we knew from experience that re 


ble information ire, we 
letermined to push on, and reach Belle 
Isle as soon as possibl We accordingly 
paddled about the harbor to learn wheth 


} 
vould 


nere 1S very Yr 


er there was in port a schooner that 


for we could 


sail soon for Chateau Bay 
not risk any farther delays by bad weather 
on this exposed part of the coast 

I fear that I have insisted 
on the austere elements of Labrador, for 


too much 


the region sometimes presents to the eve 


very striking beauties instead of simply 


these 


But 


rugged and savage features. 
beauties are more of heaven than of earth, 


more of light and color and mystery in 


O61 


the sky than of form and substance. The 
Various rocks and MOSSES Dressel 


and \ 


‘ LIIsS Cold, Sa 


PrEeCOUS CANOPLES ili¢ 


spienador ol 


LHSUPpasser 
These les the night 


pec 


1e1NCe 


deat] i 


gaze int 
ful 


with lu 


serenity, o1 stooned 
HioOus abdion pre 
sented one of the scenes of enchan 
day Great cur 


the harbor 


often met on a misty 
tains of shifting fo@ made into 
a panorama of suave and mellow pictures 


as we paddled about it At 
glassy ground-swell rising and 


irst we saw 


only the 








CHATEAI 








BAY 
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WHARF AT 


falling close at hand, but we heard many 
sounds of life through the air—sailors’ 
sones and shouts, the echuekle of blocks, 


the stroke of oars 


Suddenly the mists 
drew back, and let us gaze for a moment 
islands and 
with a light-house, 


at the surroundings—rocky 


shores about the bay. 
] 


irge fishing establishments here and 


there, and houses enough to give the place 
Then, 
igain, the mists became thin, and a flood 


the air of an inhabited region. 


of sunshine made the air into a white 


luminous veil that half concealed a fleet 
of one hundred schooners rolling slowly 
at their moorings, while their sails flapped, 
their black bait-nets hung in festoons from 
their three 


boats rowed away out of port 


the mast-heads, and hundred 
\ breeze came up at noon, and all these 
their flock of little 
boats, spread their white wings, and moved 


cathered In 


vessels 


iway seaward We were aboard of one 


that headed eastward, down the Strait of 
Isle. Newfoundland lay the 
the were dotted here and 
with an iceberg and the sails of nu 


>] 
ce Lie 


on 
right: waters 


there 


HENLEY 








HARBOR 


and on the left 
Labrador coast, which we followed 


merous fishing schooners: 
the 
presented a long line of bare rocky hills 
sloping down to ragged rocky shores. Thi 
next morning the vessel hove to off the 
mouth of Chateau Bay, and we launched 
our canoes and paddled into port. 
Chateau Bay is at the eastern elbow o! 
the continent, and the elbow is anything 
but dimpled and rounded. As we enter 
ed the bay, dense, well-defined clouds roll 
ed about, and let in them the 
clearest sunlight, now on the rippled Wa 
ters, now on the lofty hills. Faint and 
delicate rainbows on the 
white banks of mist which rose above the 


between 


shone snow 
islands and cast the densest shadows on 
the castellated rocks. By putting togeth 
er our glimpses we knew that Chateau 
Bay is formed of a number of coves and 
harbors among lofty headlands and isl 
ands. Chateau Island and the Devil's 
Table Henley Island lift above the 
rest fantastic forms of rock 
on basaltic columns. 


on 
like castles 
Such a scene was 
a worthy place for the clouds to come 





LABRADOR 


wwn and roll about the earth 
As we 
arrive there on S inday, 
idle 


recept On 


ith 


sul 
ne and centle W inds 


ere at home, and ready to give us 
lie 


Henley is the most picturesque place 
ibrador. As [ paddled about the harbor 
e eastellated rocks on their six-sided ba 
iltie columns loomed up above the mist 
s noble and suggestive masses. The har 


itself is a net-work of channels anc 


or 


oves among long narrow points and islet 


happened 


all the people 


a 


Hh 


S 


S 


groups of women and children curing 
on ks, and about 


barrels, nets, "kK 


( ors and a thre articles CONE 


aliternoon these 


Het He DOALS 


loads Of cod I 


threw their fish up 


on to the 
calf: 


into the shed for splitt 


one - tined rk or then they 


pitched ne, clean 


ing, and salting The port was thus full 


of picturesque views and interesting scenes 








PEAT 


of clean rock. In the clear water, sea 
urchins, star-fish, mussels, masses of sea- 
weed, and many fishes are plainly seen at 
a great depth. The rocks are dotted here 
and there with rough houses and odd lit 
tle peat huts that look like a mound of sod 
with a door, a window, and a chimney. 
Here and there over the water is a pier 
held up by poles and covered with a shed 
built of brush-wood and roofed with peat. 
Add to these fishing-boats with red sails 
scudding about, schooners 


at anchor, 





HUTS. 


Now and then I saw an old man with a 
spy the Devil’s Table, and 


seating himself on one of the bastions of 


glass mount 


that castle, turn his gaze over the waters 
to diseover of 


day his climb was useful; 


l 
schools 


mackere] One 
he shouted and 
waved his hand; the whole settlement was 
astir in the whale 
fish. Then en 
sued the liveliest of races, following the 


a moment, manning 


boats to go and seine the 


directions of the sentinel on the rock. and 


the boats soon disappeared around the 
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point They passed the night on the sea, 


wma morning 


the next it Was reported that 


stopped” a thousand barrels of 
at the east 


end of Chateau Island 
\V ¢ 


paddled out at onee to see 


the cateh, 
oups of women climbed up the Dey 
i e work even from a 
The 


vith trembling steps to watch for 


poor souls sometimes go 


er isbands when the sea is stormy 
The round of our experiences at Cha 


teau Bay included a study of polar seulp 


ur Kver 


had 


even atl 


since we entered the 


straits splendid icebergs, 


a dis 
tance, had kept our curiosity on the stretch, 
ind when at drifted 
near shore we set out with lively interest 


to paddle around them | 


last some of them 


have never 
seen anything more rare and fascinating 
than icebergs. They are unique in form, 
color, movements 


with 


They move about the 
fate, 
even against the tempest tossing seas over 
lofty At night, when the 
iurora shines, they glow on the sea like a 


ocean the majestic march of 


their heads 


burning ship. They often burst with a 


sound like thunder, audible at a distance 
f twenty 


ol miles, and then a mist covers 


them even on a bright summer day. It 


CANOEING 


AMONG 
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agrees with these strange shy phanton 
of the north that their last breath shou 
decently enshroud their sinking forms 
W hen they strike on the bottom, the shox 
and seraping, like an earthquake, seem 

be right under every boat in that regio 
The mate of a vessel told me that he on 
went in a boat with other men to get son 
ice froma bere; two of tlhiem debarked « 
the ice, and at once began to cut off a cor 
ner of if They soon started more of a 
erack than they expected. A huge mass 
of ice fell off, and raised a swell that filled 
the boat and washed some of the men over 
board. Those on the ice found themselves 
now on the edge of a wall forty feet high 
and on a berg that rocked about as if to 
roll over. Fortunately it kept right sid 
up, and the men saved themselves by climb 
ing down the oars, which were lashed end 
to end to the 


neous bursting of icebergs is sO common 


mast. Even the sponta 
that sailors give them a wide berth; and 
we noticed as we neared one of these bergs 
that the fishing-boats kept at a safe dis- 
tance from it. Suddenly the air shook as 
with the shot of a cannon, and the sea 
burst upward from the foot of the berg in 
spray and leaping billows; and then the 


ICEBERGS. 
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sland of ice rocked like a 
It all was 


ce a flash of ire, 


pon ripples 
and we 
vere greatly relieved that 
had oecurred before we 
eached the base of those 
cleaming and treacherous 
ills The sea was 
vn far around 
th lumps of ice: 
for the mass that 
fell went all to 
pieces. We now 
entered the are 
The 


erg breathed 


*re@Qion. 


pon us his po ' 

ir breath through the sunny August air; 
and the ice all about kept up the keen 
shrill cries of nature when in the grip of 
Even the little piece that I picked 
ip to eat gave out faint sharp snaps as it 
lay in my hand. The ice was hard, but 
its surface was pitted, so that the waves in 


Trost. 


rushing over it made the seething sound 
of bubbles in a rapid. The waves wash 
away the ice along the water-line. and 
thus mark by ledges and galleries the 
successive positions of a berg after losing 
formed 
ilong the galleries, and this action had 


pieces of its top; eaves also are 


even made an arch through one end of 
this bere, and washed out in the centre of 
it a land-locked bay with green waves 
breaking on a beach of ice 


Belle Isle is a gigantic monolith tower 
ing high above the Atlantie. 
beetle-browed head, with roaring caverns, 


Its savage, 


STOP OF 


HERRING 


glower over one of the wildest seas on 


earth. Ordinarily its shores are 


but 


uhnap 
proachable ; a calm enabled us to land 
at a little wharf propped up among enor 
mous blocks of stone in the mouth of a 
And we climbed up the toilsome 


rorge 


zigzags to the light-house on the summit 


Far 


away to the westward stretches the 
Strait of Belle Isle, from 
we can see the lights at Cape Bauld and 
Cape Norman 


and the tower 


Mean while the keeper has finished trim 
ming his lamps, and we descend to the 
This 


such a 


home Is a 
Although 
men only, it is tidy, clean, and 
The 


good bread, pies,cakes,meat.and preserved 


dwelling comfortable 


surprise in situation 


kept by 


convenient table is with 


} 
spread 


berries They had prepared for the com 


ing of the steamer—their one yearly touch 


ofa friendly hand. Their fancy work dee 


orates the walls—sewing, models of ves- 








ne 
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ij 
J 
J 


it paint tT marine scenes rhe, 
qaisclaim bny eeling Of loneliness, and 
profess even a great attachment tor this 


heir isolated life They receive 


ndt 

the steamer each fall all that they need 
during the vear,and haul it ip with a 
horse and cart from the landing to the 
iwht-louUseE They veta cow to milk un 

she is fat enough to kill; the milk is 
rozen and packed in barrels, to keep a 
supply until the goats give milk in the 


4 GLASS 


URING a famous trial some vears 
1) sine soon after ** lager found its 
vay to America, evidence was introduced 
to show that the beverage was not intoxi 
eating Old-time imbibers one after an 
other testified as to capacity of stomach 
ind steadiness of head, until the climax 
vas reached in a worthy descendant of 
‘old King Cole,” who claimed an abili 
ty to dispose of sixty glasses at a single 
sitting The advocates of total abstinence 
stood aghast at the disclosure, while even 
the moderate drinkers retreated in dis- 
order Our Teutonic brethren are the 
chief makers as well as chief drinkers 
of this other beverage that, according to 
this modern King Cole, ** cheers but not 
inebriates.” Nineteen-twentieths of the 
breweries in the Union are owned and 
operated by Germans, and as a rule the 
cities which show the largest proportion 
of this foreign element exhibit also the 
largest beer-producing interest. According 
to the ratio of population, Milwaukee leads 
off as first on the list, as this is its chief in 
dustry; only New York and Philadelphia 
exceed it in aggregate production, follow 
ed closely by St. Louis, Brooklyn, Cinein 
nati, Boston, Chicago, and Newark, in the 
order named These nine cities represent 
five-eighths of the entire production of the 
country, while in proportion to the capital 
invested Milwaukee again leads the list, 
with only one manufacturing interest 
exceeding that of beer in St. Louis and 
Cincinnati, and but two in New York and 
Boston, An industry which takes such a 
promihent position among the productions 
of the world, calling for the highest per- 
fection and the development of the latest 
resources in scientifie disc overy, and which 
is exceeded in the capital invested by only 


In March and April the sealing seho 
ers and steamers work their way fro 
Newfoundland and the Gulf to Belle Is 
It must be a welcome sight to watch t 
advent of these first messengers from t 
civilized world. The little armies of me 
swarm out of the vessels on to the ic 
the pursuit of seals, or come ashore 
learn of their movements. The lie 
house then is packed with rough, heart 
men—a kind of human gale sweeps ov 
this polar crag. 


OF BEER 


five others (metal products, cotton goods 
woollen and worsted goods, lumber, an 
grist) in our own land, may well claim at 
tention. 


Poetry and sone and the pages of ro 
mance have united to make classic th: 
vine-clad hills of the Rhine and of Italy 
and next to the ruined castles which erown 
their commanding heights the traveller 
looks for the clustering fruit which has 
given its name toall this region. But he 
looks in vain if he expects to see any thing 
which adds picturesqueness or beauty to 
the landscape. A vineyard is not in itsel! 
‘‘a thing of beauty.” On the other hand 
the golden wreaths of hops, as they hang 
ripening in the August sunshine, depend 
ing in graceful clusters from the tall poles, 
or swinging in the breeze in umbrella-like 
canopies, give to the hills and valleys of 
Central New York, or the slopes of dis 
tant California and Washington, or the 
meadows of sunny English Kent, far more 
of beauty than the boasted vineyards of 
France or of Italy ever dreamed of. 

It is seldom that we find a crop or prod 
uct which seems to have but one specific 
use in the world; but aside from the very 
limited amount required to leaven the 
baker’s loaf, and the comparatively small 
quantity used in druggists’ preparations, 
there appears to be no other possible de 
mand for the*200,000,000 pounds of the 
world’s crop of hops than the making of 
beer. Forsome reason not fully explain 
ed by difference of soil and climate, but a 
very limited portion of the United States 
seems suited to their successful cultivation. 
A radius of forty miles, of which Coopers 
town, New York, is the centre, incloses 
more than half of the hop-producing re 




















jarly associated 





cion of the 


Union. The 
three north 
ern counties 
bordering on 


Lake Champlain 
and Canada, with 
a small portion 
of Vermont and 
Michigan, add 
ibout one-sixth 
to this, and. with 
parts of Wiseon 
sin, comprise pretty 
much all the land east 

of the Rocky Mountains 
devoted to their eultiva 
tion. The Paeifie coast 
is becoming an import 
ant faetor in produe 

tion, having risen 
from 15,000 bales in 
ISSO to 70,000 in 1884. 
equal to 12,500,000 
pounds, In Ene 
land the production 


of hops is peeul 


vith the eoun ~ 2 
L\ of Kent, \, ¥ 
vhich has about 4 
{0.000 aeres in 
hops, out of 
65,000 in the kingdom 


The hop, which is the life-giving ele 


i 


A GLASS OF 
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sound under the 
we burning heatotan 
; ‘ Indian sun, and 


Lie proaue ts ol 


the realms of 
Dom Pedro 


is the most 


delicate of all 
nurslings of 
the farmers 
family It 
is also the 
most varving 
In COM Mercial 
value 

Planted from 
the roots, 
which are the 


otfshoots of 





an olde r hop 
yard, the first vear 

vives no return but the 

product of a erop of corn 

grown between the hills, which 

cover the ground like a cheeker-board 
in squares about seven feet apart. With 
the opening of the second spring comes thi 
important question of the training of the 
vine. If the farmer is a capitalist, he may 
have contracted for the delive ry of a suf 
ficient number of cedar poles from the 
swamps of Vermont or Canada to pole his 
yard, in which case he will incur an out 


lav of one hundred and fifty dollars an 


acre ho inconsiderable Sum in a farm car 


rving ten or more acres; but then they are 
“good for a score of vears without renew 
al. With the great Increase in the 
cultivation of the hop has come the 
patenting and use of a variety of 

ex pedi nts in the traiming, and 

~ tons of twine now find their 
avy into the hop austricts 

and one pole te 
place of adozen, form 
aS 10 were, tne cel 
of a tent to whi 


cirele ot surrounding 


hills iS attached \ 


wal proves 
— . USUALLV aS 
OA =< successful 


ment in beer, adding its sparkling tone to old meth 
the qualities which tend to keep Bass’s ale HOP-VINE od whileit 


Vou. LXXI.—No. 425.—45 
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ure in the 


g¢ crop 


hos 


} 


Is \ urd clean ana 


{ = { 
Iie 1On SHOOUS 


1 upon the pole 


mav be The Vine 


tendrils like that rare 
creen,”’ but partake 


‘Ss more 


a bean stalk, albeit s neu 


i course in 


ing an opposite 


ip the pole, going with the sun 


while the bean, from the 


htil now, takes a twist in 


By the last of J uly 


the vine has reached its f 


te direction 
ill growth, and 
the 


which contain the powerful 


the little cones begin to form, after 


blossoming 


and fragrant lupuline destined to give tone 


eth to the of the fu 


und stren beer or ale 
ture 


No \ 


¢ 


Of this 


comes the critical period in the 


most delicate plant. Vermin 
mould 
and the 
the Au 
gust arrives, and the crop is ready for the 
that he 
And 


is not out of the woods: 


attack it, honey-dew blights. it, 


and rust assail it fortunate is 


grower who, when last week in 


picking and the curing, can say 
has a yard free from these disasters. 
vet, even then, he 


a storm, or a fe foe 


or damp days, while the crop is being han 


w mornings of heavy 


vested, may change the whole character 
of the late pickings, and make a second or 
third quality, while the earlier gatherings 
v of the 


vere pest 


In the primitive days of hop culture, 
when the harvesting of the erop did not 
require any additional help outside of the 
district itself, a certain decree of 


attached to the period Just 


the picking season any one passing through 


romance 
previous to 


the country wo ild meet wagon after wage 


on, of the stvle known as a ‘*‘ democrat.” 


loaded down with gay and lively maidens, 
with just salt enoug 


the 


eacil 


h for the seasoning in 
Shape ol 
load 
the most important crop of four counties 


one or two young men to 


But few would believe that 


is to be secured entirely by the labor of 


these frolicsome wagon-loads. They come 


low n seriously to b ISLNess, however, Ww hen 


they enter the yvard and exchange their 
holiday attire for broad-brimmed hats and 


the 
vard, four pickers to each, the boxes be 


working dresses The boxes are in 


ing divided into four sections holding ten 


bushels apiece 


Nimble fingers pick the 


clusters from the vine and drop them int 
the Pick them clean,” or 
] 


vard will 


box 
of the “doek the } 


1) 
‘ip 
© Stlhart 


won t vet vour two boxes full tod 


t 


“DOSS ) 


or discharge the picker 
you 
\ green hand will hardly pick one 

day; but practice makes perfect, and t 
or more are often filled by an experienc 
hand At fifty 


wat 


ves for women and children 


cents a box this is goo 
and tl 
hop gathering season is the harvest of 

year The nerease in 


for them. produ 


tion, and consequent greater demand f 
help, has gradually raised the price fron 
thirty and thirty-five cents to the present 
rate. The price paid in England is usu 
ally **tuppence” the bushel—about fow 
cents instead of our five. 

The mid-day lunch is taken under the 
shade of the nearest tree, or, if the help are 
boarded by the grower, they 
to the 
where a rural feast is spread with no nig 
gard hand. 


all adjourn 
largest room in an out-building, 


Hop-pickers expect to live on 
the fat of the farmer's land, and, as a rule, 
Whole sheep 
and beeves vanish like manna before the 
the short three weeks that 
follow, while gallons of coffee, firkins of 


they are not disappointed 
Israelites in 


butter, barrels of flour, and sugar by the 
hundred-weight are swallowed up in the 
capacious maw of the small army. There 
is much chaffing by the way at the noon 
tide meal. The awkward picker is twitted 
her half-filled till 
night-fall for its rounding up, while the 
boys and girls are full of the excitement 
of the last night's dance or that which is 
to follow. 


for box, whieh waits 


The hop dance is an indispen 
sable adjunct of the picking season, much 
counted on by the gay throng, but a good 
deal frowned upon by the staid and prop 
er seniors. Like many other recreations 
which have had their origin in a harmless 
beginning, it has often run away with pro 
priety, and brought scandal in lieu of in 
nocent pleasure. 

The romance of hop-picking was in the 
With 
the increase of production has come the 
demand for help outside of the district in 
Which it is grown. And now a few days 


before the season commences an outpour 


early days of this erop’s cultivation. 


ing takes place from the cities bordering 
on the districts, which taxes the utmost 
carrying capacity of the railroads. Un 
fortunately the element seeking this out 
let is anything but a reputable one, and 
the vagabond classes are largely repre- 





sented in the exo 
is. Young men 
d boys chiefly 
edominate, of a 
tanything but 
desirable addi 
m to a rural 
Op ulation As 
lev are paid off, 
the sheriff and 

‘al constables 
have their hands 
full with a lot of 
drunken rowdies, 
and the county 
ils have more 
than their usual 
complement — of 
tenants. This 
new feature of 
the harvesting is 
becoming one of 
serious moment, 
and is a great 
drawback to the 
otherwise — satis 
factory result of 
i prosperous sea 
sOn. 

Kent, the great 
hop crowing 
county of Eng 
land, tells a sim 
liar tale, for which a remedy has Ve t been soucht 
Invain. Onthe other hand, Washington Terri 
tory and parts of California are the envy of all 
Kastern growers, for they call to their aid the 
patient red men, who, with squaws and children, 
turn in during the season, and as they have not 
learned the crooked ways of the ** poor white 
trash,” pick with serupulous care and cleanli 
ness. A sample of California hops picked by 
the natives was exhibited in the Eastern market 
the past season, and the most expert judges failed 
to detect either leaf or stem. The same could 
not be said of anything grown on this side of 
the Rockies. 

At the close of the day the boxes are emptied ee oe 
into loose sacks; these are piled upon the wagon 
as the team comes along, and are off for the kiln 
Now comes the critical period in the future value of the hop. All may have gone well 
with the crop until this its last stage, and yet it may be ruined before morning in the 
hands of a careless dryer. Too much heat will cause the hop to become brittle and 


drop its leaves, spoiling its appearance and taking the life out of the flower. Slack 


drying IS apt to be followed by heating in the bale, with a possibility of destroying 


the market value of the entire sample. Too much sulphur, which is used in bleaching, 
will injure the fine flavor and condemn the growth with the brewer, while. on the 
other hand, if enough is not applied, a similar result follows. 

The task of the successful dryer is no sinecure. With the gathering shades of 
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night he has a ten-hours’ work before him 


His fires are lighted in the kiln-room be 


low, where are two stoves. with a long 


‘ange of pipes and drums to distribute the 


A pile 


hiust 


eal { 


: : 
equally to the floors above 


the 


ing all the dark hours, and 


vood IS at 


play { \ ra 
I 


not fall 


oF ary door, and he 
isleep in the hoppy atmosphere 


around him, or the steam which ascends 
from the drying will fall back upon the 
hops, and its quality as 


He 


lieht 


* prime” be wone 


forever. 


must carefully turn them 


vith a wooden shovel as they lie 


upon the cloth which covers the slatted 
floor, and more heat is applied until they 
reach the desired point which comes be- 
fore the cooling 

But there is another danger yet, and 
one of not rare occurrence. The interests 
of life and property are not always in- 
trusted to responsible and trustworthy 
The 


and 


hands night is dark and chilly 


without, the time draws on toward 
the small hours, as our dryer fills his stoves 
once more with the light, flashy wood. 
He is not satisfied with the external heat 
which he encounters, but he draws more 
than once upon the whiskey bottle which 
he has provided as his night's consoler. 
The aroma of the hops and the fumes of 
the liquor make a combination too strong 
for him to resist, and he drops off into the 
The 


] 


the surroundings are all in a tinder state, 


arms of Morpheus. heat increases, 


the 


there no one 


and pine wood begins to scorch. Is 


to wake him? The farmer 
and his family are asleep a quarter ofa 
is the trusted servant, 


mile away,and he 


with the hope of a whole season’s work in 


his charge. There is a light in the hea 
flame from the 
He is aroused, but too late. 
hand: 
le without an army 
With the dawn of early 


few 


vens, a bursting forth of 
roof above 
There is no water at if it could be 


had, it 


of men to 


would avall 
aid 


morn there are seen a smouldering 


, ; ] 
embers stone wal 


l surrounding the 


remain fa co iple of stoves and some 


is left, 


which 


twisted and that is ali ere 


unless it 1 &@ poley of 


Msurance 


the owner was Wise eno igh to take out in 


the the 
r of the 


view of extra hazardous risk in 


hops 


surance business is no inconsid 


n connected with hop-drying. 


During the season of thirty days many 


++ 


policies are written, covering this time 


only, for which the rate charged is fifty 


cents per thousand dollars, equal to six 
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per cent. per annum, but it is cheerfully 
paid to insure immunity during the dar 
ger period. 

After the hops are dried they are nowa 
days compressed into bales, and market 
ed in that shape, to the great saving o 
freight. 

No product of the soil varies more iy 
price than the hop. Having but a sin 
ele available use, and deteriorating rapid 
ly with age,a year which gives to Ge. 
many, England, and the United States a 
season of average productiveness would 
create an excess over consumption suthi 
cient to reduce values far below the cost 
of cultivation. Witness the low prices of 
1869, 1871, and 1878, when the entire crop 
was marketed at from five to twelve cents 
On the other hand, the fan 
cied searcity of the season of 1882-83 ran 


per pound, 


the price up to over one dollar, and brought 
money enough to some lucky holders to 
pay the cost of a good-sized farm, aggre 
gating to the United States alone a valua 
tion of over $25,000,000. It was said of 
this season that which will perhaps never 
be said again, that five pounds of hops 
could be exchanged for a barrel of flour. 
One farmer in New York State kept a 
good many thousand pounds in his big 
barn that year, waiting a rise to S1 20, 
which was his selling price; two years 
afterward the hops were still in his barn, 
but nine-tenths of his prospective fortune 
It was during an era of 
high prices, some years ago, that portions 


had taken wing. 


of Wisconsin unhappily made the discov 
ery that their region was suited to hop cul 
ture. Something like a craze ensued, and 
land was bought at fabulous prices, farms 
were mortgaged, and all devices used to 
raise money to put into hops and lead the 
The col 


lapse ecame soon after, when prices reacted 


farmer on the road to fortune. 


to the lowest point, and ruin and disaster 
The cultivation in that State 
has diminished since that day, although it 


followed. 


is still an industry of considerable propor 
tions. 

Compared with the prices of other farm 
crops, an average of twenty-five cents a 
pound will yield a more certain and prof 
itable return to the cultivator than any 
other branch of agriculture, while a year 
or two of a higher seale W ill make the hop 
districts the envy of all the country around. 
The average cost of producing a pound of 
hops may be put down at ten cents, not 
including the interest on the value of the 




















HOP-PICKING 








land from this the farmer ean be his own 
idge as to whether it is a desirable busi 
ness to invest in 
Although, wl poets have sung and 
vriters have oven romances without 


number in praises of the vine, the practi 


Cal aS Wel aS has es 


more be autiful hop 


caped With but se notice, old 


‘anty 
the 


has given it 


vet 
Thomas Tusser poet of the sixteenth 
century a verse where later 


bards have failed, for he Says, 


The hop for his profit I thus do exalt, 

It strengtheneth drink and it flavoreth malt, 

And being well brewed, long kept it will last, 
And drawing abide, if ve draw not too fast.” 


In treating of the leading industries of 
the United States it needs no apology to 
take up the making of beer, which em- 
ploys more capital in its manufacture than 
any other food-producing staple, flour 
aloneexcepted W ehave disposed of what 
ever of modern romance there may be in 
treating of the culture of the hop, but no 
child who has passed through the nursery 
period can forget the malt that suffered 
from the depredations of the ubiquitous 
rat in ‘‘the house that Jack built,” nor in 
the tax - ridden 
shall we fail to call to mind the heavy 


history of communities 


tribute laid by the convivial ‘*‘ King of 
Brentford,” when, for every gallon brewed 
by his faithful subjects, ‘‘his Grace he 
took a quart.” 

In the making of malt, although other 
grains have been more or less used, yet 
the main staple of reliance is barley. 
Whether « xperience has proved that the 
use of this grain is the most natural to the 
making of beer, or whether the produce 
the 
demands made upon them, we do 
but 
London, issued in 


ward I] 


other cereals is 


tion of not sufficient 


for al 
not 


the following statute of 
of King Ed- 
, would seem to indicate the latter: 
“Ordered that. considering that 


know, 


the reign 


wheate 
made into malte is much consumed, or- 
dayned that henceforthe it should be made 
of other 
‘If it had not sooner caused to be pro 


eraine.”’ The chronicler adds, 
claimed, the greater part of the people 
should have perished through famine.” 
Barley is one of the hardiest cereals 
which our continent produces, and can be 
raised nearer the arctic circle than any 
The climatic 
requirements for its most perfect develop- 


other, rve alone excepted. 


ment are more nearly met in Canada and 


our more northern States, and conseauent 
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ly it is from 


the best 
Nevertheless 


that marvellous State, California, which 


these sources that 


brewing grain is procured, 


never seems willing to yield to any portion 
of the known world in the ability to raise 
anything in perfection which is grown 
from the torrid to the frigid zone, steps in 

and claims a foremost place also in the 
culture of thiscrop. Barley was no doubt 
raised to a considerable extent in this coun 

try before the manufacture of beer became 
a leading industry, but the large increase 
in the receipts of this grain in the Chicago 
market for twenty vears past must mean 
increased production consequent upon beer 
consumption, for it has kept pace with this 
demand. The record of 1862 gives us as mar 
keted in that city 872,000 bushels, against 
6,488,000 in 1882. . 

No process of manufacture calls for a 
more discriminating exercise of judgment 
in the selection of materials than that of 
malt liquors. And the chief ingredient, 
barley, is one in which experience on the 
part of the buyer is necessary if he would 
not make a serious mistake at the outset 
in seeking to establish or maintain the rep 
utation of his brewing. Grain grown on 
a heavy soil is apt to be rich in husk and 
poor in starch, qualities undesirable in the 
making of beer. Land too richly manured 
will produce a crop in which nitrogenous 
matter exists to excess, and this is almost 
Southern 
Hungary found this to its cost when it de 
voted a large part of its newly reclaimed 
marsh and forest land to its culture. A 
hard, glassy erain will show an excess of 
albumen and a deficiency of starch, and is 
to be avoided. 


fatal to its: use by the brewer. 


Barley that has been in 
jured in the field by bad weather will ney 
er produce first-class beer. In fact, the 
question of color is of almost vital impor 
tance to the brewer. The bright golden 
straw-color which the fully matured and 
well-harvested grain carries with it to the 
market is essential to its rating as A 1, 
and the shorter and thicker the berry the 
better. Age has also a very important ef 
fect on barley, as it lessens the active ger- 
minating power which is the prime req- 
uisite to the suecessful maltster. A mix- 
ture of grain of different ages is one of the 
createst calamities that can happen, as it is 
productive of unequal germination, which 
is a serious injury to profitable malting. 
From what has been said it will be seen 
that the purchasing of barley calls for quite 
as much experience on the part of the buy- 




















A GLASS 





er as does the growing of hops on that of 
the farmer, and perfection in each is req 
iisite to the brewing of the best pale ale 
or brown stout, 

The making of malt is a process so en 
rely distinct in itself that it is more oft 
en carried on asa separate branch of manu 
facture than in connection with brewing, 
of which it is the essential prerequisite. 
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from the Greek word which means to sepa 
rate. Diast: 
but it h: 


ise isnot only soluble in itself 


is the power to dissolve starch and 
finally convert it into what is known as 
that 


matter most desirable 


‘grape-sugar form of saeclarine 


in bee r mo power 
fulisit that one part of diastase will change 
two thousand parts of starch into grape 


sugar. The grain being put into large 





THE 


For while it is true that an inexperienced 
workman may make a failure of his beer 
with the best at hand, vet 
equally true that no brewer, with 


of malt it 1s 
a repu 
tation at stake, will use inferior malt and 
expect to produce XXX ale. 

There are four processes in the opera 
tion of 
couchinge: third, flooring 


malting: first, steeping ; second, 
these two being 
carried on in one room, and often counted 
one process; and fourth, kiln-drying. 
The process of steeping is necessary to 
promote germination, which is the first 
requisite of malting. A mechanical as 
well as a chemical change is the result of 
this operation, as the softening of the 
grain by the use of water is required to 
loosen the flinty husk and allow the germ 
With the germ, which 


begins to develop within an hour after be 


to come through. 


ing put in to steep, springs into existence 


the principle called ‘‘ diastase,” derived 


MALTING 


FLOOR 


iron or stone cisterns, is covered with wa 
In 


this steep it lies about fifty hours, more or 


ter to the depth of five or six inches 


less, according to the weather. with the re 
sult of 
more per cent 
fifty per cent 


an increase in bulk of twenty or 


of 
ance toward the 


~and in weight nearly 


~and an ady 
second process, known as ‘ couching.” 
This is simply removing the now swelled 
grain from the vats and placing it in a 
heap upon the floor, where it remains from 


thirty-six to forty-eight hours During 


this time a slight steaming takes place.ae 
companied by a rise in temperature of ten 
the 


1] | 
well under way. 


degrees, and germinating action is 


Flooring” is a continuation of couch 
ing, and one requiring judgment and del 
The grain is now 
spread out upon a floor, first to a depth of 
fifteen inches, which, as it is repeatedly 


icate manipulation. 


turned and worked, is reduced to six inch- 











i 
i 
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es. Germination now progresses rapid- sugar in the malt. Black malt, used for 
ly, while the grain must be frequently coloring, is actually roasted, much after 
turned,as the embryo plant requires air for the manner of coffee,and most of it be 
development quite as much as the human comes caramel. 

being needs it for existence. The lighter The chemical changes which take plac 
the grain becomes, the more of the starch in the conversion of barley into malt are 
is converted into sugar, and the finer the according to Proust, as follows: 


future ale will be, and the better it will 





keep. The process of flooring requires Barley. Malt 

about s« ven days ror its full development Horde # m of starch bd 12 
The long, low rooms, often with asphalt Port } ) c ; 

floors, on which couching and flooring are arte AG See - - fs 

done, are the chief features of the malt Giaten ~;.. ... ss aa 3 | 

liouse, whose many-windowed stories loom a j : 1 15 

up in enormous buildings. The great beds Resin I 

of growing grain are carefully shovelled LW) LOW 

over several times a day with great wood 

en shovels, until the careful maltster sees The following statistics show the mag 


that it is ready for the kiln, the door of 


Which opens from the end of the room. 


Matt: SPaTIsTICS FROM 


Nu ) ol ¢ t sliments 
% n 

{ 

Wages 

M lais used 

Val of pre t 

Waves per ¢ 


Currency 


* Kiln-drving” follows the flooring, as 
the time arrives for checking the germi 
nation, The partially sprouted grain is 
introduced into the kilay, which has aslat 
ted floor below to allow the action of stove 
heat, and ventilation in the roof above to 
facilitate the escape of steam; in this re 
spect the process is not unlike that of the 
drying of the hops. The temperature at 
first is about 90° Fahr., which is gradual 
ly raised to 150° Fahr., the grain lying 
meanwhile to a depth of eight to ten inch 
es on the floor. A light, gradual heat pro 
duces light malt, from which the paler 
and more delicate ales are made, coke or 
hard coal producing the ordinary or pale 
malt, and hard wood fuel, with its fumes 
of pyroligneous acid, the ‘‘amber” malt. 
From eighteen to twenty-four hours, as 
the case may be, are consumed in the kiln 
drying. Brown malt, used for porter and 
for the heavier ales, is produced in kilns 
with floors of wire or thin metal, from 
quick wood fires, by which in two hours’ 
drying the malt is raised suddenly nearly 
to the temperature of combustion, and as 
quickly lowered, the result being a con- 
siderable proportion of caramel or burnt 


nitude of the malt business in the United 


States: 


Unitep Srarrs Census 


1860 
SD 
5Su 
£9 195.750 
TSO 800 
9 365.299 


0,288,857 


IST. 
POS 
1,640 
$8,017,248 


9 OOP O94 


12,016,515 


OO. 624 


1SS0. 
Zio 


9 289 


$14,390,441 
1,004,548 





&322 24 £426 84* 


$340 49 gold 


The maltster, it will be seen, turns over 
his eapital only once in the year, employs 
comparatively few workmen, but pays 
them well, and makes his profit within the 
moderate advance of the price of the prod 
uct above the cost of the material. Good 
barley sold before the war at sixty cents 
the bushel, or below. It ruled very low 
again in 1877-8, but in 1881-2 was above 
one dollar. The ruling prices in the early 
part of 1885 in New York have been, for 
Canada barley, which is best for malting, 
about eighty-five cents a bushel: New 
York State brings ten cents less: Califor- 
nia still less, being harder and less easy to 
handle for malting, though containing 
more food material than the other varie- 
ties. Malt is lighter than barley, and 
should float in water; the maltster makes a 
profit on the expanse in bulk when he sells 
by the bushel, as well asan advance in the 
bushel price of from ten cents up. Malt 
ing is really aseparate business from brew 
ing, though many large American brew- 
eries include their own malt-houses. 


A brewery is usually an enormous 
building, showing in those portions where 
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BOILING 


slatted windows 
like those of belfries, but given up in large 
part to 


mented 


the beer is cooled great 


cellars,” where the beer is fer- 


and stored, often several floors 


above-ground. Good beer requires good 
vater, good malt for body, good hops for 
flavor, good yeast for fermentation, a good 
head on the part of the head brewer, and 
sufficient time to lie in store, or lager. 
Burton -Trent, England, the greatest 
brewing centre in the world, gets its re 


on 


pute from the excellent water there found, 
containing much carbonate and sulphate 
xood 


salt. Given 


materials, the skill of the brewer consists 


of lime and common 


largely in his use of the two indispensable 
elements of heat and cold,and to judge 
when and how to to the best 
advantage, and to what extreme they are 
to be carried, calls for the best exercise of 


use each 


the brewer's art. The processes are, es 


sentially, the making of an extract of 
malt, or wort, by heating the malt in wa 
ter, the addition of the bitter principle of 
the hop by boiling the hops in the wort, 
the cooling of the unfermented product, 
the fermentation by the addition of veast, 
in cool cellars, until the saccharine mat 
ter of the malt 
the clearing of the beer, and its storage 


has become aleohol, and 








until fit for use. 


It is a simple culinary 
process, and a brewery is only a big kitch 
en and cellar with modern improvements 
on a huge seale 

The brewer's first work is to clean and 
erind his malt The cleaning is done by 
screening and blow ing till the dried gverms 
and other chatf are disposed of, much as 
wheat is treated in making flour, and in 
the grinding itself the same methods and 
treatment hold 
ture of the best flour. 


good as in the manufae 
Ifimperfeetly per 
formed, much of the strength will be left 
in the grain, while, on the other hand, if 
done toexcess, the grain will become pasty, 
and the quality of the beer impaired 
From the dusty mill-room, where the 
great hopper is feeding and the great mill 
Without human hel 
floor to the 
mash-tubs where the process of mashing 


grinding away p, we 


step down a great tuns or 


is done. This is an infusion or mixing of 
the malt with water at a proper tempera 
ture to extractthe saccharine matter from 
the malt and change the still unconverted 
The ** 
produced in malting is the active agent in 


starch into grape-sugar diastase” 


this work. The head brewer here needs 
all the skill of his senses, or the most care 
ful the 


saccharometer, which 


tests of 
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shows by the evidence of specific gravity 
the proportion of sugar in the liquid, to 
tell him just how hot and just how long 


An 
the most 


he must keep his malt in soak.” 


error here will leave much of 


valuable materials unused, and lose the 
careless brewer a good part of his profits. 
Great arms revolve slowly within the tub, 
the the 


cround malt. Any virtue still left in the 


mixing water thoroughly with 
malt is extracted by the process of spar- 
ging, or *‘oversprinkling,” as the German 
brewing term reads in translation, which 
is done after the first wort has run off by 
with water at about 


200 Fahr. from a perforated hollow arm, 


drenching the malt 
revolving inside the mash-tub on an up 
fed. Ora 
perforated tube runs around the interior of 


right shaft, from which it is 
the mash-tub at the top, and gives every 
part of the contents a simultaneous rain- 
storm of hot water. 

The wort, or extract of malt, with which 
may be mixed a proportion of rice or other 
starchy grain, is now drained off into the 
low, leaving the worthless 
The 


is a picturesque big kitchen, with burly 


vreat boilers be 


malt in the mash-tub boiler-room 


brewers for cooks Enormous coppers, 


holding 


fifty barrels more or less apiece, 
| 


as clean inside and as shining outside as 


the neatest housekee per could desire—for 


cleanliness 1S almost 


a superior virtue to 
receive the wort, 


rOdLINeSS 


g ha brewery 
a steam-coil, heats the 


point 


and a stout fire, or 


boiling 


liquid to th 
the 


the top of the huge kettle, blows away the 


Presently 


now brewer slides away a section of 


layer of foam that rises to the top, and 





THE MASH-TUB 
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finds that it is time for the hops to tak 
their place in the liquid that is rapidly be 
coming beer. Great barrels of hops stand 
ready to his hand; he plumps in the con 

tents of one or twoas the housewife would 
into her Are they 
worth ten cents or a dollar a pound 


sprinkle salt soup. 
With the honest brewer who has a reputa 

tion to lose it should make no difference 

but the experience of the vear 1883 proved 
that brewers share the weakness of hu 
manity. Too many were tempted to re 
duce the quantity used,as well as to sub 
stitute hurtful or questionable make-shifts 
to such an extent as to excite the suspicion 
of consumers, much to the injury of the 
business generally. 

Any number of substitutes for hops are 
offered to the trade, particularly an ex 
tract from catechu, but the genuine arti 
cle still retains its hold for good beer. The 
quantity which should be used is deter 
mined by the kind of beer to be brewed, 
and the season of the year both of the brew 
ing and the keeping, as well as the quality 
of the hops employed. One pound to the 
barrel will make good beer for immediate 
use, While two or more pounds are said to 
be used in the strong ales which are to with 
stand the trials of an East India summer 
From one to three hours is the duration of 
the boiling, w hen the wort coes through the 
cooling and settling process, and is drawn 
off and freed from the hop leaves. It is 
important that this should be rapidly done, 
so that no chemical change takes place. 

The cooling is one of the most pictur 
esque processes of the brewery. It is done 


in various ways; the most interesting is 
that in which the hot beer is pumped 
through large pipes to an immense flat 
tank, in a loft shut in from out-of-doors 
by great where it 
spreads out into a lake of beer, with 
waves of foam blown to and fro by the 


free winds. 


slatted windows, 


Thence it finds its way to 
a floor below, where a rivulet from the 
lake breaks into a beer-fall over a stack 
of pipes through which cold water or 
cooling brine is constantly circulating. 
When the temperature is reduced to 
from 35° to 60° Fahr., the beer is ready 
for fermenting. The river disappears; 
we must follow it into what might well 
be caverns in the earth or chambers in 
a mammoth cave. 

It is a sudden and parlous change 
from the hot kitchen, the free air, the 
sunshine, into the depths of darkness 




















COOLING THE 


and realms of frost of the so-called ‘‘ cel 
lars.” As each door opens and shuts be 
hind us, the cold is sharper and the dark- 
ness deeper. As though we were exploring 
subterranean recesses, the guide lights a 
candle and bids us follow. Huge tuns, 
some upright, others like enormous bar 
rels on their sides, stretch away in the 
darkness apparently for miles; the pas- 
sages between are narrow and sloppy ; 
overhead is a net-work of pipes, so cold 
that the moisture has congealed upon 
them into picturesque ice crystals. These 
are the refrigerating pipes that defy sum 
mer and all the power of the sun. Up 
stairs and down-stairs goes the guide, 
until, perhaps from stories up in the air 
and with but the thickness of a wall be 
tween us and the sunshine, we feel that we 
are miles away from humanity at large 


an isolation more marked than if we were 
in the depths of a mine. 

In these great tuns, holding fifty to a 
hundred barrels each, the fermentation 
takes place. Here, yeast being added at 
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the rate of from a quarter of a pound to 
a pound ane 


a half per barrel, the saecha 


rine matter of the beer is converted by 
chemical change into alcohol With the 
cold as with the heat, the brewer must ex 
ercise the greatest watehfulness and jude 


J! 
ment; the temperature must be carefully 
noted and regulated The operation 1s an 
interesting one as it progresses. The sur 
face is at first covered with a white foam 
which, if the process is that of the ‘‘ upper 
fermentation” used in ale-brewing, rises 
and curls in every imaginable form, to 
such a height as to present the appearance 
of huge, jagged rocks of snow v whiteness, 


whence the name of ‘‘ the rocks” is often 


given by brewers. The temperature gra 
ually rises as the fermenting progresses 
and both the eye and taste must be called 
into requisition to determine when it must 
be checked If the fermentation woes on 
too fast, conical cans, or *‘swimmers.” 
holding ice, are floated at the top of the 
tun, cooling the mass. The veast falls or 


rises according to the process used, pro 


Hn) ethene tater 


Ci rl a ng Sibel 
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ducing the lower or upper fermentation, 
and presently the beer is cleansed, as the 
process is called which removes the veast 
and stops the fermentation. The temper 
ature is lowered, and the fermentation 
thus checked. The beer is then pumped 
over into the resting casks, holding some- 
times three hundred barrels each, where 
it remains in store some months. It is 
then pumped over into ‘* shaving casks,” 
where one barrel of kreisen, or ferment 
beer, is added to every twenty of the new 
beer, which starts a new fermentation, 
giving the beer its ‘‘ head.” Shavings of 
beech or birch and “ finings” of isinglass 
are put in the cask, which take with them 
the last sediment, and the beer is now 
ready for racking 


Racking is the process of drawing off 














the clear beer from the lees by pumping or 
otherwise removing it from the tun, leay 

ing the dregs behind. The length of tims 

for which beer is stored depends upon the 
strength of the beer, the time of year 

and the capacity of the brewer's cellars 

Lager-bier means simply stored beer, from 
the German lager,a storage-place. Fouw 
to six months is considered a proper time 
for ordinary beer, though it is sometimes 
sent to market in two months, and some 

times kept a year. It is sold in barrels, 
in kegs, or in bottles, and the putting up 
is in itself an interesting process. Here, 
for instance, in one of the cool and can 

dle-lighted cellars, the beer is being rack 

ed off into kegs. The beer is delivered 
through great pipes, and while the work 
man is smartly fastening the bung into a 
keg on his right 
hand, a frothing tor 
rent is pouring into 
another on his left 
He must keep care 
ful watch that the 
pump is stopped be 
fore the beer reaches 
the turbid bottom of 
the tun, which he 
does by examining 





every once ina while 
| a glassful of the 
| brown, translucent 
liquid. Arecent in 
vention saves him 
this trouble by re 
placing a section of 
the pipe with a glass 
tube, behind which 
shines a light,so that 
the least turbidity is 
detected by a quick 
glance of the eye. 
The bottling of beer 
givesemploymentto 
a small army of per- 
sons, sometimes as a 
business altogether 
disconnected from 
that of brewing, and 
the making of bottles 
for this purpose is 
itself a considera- 
ble industry. There 
are single establish 
ments which bottle 
fully 200,000 barrels 
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COOLING—THE BEER-FALL. 


in a year, and the 
greater part of our 
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export trade is in bottled beer. After 
putting into kegs or bottling, the beer is 
now ready for delivery to the multitudi- 
nous beer shops and German gardens, 
vhich is done by the brewers themselves. 
The splendid teams of horses drawing the 
creat loads of beer kegs are one of the most 
noticeable features of our city streets. 
The many varieties of malt liquors differ 
according to the kind of malt used, the 
proportions of malt and hops, the methods 
of mashing and boiling, and the kind of 
fermentation and extent to which the con 
version of sugar into aleohol is carried. 
In England of the olden time ale Was a 
liquor brewed without hops, ivy berries 
furnishing the bitter principle, and the 
word beer was imported from Germany 
vith the practice of using hops; but there 
is now no really distinctive use of these 
two words in England, beer being used by 
the excise as the general term. The excise 
ithorities used to distinguish three grades 


malt liquors: strong ale; ‘‘tuppenny” 


ale, corresponding to table-beer:; and small 


beer. The ale-houses kept all three, and 


combined them variously by drawing 
from two casks a “* half-and-half.” Then 
**three-thirds,” or “‘three threads” (as it 


A GLASS OF BEER. 


FERMENTING 








CELLAR, 


got to be called), came into favor. combin 
ing all three. A wide-awake brewer hamed 
Harwood then began, about 1722. to brew 
an “entire,” closely imitating the product 
of the entire three butts, and this, first sold 
at the Blue Last Tavern, Shoreditch, so it 
is said, beeame a favorite with porters and 
other working-men, and was called porter 
Porter has now come to mean a dark iq 
uor, made partly from brown or bla 
malt, the caramel or burnt sucar in 

fives the sweetness and the sy) pr 
pearance, weighing eighteen or twenty 
pounds more to the barrel than water, and 
containing four or five per cent. of alcohol. 
Stout is a stronger porter, weighing about 
twenty-six pounds more to the barrel than 
water, and containing six or seven per 
cent. of aleohol. The strongest En 
ales contain as much as nine per cent. of 
alcohol, ordinary table-beer and Ameri 
can lager-bier about four per cent. ; ‘*smal 
beer,” usually made from the last wash 
ings of the mash-tub, is inferior in all the 
constituents, and has but one to two per 
cent. of alcohol. It is said that the excise 
men, before the saccharometer was used. 
distinguished the strong wort by the mark 


XXX, whence the triple X mark of to 





aera 
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day Bass’s ‘‘ India pale ale,” or ** bitter,” 
was introduced into general favor by the 
curious accident of a shipwreck of an In 
diaman on the English coast, which threw 
on the market a quantity of ale brewed 
With an extra proportion of hops to make 
it suitable for hot climates. It was so 
much liked that Bass began to brew it for 
home use, and so developed a specialty of 
enormous proportions. Another curious 
specialty of English brewing is the ‘‘au 
dit ales” of the Oxford and Cambridge col 
leves,a strong, sweet liquor of light col 
or, brewed at the annual auditing of ae 
counts, of which each ‘* fellow” of the col- 
lege, whether in residence or net, is enti- 
tled to his quantum. 

English malt liquors are all the product 
of what is known as upper fermentation, 
to which the term ale is distinctively and 
exclusively applied by American brewers. 
In this process the wort is started at a 
temperature above 50° Fahr., the fermen- 
tation or conversion of the saccharine mat 
ter is carried on quickly, the yeast and 
clearings rising to the surface as creat 
masses of froth. A considerable quantity 
of soluble gluten is left in the liquor, 
which has a tendency on exposure to the 
air, as in half-empty casks, to cause the 
aleohol to ferment into vinegar and sour 
the beer. Baron Liebig, who, like that 
other great chemist, Pasteur, gave much 
attention to beer-making processes, point 
ed out in his Organic Chemistry the su 
periority of the process of under fermenta 
tion used in Bavaria. For this the wort is 
started at a temperature under 50° Fahr., 
with free exposure to the air, by a kind of 
veast which produces oxidation by a slow 
combustion, like the rotting of wood, in- 
stead of by a rapid putrefaction. Less 
alcohol is produced, the product of oxida 
tion is carried with this under-yeast to the 
bottom as a sediment, there is little gluten 
left to start the conversion of alcohol into 
vinegar, and the beer does not easily sour. 

‘his is the dager-bier, i. e., store-beer, of 
Bavaria, as distinguished from the schenk 
bier, for immediate sale in winter, and its 
brewing was confined by the law to the 
cool weather between Michaelmas and St. 
George's Day (October through April). 
American brewers use the word beer as 
synonymous with this, but refrigerating 
methods enable them to disregard the out 
side temperature. Bock-bier isa stronger 
lager,made with a third more malt, flavored 
with coriander seeds, and with decidedly 





stupefying qualities, sothat it causes drin 
ers to act like a goat or bock. Weiss-bis 
is made chiefly from wheat malt, and is 
distinctive beverage of the Berliner « 
Prussian, while the Viennese drink a V 
enna beer, much like the American lage) 

Among the most curious developments 
of modern brewing are the frozen bee 
of Tasmania and the compressed beer o 
Switzerland, both made for export. Thi 
British colonies are fast learning to brey 
for themselves instead of depending on 
the mother country, and Tasmania, which 
has the best reputation for its beer, ships 
it to India and Australia in frozen blocks, 
so that in Caleutta they suck their beer in 
stead of sipping it. The Swiss process con 
sists In evaporating beer during the stage 
of fermentation or after the completion of 
that process, until the residuum is as thick 
as condensed milk, occupying from an 
eighth to a twelfth of its original bulk. 
The alcohol which distills over with the 
water is separated from the latter, and is 
afterward mixed with the syrupy extract 
of beer. The condensed beer, which is 
shipped in tins, is said to stand exposure 
to the air in almost any climate. When 
it is to be used, the proportionate amount 
of water is added, and fermentation is 
again started by adding some lees or or 
dinary beer, and it is claimed that the re 
sult isa good table-beer. 

In no process connected with the mak 
ing of beer, from the time that the grain 
is sown over the broad acres of Canada to 
its final destination in the barrel or the 
bottle, has there been a greater advance in 
the way of mechanical or chemical treat 
ment than that produced by the ice-mak 
ing and refrigerating machines. In ear 
lier days it was supposed that beer could 
be manufactured only during the cool 
months, and that its preservation depend 
ed entirely upon the amount of zero wea 
ther which would guarantee a full ice 
crop in the State of Maine. Until this 
was secured with reasonable certainty 
throughout the Northern States no brew 
er retired to rest with his mind entirely at 
ease. Now, owing to the operation of ice 
producing and refrigerating inventions, 
whereby the temperature of the storage 
vaults can be reduced and maintained, 
with but slight variation, at a proper de- 
gree of cold, the brewer is comparatively 
independent of any changes in the outer 
atmosphere. The principle of the ma- 
chines consists in the evaporating of ether, 
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ummonia, or some other volatile liquid in 


acuum, and again condensing the same 


ythat it can be used afres] Twenty de 
ees below zero can readily be reached 
d ice ereated at will under the burning 
it of India or Peru These machines 








FILLING 


‘e operated by steam-power, and, by a 


a 
singular paradox, the greater the amount 


¢ 


of heat employed, the larger the amount 
ot ice produced. 

It is estimated that over 5,000,000,000 
callons of malt liquors are annually brewed 
in this country and in Europe, of which 
Great Britain produces near! y 1,000,000, 000, 
Germany 900,000,000 (Austria-Hungary 
280,000,000 more), and the United States 
600,000,000 gallons. English brewers are, 
as a class, the most wealthy of her manu 


f 


facturers, and much land is passing from 
its old-time owners into their hands. 
‘That is beer! that is beer! that is beer! 
and that is beer!” said a Scotchman re 
cently to an American fellow-traveller on 
one of the Scotch lakes, as he pointed 
east, west, north, and south to fine estates 






























orn mging to old Seotch families 
Phe pre Par wnent inciudes Tourteen 
nr sa one maltster The to of 
Burt ( lrent, the centre of the trade 
Is one enormous brewery In fact,” savs 
one writer the brewerles are the town, 


THE KEGS 


and the interstices between the breweries 
simply contain some dwelling- houses.” 
The excellence of the wate r, not trom the 
river, but from wells in the lime rock 
which there abounds, is the key to the 
concentration Of brewing at this pl ice It 
includes over t urtv great brewing firms 
among them those of Bass and of Allsopp, 
which, with the great Guinness brewery 
of Dublin, lead the trade The firm of 
Bass alone covers one hundred and fifty 
acres with its wv orks, has several miles of 
private railway connecting them, employs 
two thousand persons, with a pay-roll of 
over $10,000 per week, has paid in one 
vear over $1,000,000 in taxes, pr duces 
above 750.000 barrels of beer a year and 


has in use nearly 500,000 barrels and kegs, 
scattered all over the United Kingdom. 
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These great brewers sell largely to bottling 
concerns, furnishing with each barrel a 
proportionate number of authorized labels. 
The whole town of Burton produces each 
vear close upon 3,000,000 barrels of thirty 

SIX Imperial gallons each—something over 
one-tenth the entire supply of the kingdom 


Nearly one-third of her Majesty’s revenue 


cents, the consumption averaging each 
year twenty-seven gallons for each of thi 
population. 

The United States, it will be seen, ranks 
third in the production of malt liquors, 
The following table shows the growth of 
this industry in the United States accord 


ing to the census takers: 


Matt Liquors: Sratistics rrom Unitep States Censvs 








1860. 1ST0.+ | 
Number of establishments 1,269 1,Yy72 1 =" 
POTSOUG CHIDIOFOS 5.6 kc sesic tev cans e%s 6,455 12,443 26,220 
Capital $15,782,342 $48,779,435 $91,208 224 
Waves ee 2.305.970 6,758,602 12,198,053 
Materials used .. etiows ees 28,177,684 56,836,500 
Waves and materi) ... .. 0c cccccecccs 84,936,286 69,034,553 
VAIN OL PROUUCE. ..56.-5 505% 55,706,643 101,058,385 


Number of barrels* 
| Wages per employé 


* These figures from revenue returns. 


(total in 1883-4, £87,205, 184) comes from the 
excise taxes on beer and spirits and from 
licenses for their manufacture and sale, 
the duty of 6s. 3d. ($1 50) per barrel on beer 
producing £8,637,141, or over $40,000,000. 
The tax originated in an agreement be 
tween the Convention Parliament and 
Charles IL. that the crown should accept, 
in lieu of the obligations connected with 
the holding of land—such as military serv- 
ice, purveyance, aids, ete.—excise taxes 
on liquors brewed or distilled forsale. The 
feudal rents amounted in 1660 to £100,000 
a year; the new taxes produced £610,000 — 
a good bargain indeed for his Majesty. 


] 


The total returns since then have been over 


£600,000,000. The reliance of the Ex 
chequer upon this source of revenue has 
caused the most extraordinary precautions 
to be thrown about the business by the 
crown officers On the other hand, the 
publie is most jealous as to an increase of 
this tax, and Mr. Gladstone’s proposal for 
its increase was the oceasion of a consider 
able riot in Trafalgar Square, London, and 
finally of the overturning of the Liberal 
ministry The English returns of 1881-2 
show that lieenses were issued to 15,574 
brewers, at £1 each, besides 110,025 house 
hold licenses to brew, at 6s. or 9s., and 
about 68,000 for the retail sale of beer. The 
licenses to retailers of spirits number over 
100,000 The average price of beer in Kng- 
land is given at 48s. ($11 52) per barrel of 
thirty-six imperial gallons, equalling over 
forty of our gallons, and the universal 


price per glass is ‘*tuppence,” or four 





6,574,617 


$5483 19+ 


18,347,111 


R465 2 l 


+ Currency. + Currency = $434 56 gold. 


The growth of the production and con- 
sumption of malt liquors in this country 
is very noteworthy, though the average 
consumption is not more than eleven gal 
lons per head each year, or less than half 
that in Great Britain. The United States 
makes a direct tax of one dollar per bar 
rel of thirty-one wine gallons on ale and 
beer, the receipts from which have risen 
from $12,829,803 in 1880 to $18,084,954 in 
1884, which is really less than the total 
number of barrels by the seven and a half 
per cent. discount allowed on the stamps 
which brewers must buy to affix to the 
packages. Our export trade, which now 
reaches Mexico, Central America, the 
West Indies, Brazil, the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, and Japan, and is even obtaining 
some entrance, because of the superiority 
of our lighter beers, into England and 
European countries, amounted for 1884 to 
238,228 dozen bottles, valued at $451,681, 
and 236,896 gallons unbottled, valued at 
$73,089, while the import was in bottles 
873,727 gallons, valued at $748,388, pay- 
ing a duty of thirty-five cents per gallon, 
or $305,805, an average of forty-one per 
cent., and unbottled 1,137,183 gallons, val- 
ued at $870,812, and paying twenty cents 
per gallon, or $237,436, an average of six 
ty-one per cent. Our consumption thus 
exceeds slightly our own production. The 
United States also imposes a license tax of 
$100 or 850 on brewers, according to the 
amount of their production, and of $50 on 
wholesale and $20 on retail dealers in 
malt liquors. The returns for 1883 sched- 
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2378 brewers, 2582 wholesale and 7988 


Li - 





Y retail dealers. The total number of li ganized into a United States Brewers’ Asso 
censes to retail liquors in all the States ciation—which has this vear held its twen 
is increased from 163,523 in 1880 to ty-fifth annual convention—and numer 
ay 37.871 in 1883. The standard price of ous subsidiary loeal organizations. and it 
er in New York is $8 per barrel, contain- spends something like $10,000 a year ona 
] ¢ about 450 glasses, and the retail price ‘literary bureau,” which records statisties 
Imost universally five cents the glass. and issues numerous publications to show 
Of the 26,220 people employed by brew that beer-drinking is the best preventive 
es only 219, or less than one per cent ,are of over-indulgence in ardent spirits It 
omen or children. The average wages is claimed that insanity arising fron, in 
weordingly higherthan in almostany temperance is significantly less wher \ 
other industry, as are in fact the actual beer is drunk, and that the consumption 
izes. The rise from 8374 in 1860 to of malt and of distilled liquors is in in 
$434.56 (gold) in 1870, and to $465 21 in verse ratio in the several countries. so 
LSSQO, by census returns, is probably not that the more beer, the less spirits, A lis 
ivgerated, for individual brewers re- cussion of this question is not within the 
ember the days of a generation ago province of an article dealing with the 
hen they or their fathers were working industry as such. It is probably untrue 
for 86 a month, where now $40 to 875. that beer is adulterated in this eo intry to 
a month is the usual wage The head any considerable extent, in which respect 
brewers in English breweries receiveabout there is a strong contrast with distilled 
-- is much as the same men here, but the spirits. The taxing power is a tremen 
‘y wages of the ordinary workers are very dous weapon in the hands of statesmen in 
re much lower. The employés in most of the prevention of intemperance, and tli 
] the breweries here receive perquisites in two theories on the subject are well 
If the shape of about as much beer as they summed up in the opposing opinions of 
eS ean drink. Atmany breweries each work- the French minister, Léon Say, that in i 
r man at the beginning of the day is given taxing ardent spirits legislation should be 
id brass checks for twenty glasses of beer, and guided exclusively from the fiseal, point 
nD the greater part of this liberal allowance is of view, and of Mr. Gladstone, that *‘ fiseal 
an ised. Most of these men prove healthy as grounds must necessarily be secondary 
al well as hearty, rheumatism and lung trou- and that the question ought to be decided 
If bles, from the extremes of temperature, be- on social and moral grounds.” The most 
DS ng what may be called the trade diseases. important contribution to the subject of 
ie The head brewers have very great respon- late years has been the special investiga 
Ww sibility, as the success of the brewery de- tion of the Swiss Statistical Bureau, which 
ie pends chiefly upon them; many of them concludes that taxation is the foremost 
| now have some scientific education, and a method of restricting the excessive use of 
1s technical school for brewers is now in ex- ardent spirits, which taxation should be 
LY istence in New York, under the manage- followed by a gradual abolition of taxes 
id - ment of the editor of the Bierbrauer upon wholesome beverages. 
to 
lL, 
at 
es 
y 
* ) ‘*DIMIDIUM FACTI.” 
aS 
ul ‘OE: fie! The sad thing I have heard! Aunt, cam you mean that stupid tal 
ts A most astounding rumor Of what I said to Charley 
x Just brought me by a little bird, secause the poor boy looked so pal 
us Has quite spoiled my good-humor! When I met him in the barley 
he A deed that has no proper name, What happened there was strictly this 
of And in a place secluded! And let them make the best of it 
ne Oh, Mary, I should die with shame I gave him scarcely half a kiss 
on To do the thing that you did!” And he gave me the rest of it 
in 
d- 
VoL. LXXI.—No. 425.—46 
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The brewing interest 


is excellently or 
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BACK-YARD 
STUDIES. 






“( NLY look 
at what is 
to be seen, and 

you will have 
garden enough without 
deepening the soil in 
your yard.” Yes, we 
might add, even though the latter 

be but the prosaic back yard of the 
average metropolitan home lot, and this, 
too, without the aid of gardener or florist 
other than is naturally represented by 
the disseminating breeze and its accessory 


4 hosts of winged tribes. 
A a Last summer, for the first time, I concluded to forego the 
> Ae customary sickle, and even at the risk of curious and fastidious 
gg serutiny of my neighbors to allow my back yard to follow its 


own sweet will. Judging from the evidences of former years, 
I had some reason for anticipating no mean counterfeit of a bit 
of country meadow beneath my windows. 

Before the spring had fairly passed, my wild garden had more 
than fulfilled the promise so disregarded in former years. The early grass at first 
held undisputed possession. Then followed the blooming vernal-grass and white 
clover, whose combined fragrance floated in at our windows. Each successive day 
now brought to view new faces, till, refreshed and nourished by the frequent summer 
showers and an occasional spray from a lawn sprinkler, my back-yard possessions 
soon revelled in wild and succulent luxuriance. 

It now happened that on a certain evening, having returned from a jaunt in sub- 
urban woods, with a bouquet of some rare plants for analysis, a friend whom I had 
previously initiated into the mysteries and delights of botany dropped in and sur- 
prised me at my work. 

“Oh, where did you get them?” exclaimed she, observing the wild flowers. ‘‘I do 
so long to follow up the botanical study of our native plants which I began so 
bravely and enjoyed so much in the country last summer; but what hope is there for 
us poor unfortunates who are tied down in the city for eleven months in the year?” 

‘* Have you a back yard?” I inquired, with honest solicitude. 

‘Certainly,’ replied my friend, greatly amused. 

‘*Then may you still remain in the city, and even without going beyond your front 
door find abundant oceasion for the use of your botany during your spare hours for 
the rest of the summer. Your back yard may yet prove the more beneficent half of 
your city lot, if you will but give it an equal chance to contribute to your enjoyment. 
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a everywhere beneath the windows 
hes scorching in the sun in mute 










f 74 ~— reproach 
- ‘tx x Rake ail i ; Wit + there is nothing which is 
“ pe EN brought home in these wild bou 
F yr < que - but what may exist in the un 
ae . de veloped possibilities of that baked 
- ao oy . sod Even now these same daisies 
Ay 
8) 
ok 
is 
id 
ve 
ut 
in 
ve 
er 
he 
IS, 
IST \ 
Vv f 
ry 
he 
us 
its 
S. f 
vit 
re ; 
st 
te 
Ly ‘Look at \ a 
er a these parties of 
ns returning plea- 
sure-seekers wheel 
b- ing by with hands 
id and laps overflowing with 
r- all manner of meadow 
blossoms and grasses gath 
lo ered in the suburbs!  AII 
sO day long this pageant has n 
or passed my door; and for e ; 
days to come you might 
observe, almost with pity, 
the yearning fondness with 
nt which these same flowers, “ONLY LOOK AT WHAT IS TO BE SEEN.” 
Yr arranged, re-arranged, and 
of winnowed, are cherished 
t. until the last one is withered and gone, and red clover, exuberant, and laden with 
while the barren, close-clipped grass-plot dew, are waving in the night air under my 
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) a ere 1 hos DeSLGeS ? 
) een ¢ en anh eust 
\s resu I ‘ 
( i ! i ist 1 ( 
yer 0 hit ie be r pieas t 
mp S 
rn , ‘ 
i! i er ObDSe! illo is ( iS 1¢ 
se Oo thie ) Ine is 1 ally if 
cepted ih i lulit Tot 
( sea my ¢ hn Curios 
( 1 OW1lNS? Morning L con 
‘ l to et of my claim by a 
ions tion Accordingly, with pencil 
’ note-book. I made i careful inspection 
I tangle of vegetation, and surprised 
‘ " : : 
i S { th the discovery ol] the follow 
0 pect there assembled. 

; The size of the plot of turf is about 
j twent ve by twelve feet, the vegetation 
¢ 

sometimes extending into the crevices be 
twee the flagging of the surrounding 
ilks 
The list is as follows 1 Spontaneous 
) urs 
i ( Trif } 
\\ ( 1) } 
4 BR Mi Ved j t 
Ve J t 
) , , 
| ] l 
aif i i 
( i I} (Z 
3) ( 1 
D Taraxacum dens-leonis 
( ( P Mine i ? 
] Daisy Flea-ba ky ron ann 
1) Leucanthemuin re. 
Mavy-weed Varvta cotula 
Roman We Ambrosia a sive f t 
4, od Solid ) 1 ad 
G j Solida iltissin ia 
’ ) 
(; | ‘ fago tan tifa 
Ya {e/ a millefolia 
( c-weed Stellaria media 
Mo ir Cl ve (era ia yatum 
y un Pla » ma 
I Plat Planta an ta 
\ s-h S Kehium vulgare 
Wild Ca Da § ’ 
B Ran ulus aci 
‘ Crerani i ac m 
VW (jy sf) fa 
P Port t ) 
5 ‘e) } tan wla 
‘ i P. i hudropipe 
~ Rw ra 8 U 
M rl i bla 
~~ f y l-} 
G S 
. t i } 
P veed { Nexus 
G Ar Lyn jie} 
J Oak ( podium botrys 
Knawe » t 
Field M | Sinapis a 5 
Pepper-grass Lenidie dsscreine 
Carpet-weed V Th) t. 
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M vy Foxtail-gras | / pra 
( it-¢ ae / ) 1 ; 
( I ss / ) ] 
Bird’s-nest Fungus C 
Mushroon 
{ | own ¢ di ibtful ) 


Among the above list there will doubt 
less be discovered a few whose presence 
will naturally strike the botanist as espe 
cially remarkable, notably the crane’s-bil] 
the of golden 
Concerning the rest of the list, however, | 

to doubt that it might 
duplicated or even bettered by the aver 
age city plot. The list, indeed, falls far 


short as an index of the natural vegeta 


and three varieties rod 


see ho reason be 


tion abounding in the neighborhood, and 


there elsewhere 
plants which I missed. For example, nei 
ther the burdock to be 


noted, although several lusty plants grew 


were several common 


dock nor was 
In a 
near neighbor's yard I noticed a plant of 
Datura stramonium,orthorn-apple,whiel 


not a hundred feet from my house. 


however, soon fell a victim to the ubiqui 
In another plot l observed 


plants of canary-grass ( Phalariscanarien 


tous cardener, 


sis) and toad-flax (Linaria vulgaris), both 
of which were not unfrequently to be met 
with among the neighboring vacant lots 
The Indian mallow (Abutilon avicenna 

bur (Xanthium 
hedge - mustard (Sisymbrium officinale 

and creeping-mallow (Malva rotundifo 
lia) were all common in the locality, as 


large 


cockle strumarium 


number of other weeds 
self and therefore 
which might most naturally 
ave been looked for in my back-yard as 


well as a 
and 
despised” 


h 


orasses—"* 


sOWN, 


semblage, and many of which I fully be 

lieve will yet show themselves. 
Recurring to the crane’s-bill plant, its 

presence doubtless had some intimate con 
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nection with my back windows And Lam gla 

that, puny and discouraged as the little waif 

2 proved a stranger 1n a strana und, and having 

ho heart to blossom it has at least fur shed mie 

an opportunity of touching upon its peculiar econ 

, tribution to the mechanical contrivances of plants 
the dispersion of seeds i a former paper 

4 alluded to the remarkable power of the witel 

. 7 hazel pod, which, as proven by actual demon 


stration and measurement, has propelled its 




























hard nutlets even to a distance of forty-five 


feet. The projectile power in that instance 


Is excited by the « OMPLeSSION O| WO OPPOSING 


elastie walls of the gaping nut a foree sueh 
as may Ona a common lustration 1 


’ 1 1 
the expulsion of an apple seed trom 


A between the lnger-tips The 

* f P caps lie of the violet thus « xpels 
Z I 

4 its seeds otten ten teet or more 
{| } ll tl } 

) In the erane’s-bill the mechan 

ism 1s of a different character It is 


of the nature of spring power, and 
may be likened to the catapult of an 
tiquity, i.e.. the recoilof a compressed 
spring suddenly released. The full 
powers of this tiny quintuple cata 
pult of the erane’s-bill I think have never 
been fully appreciated. 

The modus ope randi of this 
process I think will be made clear 
? by a little study of the accompany 
. ing illustration, in which pistils 

are shown in their va 
“< rious stages of devel 
’ opment. The pistil, it 
may be mentioned for 
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the benefit of those readers who may not 
be conversant with botanical terms, is the 
complete seed-vessel, including seeds and 
all accessories—from whose peculiar shape 
in the present instance the plant has de 


rived 


column 


its name It consists of a central 


surrounded at the base by the 
e seed capsules, each containing a si 


proy ided 


i 
and 


ole seed, with an elastic 


viry appendage extending upward, and 


in the immature pistil are joined at their 


edges around the central column, becom 
Ing permane ntly united at the apex. As 
Lhe ripe hing process proceeds, these edges 
become detached from each other, and 
the entire pistil is soon rigid in a high 
degree of retlex tension This condition 
first shows itself at the base, where the 
live tiny capsules are seen to release their 


hold at the lower edge and turn outward 


horizontally, held only to the central axis 


by thei inner edge. The under surfaces 
of the capsules Now open, converting 


each cell into an inverted cup It will 


naturally now be asked, what prevents 


the loose inelosed seed from falling out 2 


And 


here we see a most exquisite and 
dainty provision of nature in a minute 
fan-shaped tuft of silky hairs which 


spreads across the opening from its outer 
edge, which, while barely sufficient to re 
tain the weight of the seed, is easily over 
come by the momentum imparted when 


the rigid spring is finally released. 


A similar mechanism exists in many 
other geraniums In the pretty herb-rob 
ert (Geranium robertianum) the entire 


tensile appe ndage tlies olf, and the seed, 
proy ided with a lone silky tail, is released, 
and hurled 
John 


to considerable distance, Sir 
Lubbock says more than twenty 
feet, and this limit has been verified by 
my own experiments, 

My back yard afforded me other inter 
esting lessons in nature’s curious methods 
of seed dispersion. A plant of the com 
mon vetech (Vicia sativa) rambled over 
the clovers in one end of my plot, showing 
an occasional pinkish blossom and a num 
ber of long black pods. The tension here 
is of a spiral sort, the two valves of the 
pod suddenly bursting asunder in con 
volute form, casting the round black seeds 
a rod or more. I glory in the thought 
neighbor's yard 
appreciate 1t 


the 


that my could he only 


is likely to be richer for 
coming year by a goodly posse of 
these rambling but instructive vagabonds, 


though, the keen eyed but blind 


alas ! 
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cardener will doubtless be the first to dis 
cover them. 

Another still more interesting diselos 
ure occurred in the little plant call 
the wood-sorrel (O.ralis stricta), 
abounded in my yard. 


whic] 
Most people aa 
familiar with the jumping pods of the 
common jewel-weed (impatiens), or noli 
me-tangere, in the significant Latin phrase 
belonging to an order of plants noted for 
their impetuous treatment of their otf 
spring. But I yet noticed no 
mention of this singular disposition in thy 


have as 


wood-sorrel, whose pods, in general shap 
bear some resemblance to those of the im 
patiens. The mechanism of expulsion 
of the seed, however, is by no means 
obvious. 


These pods were present in abundance 
among their trifoliate leaves. Chancing 
to pick a stem of mature specimens, I was 
suddenly confronted with a demonstra 
tion like that depicted on the opposite page. 
Selecting a fully ripe pod at random, | 
had only to tap it with my finger to bring 
about in response just such an instan 
taneous fusillade. Once I observed a 
small but too inquisitive fly blown into 
mid-air by the explosion from within, 
which had probably been touched off 
simply by the agitation of his tiny foot. 

The demonstration commonly begins 
at the base of the pod, and continues up 
ward, each individual seed furnishing in 
its explosion the required incentive to 
its neighbor. For some time I was puz 
zled to account for the phenomenon. Two 
distinct forms proceeded from the pod. 
One a small red seed, and the other a 
queer whitish duplex pouch. <A ripe pod 
laid on a table would jump about as if 
alive while expelling the seeds, the latter 
not being seen at all, so swiftly were they 
ejected. 

Seeds forcibly dislodged from a less ripe 
fruit, falling upon the paper beneath, ex 
ploded and disappeared, occasionally leay 
ing one of the tiny pouches already men 
tioned. Fixing my eye ona single seed, 
it would suddenly entirely vanish as if by 
magic. | 

At length, capturing one of the spright 
ly atoms between my finger-tips, I close 
ly inspected it, and soon discovered the 
key to the mystery. The ovule proper 
was incased in a transparent aril, or close- 
fitting sac, which, bursting at the apex 
and dividing for some distance, reflexed 
upon itself elastically, and thus expelled 
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of some subterranean spring 
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tne inclosed seed. This is indicated minutely at the base of the 


lustration. The pod is divided into five upright cells each filled 
ith a single row of seeds. The outer edge of each cell is very 
in, and open from summit to base by a fine fissure, naturally ap 
wing closed, but readily yielding to pressure from within, The 
i] bursts within the pod at the outer edge, reverses upon itself, 
ists out the seed, and by its own reflex action on the walls of the 


| expels itself also, the edges of the cell immediately closing in 


the most innocent fashion 


rhe best time to observe this little exhibition, I think, is in July, 
later, the pods fruiting at this season being larg 


r 
d fuller than those ripened from the earlier and 


ve perfect flowers, and the Oaxalis being one of those os } 
range instances of plants—like several of our 13 ae 7) y 

: . + das j 
olets — which bear a supplementary crop of hae 


nall inconspicuous flowers, sometimes without 
tals, and completely hidden within the tight 
losed calyx, but which are, nevertheless, often 
» most prolific in the propagation of seed. 














By midsummer my wild garden had 
vughed the bricks and mortar to scorn, and 
id begun to sing in itS prison walls. It 
fairly bubbled up with exu 
beranee, like the outbursting 


fresh from a happy New Eng 
land meadow. Buttercups and 


daisies, milfoil, clovers, and this 
tles, and the blue stars of the 


chiecory, 
“Sueeory to match the sky,” 


intermingled with the tall pur 
ple grasses. All these in turn 
brought their hosts of natural 
companions, the butterflies and bee 

tles, night moths, fire-flies, and bees, 

andall manner of diminutive winged things 
The meadow grasshoppers and locusts were 
here. Even that ethereal little minstrel of 
night, the tree-cricket, gave forth his wel 
come lulling musie far into the dark hours, 
and even until the dawn, foraughtI know. Then 
what a wealth of interest among those shadowy 
tangles! The thistle with its tent of web and Fea : 
golden chrysalid, the bird’s-nest fungus with its WE ye a 
shooting spores, and the purslane with its box of iS Bf) a A} 
piled-up treasure; the spotted spurge, the goosefoot, oe fei 
and the knawel, with their non-committal faces and 

their total indifference to the novice’s botanical fervor. 


The wild carrots’ white saucers spread their accus- 
tomed feast. each serving up in its centre that myste- WOOD-SORREL EXPELLING ITS SEED a 
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ver, a tiny tid 
vever, nas provea 
or seer 
rious and 
nsect life amo 
junNeLTeSs ie 
s and the aphides, first 1 
daily enacted upon 
thistles and other pl 
trange spiders and 


ees and aph 


f orass 


h the possession of a back yard, then, part of his attention 


till hope ‘ Twenty-five varieties 

most case : of this plant bloomed 
iardened cit Let ’ in my borders last sea 
e quickened sod son, and they won my 
iave its freedom of << admiration, not less be 
xpression, and the cr cause of their beautiful 
erasses and weeds Sy display of color, which 
respite Trom 
sickle Git 
cold shoulder 
the gardener, or, if 
need be, confine his 
irts to the fence 
border, and if you 
vould repeat 
rnhy i xperience, 
let the chrys 
anthemum 


claim the chief 


more than once relieved itself against a 
background of snow, than for the sterling 
wisdom they had displayed in biding their 
time until the rival wildlings of my grass 
plot had seen their day. 

Next summer my square of turf shall 
again contribute to my enjoyment, yea, 
though I seed the whole community with 
thistles, tares, and flea-bane, and run the 
vauntlet of the city ordinances. 

I am the more worthy as a citizen in 
that my back yard bloomed last year, and 
if aman be a public benefactor who shall 
cause two blades of grass to grow where 
only one grew before, what shall be said 
of him who nurses the same to their full 
fruition and insures a tenfold progeny ? 





EAST A 


CHAPTER XVI. 


‘“ TT'S the most absurd thing—my being 
caught here in this way,” said Lucian 
‘But ever have 
imagined that Madam Giron could turn 


who would 


Spenser. 
into a tourist! As wellimagine De Torrez 
. commercial traveller.” 

‘I think he felt rather like one,” an- 
swered Margaret, smiling. ‘*‘He seemed 
to consider it an extraordinary state of af- 
fairs to be closing houses and taking jour- 
neys at a lawyer's bidding.” 

It was the 19th day of December. The 
thermometer outside stood at sixty-eight 
the 
Angels were Mrs. Carew, Margaret, 


Fahrenheit. In drawing-room of 
Kast 
Garda, Lucian Spenser, and Dr. Kirby. 
Lucian and his wife had left Gracias with- 
in a week after that sail through silver fog 
which had tempted Garda. Their depart- 
ive had been sudden. It was due to a 
telegraphic dispatch which had come to 
Rosalie from her unele in New York; he 
vas seriously ill, and wished to see her. 
This was the uncle under whose roof she 
iad spent her childhood and youth. 
ad not been especially attached to him; 
had never supposed that he was at- 
tached to her. But all who bore the Bo- 
gardus name (save perhaps Rosalie her- 
self) reserved to themselves the 


She 


inalien- 
able right of being as disagreeable to each 
other personally, year in, year out, as they 
chose to be, while remaining, nevertheless, 
as a family, indissolubly united; that is to 
say, that though as Cornelia and John, 
Dick and Alida, they might detest each 
other, and show not the slightest scruples 
about evincing that feeling, designated by 
their mutually shared surname their ranks 
closed up at once, like a line of battle un- 
der attack, presenting to the world an un- 
broken front. Dying, old John Bogardus 
had wished to Rosalie—Rosalie, his 
brother Dick’s child, who had made that 
imprudent marriage; he felt it to be his 
duty to advise her about certain invest- 
ments. In answer to his dispatch, Lucian 
had taken his wife north. 

When they reached New York, Rosalie 
found her uncle better; the physicians 
gave no hope of recovery, but they said 
that he might linger in this way for two 
months or more. In this state of affairs 
Lucian suggested to his wife that he should 
leave her there, and take a flying trip to 
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see 


NGELS. 


New Orleans: wished to 
make that journey in the winter, and this 


seemed as o od an occasion 


he had always 


as any, since, 
naturally, ** Unele Giovanni” could have 
no very burning desire to see him, Lucian, 
day after day. Rosalie, anxious always to 
put herself in accord with her husband's 
ideas had 
even tried, when they were by themsel 7es, 
to call stern, long-upperlipped old John 


‘Uncle Giovanni” herself, though she had 


she was so anxious that she 


failed to discover much appropriateness in 
it—gave her consent; the separation, even 
for a few weeks, would be hard for her, 
but that she would bear to give Lucian en- 
tertainment. 

He left her, therefore, a little before the 
middle of December. And if he arrived 
instead of at New Or- 
leans, this was because he was taking in 
Was it 


and then cross the 


at Gracias-a-Dios 


Gracias on the way. not as easy 
to come first to Florida 
southern country westward to the beauti- 
ful city on the Louisiana shore, as to fol 
low the 
down? If it was not as easy, in any case 
he preferred it. And the course Lucian 
Spenser preferred he renerally followed. 
It was fortunate, therefore, that he pre 
ferred nothing very evil. 


long course of the Mississippi 


In the present 
instance his preference held intentions 
quite without that element. He 
spend four or five days in Gracias; 
should collect 


should 
he 
various small possessions, 
which, owing to his hasty departure, he 
had left there, at East 
Angels, at Madam Giron’s, at the Gothie 
rectory; he should two 


scattered about 


finish or three 


sketches in which he felt an especial in 


terest; and he should say good-by in a 
more leisurely way to his relatives, the 
Moores, as well as to the other people 
there whom he liked so well, for he had 
the feeling that a long time might elapse 
before he should see that little coast ham- 
He had 


Madam Giron, as before. 


let again. hoped to stay with 
But when 
arrived at her door, late in the afternoon 
of the 19th, he found it barred and that 
lady absent: evidently his letter had not 
reached her. 


he 


Madam Giron had seemed to him like 
one of those barges which lie moored far 
up some quiet bay, with their masts re- 
moved and a permanent plank walk made 
from the deck to the shore. The idea that 
this stationary craft could have gone to 











sea, that this sweet-voiced, sweet-tempered 
lady, with her beautiful eyes, redundant 
Dyure, many children, and complete non 


admiration for energy and the 


world, could have started suddenly on her 
travels, had never once occurred to him. 
Unt live aays before, it had never oe 


curred to Madam Giron herself. 


At that date she had received a letter 
from Cuba telling her that a share in 
some property Vas awaiting her the re, a 


long-contested lawsuit having at leneth 


been decided in favorof her mother’s fam 
had 


Madam Giron consulted her friends: was 


a circle which many members 


it an occasion when d ity demanded that 
she should make the great effort of going 
in person to Cuba for the sake of ** these 
dear angels,” her children (the lawyer 
having written that her presence would be 
necessary), or Was it not Gracias dis 
cussed this point. It was an effort fora 


lady to make; a lady was not in the habit 
of leaving her home, the congenial society 
of her friends, the cherished seclusion of 
her own cirele, to rush about the world at 
a lawyer's request, exposing herself in pub 
lic conveyances, such as stages, river boats, 
and sea-going steamers, to association with 
all sorts of people; some of her friends, 
the her own 
nephew, De Torrez, were decidedly of the 
opinion that she should not go. 


notably Senor Ruiz and 


‘It’s so characteristic—their discussing 
itas they are doing,’ Winthrop remarked 
to his aunt—‘‘discussing whether or not to 
take a short journey in order to secure an 
inheritance.” 

‘‘Tt’savery small inheritance, isn’t it ?” 
asked Aunt Katrina, languidly, 

‘About fifteen hundred dollars, I be- 
But you must remember that with 
out it those children, probably, will have 


lie, 


eve 


nothing but that mortgaged land.” 


‘I don’t think the people here know or 


care whether they've got any money or 
not,” said Aunt Katrina, in rather a dis- 
crusted tone 


~ No. they don't. 


of the 


Probably that is one 

reasons why I like them so well.” 
‘Yet you have a clear idea of the value 

of prop rty, Eve rt.’ 

4 had! I've 

And Evert paused, see 


iould think I worked 


i Si 


Wea 


momentary vision, those vears 





bor, those years when he had earried, 


month after month, responsibilities so 


heavy, had guided enterprises so far-reach- 
ing, and requiring each such intensity of 


outside 
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thought and care, that only the power of 
his strong will had enabled him to sle 
at night—reviewing those years, he said to 
himself that he had at 


of the force that went to make the money 


least a clear id 


to make it at least in the way in which h 
had been made. It was force tremendous 
And let those who had had no personal ex 
perience of its nature refrain from eriticis 
ing what they did not and could not un 
derstand, 

‘Tell me one thing, Evert,” pursued 
Aunt 


her nephew’s affairs. 


Katrina, whose mind was now on 
‘When you went 
north last month, wasn’t it on account of 
something connected with that cousin of 
yours, or rather of your father’s, David 
Winthrop ?” 

‘** Well, David has great capacity: le is 
really wonderful,” answered Winthrop, 
coming out of his reverie to smile at the 
remembrance of the inetfectual, sweet-tem 
pered man. ‘In spite of the new partner 
ship, he had managed to tangle up every 
thing almost worse than before.” 

‘Yet people call you hard!” comment 
ed Aunt Katrina, plaintively. 

‘Lam hard. I spend half my time try 
ing not to be,” responded her nephew, in 
what she called one of his puzzling tones. 
Aunt Katrina sometimes found Evert very 
puzzling. 

Madam Giron had finally decided to fol- 
low the advice of Dr. Kirby, which was, 
and had been unwaveringly from the be 
ginning, to go. She could not but be 
aware that the Doctor had seen more of 
life,and was more truly a man of the 
world (the present world, not that of the 
days of the past, ‘‘the days,” as Mrs. 
Thorne had denominated them, ‘‘ of the 
Galleons’), than anybody they had in 
Gracias; she mentioned this during a con- 
fidential interview which she had with his 
mother. The Doctor, of course, was not 
surprised by her statement; he could not 
help knowing that he was. 

Madam Giron, therefore, had left her 
children with Madam Ruiz, closed her 
house, and started, accompanied by the 
disapproving De Torrez, three days before 
Lucian’s arrival at her locked door 

The wagon which had brought him was 
well on its way back toward Gracias; he 
had walked up the long, winding, densely 
shaded path which led to the old house, 
leaving his luggage piled at the distant 
gate. He turned and stood a moment on 
the piazza, meditating upon what he 
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should do, and, as he did so, he noticed the 
stillness, missing half-unconsciously that 
sustained high chant that one hears in the 
country at the North toward sunset in 
summer, when fields are near, the voice 
probably of myriad insects, but a sound so 
m ich a part of the rural landscape at that 
iour that most persons only become con- 
scious of it, as Lucian now, by perceiving 
the lack of it when it is absent. Then he 
remembered that it was not summer at the 
North. but December: ice was clogging the 
rivers and clinging to the bare branches, 
people were bringing evergreens from the 
snowy woods to deck the churches for 
Christmas. 

His reverie, with its two little vignettes 

‘summer fields, and evergreens in the 
snow, had lasted but a moment: he left 

e piazza and went toward the branch, 
vhere was the cabin of old Cajo, Madam 
Giron’s faetotum. Cajo’s wife, Juana, 

is cook at the ‘* big house,” and the two 
old servants were delighted to extend the 
hospitality which their mistress, they knew, 
would have immediately ordered had she 
been at home. In half an hour, there- 
ore, the guest was seated at the * big 
ouse”’ table, before an impromptu but ex- 
cellent meal, his old room was ready for 
him upstairs, and there were even lights 
in the drawing-room, which, however, he 
extinguished as he passed by on his way 
to the front door. He locked this door 
behind him, and put the key in his pocket: 
the two servants were not to wait for him; 
they were to go back to their cabin as soon 
as their work was done, taking with them 
the key of another entrance. 

Lucian was going over to East Angels. 
He went through the fields, still lighted by 
the after-glow, then passed into the dim- 
ness of the wood: reaching East Angels’ 
border, he crossed the Levels, and ap- 
proached the house through the orange 
walk. As he had written only to Madam 
Giron, and the letter had followed her to 
Cuba, no one knew that he was coming. 
He entered the drawing-room. And there 
Was a cry of surprise. 

The evening that followed was enliven- 
ed by animated conversation. Dr. Kirby 
thought it almost a brilliant occasion. 
The brillianey without doubt had been ex- 
cited by Lucian’s unexpected arrival, and 
he had brought his own gay spirits with 
him. Still, they had all contributed some- 
thing, the Doctor felt: his own sentences, 
for instance, had displayed ‘* much per- 
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spicuity.” The Doctor had his own de- 
seriptive terms. He had no idea that they 
had grown old-fashioned. Garda’s re- 
marks he designated as ‘* sprightly,” Mar- 
gvaret’s way of talking he had long ago 
characterized as ‘**most engaging”; the 
Doctor still praised a young man for pos 
sessing ‘sensibility’; he could even re 
store the lost distinction to that fallen 
from-grace word ‘‘genteel.” When, after 
its at East Angels, he said to 


ner he deseribed eve rything 


one of his vi 





his little mo 
to her, partly because he liked to describe, 
but principally because he was a devoted 
son, and did all he could to entertain her 

“The conversation, Ma, during the even 
ine was easy, animated, and genteel, it 


must h 


ve been a coarse-grained person in 
deed Who could not appreciate the delicate 
aroma of that last word as used by him 

On the pre sent occasion the Conversa 
tion had been even more than all this, 
and when at last it was brought to a close, 
and the Doctor, having indulged in a gen 
eral mental review of it (especially his 
own share), Which made him, as glory is 
apt todo, extraordinarily thirsty, was com 
pounding a class of orangeade to drink be 
fore going to bed, he could not resist rr 
marking to Winthrop, as the latter pass d 
through the empty room on his way to 
the balcony for a final cigarette, ‘* Quite 
a brilliant little occasion, wasn’t it 2?” 

‘Thanks to you,” Winthrop answered. 

‘Softly, softly,” said the Doctor, much 
pleased, but still considerate. ‘‘I am old, 
and can no longer be a leader. But that 
young Spenser, now 

‘Yes, that young Spenser now—thanks 
to him too,” said Winthrop, disappearing 

The Doctor could not but think that his 
host was sometimes a little dry. 

The next day Lucian finished one of 
his sketches, went up to Gracias to pay 
some visits, returned at sunset, and again 
st Angels. He 


announced, when he eame in, that he 


spent the evening at E 





had decided to remain a week longer in 
his solitary quarters; after that he should 
spend a day with the Moores, and then 


start westward toward New Orleans. 





ht days more,” said Garda, count- 
ing. 
‘Yes. See how agreeable you will 


have to be! Everything fascinating you 


know, I beg you to say, so that my last 
hours may be made harrowingly delight 
ful; for it’s very uncertain whether I ever 
see Gracias again.” 
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‘‘T don’t care about ‘evers,’” said Gar- 
da; ‘*‘evers’ are always far off. What I 


ire about is to get every instant of those 
eight days She left her chair and went 
across to Winthrop. ‘Are you going to 
be nice ?” she asked, in a coaxing tone. 
** Do be nice; arrange so that we can go 
somewhere every day.” She spoke SO 


that he alone could hear her. 

** Do voucall that being nice? [thought 
vou did not like to go out 

“When there's nobody but ourselves 
Idon’t. That is, not often, for it’s always 
the same people, the same thing. But 
when there’s somebody else, somebody [ 
really want to talk to, that’s different. 
There are a great many more chances to 
talk and sav what you like when every- 
body is walking about in the woods or on 
beaches than you ever get in a parlor, 
you KhOW 

Winthrop had never lost his enjoyment 
of Garda’s truthfulness. He did not ad- 
mire Lucian Spenser, but he did admire 
the girl’s coming to ask him to secure for 
her as many opportunities as possible for 
being with that fascinating guest. She 
wished to see him; she did not see any 
reason why she should not express the 
wish. Thus he judged her. 

All very well for the present,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘ But we can not forever keep 
vou supplied with a new Punch and 
Judy 

‘What's Punch and Judy ?” 

He altered his sentence. ‘* With new 
Lue an Spensers a 

‘Let me have the old one, then, as long 
as I can,” responded Garda. 

They made two or three excursions from 
East Angels. And she probably had the 
‘chances’ which she had so appreciative 
ly outlined. Nevertheless, early in the 
afternoon of the fourth day, Lucian came 
over to say good-by to them; he had made 
up his mind to start westward sooner 
than he had at first intended. He should 
not go again to Gracias: he had been up 
that morning to take leave of the Moores; 
he should drive from Madam Giron’s di- 
rectly across to the river. There was a 
moon: he should probably start about 
nine that night 

“On Christmas Eve 2” said Betty, in 
astonishment ‘**And be travelling on 
Christmas Day?) Why, Mr. Spenser, that 
seems to me downright heathenish.” 

Lucian did not contradict Betty’s view 
of the case, and he gave no reason for his 





sudden departure. There was no change 
in him in any way, no appearance of de 
termination or obstinacy; yet they could 
not make him alter his decision, thougeh 
they all tried, Betty with remonstrance, 
Dr. Kirby with general Christmas hospi 
tality, Winthrop and Mrs. Harold with 
courtesy. Garda did not Say much, 

Dr. Kirby was again at East Angels, 
Mrs. Rutherford having sent for him on 
account of a peculiar sensation she felt 
in a spot ‘about as large as a dime” un 
der her collar-bone, and which she was 
sure must be the beginning of angina pec 
toris. She had improved since his arriy 
al—she always improved after the Doc 
tor’s arrivals; but it had been arranged 
that he should spend his Christmas there, 
his mother coming down the next morn 
ing to join the party. 

Lucian remained an hour. Then he 
bade them all good-by, left his farewells 
for Mrs. Rutherford, and departed; he had 
still his packing to do, he said. It was 
not yet four o'clock; it seemed as if he 
had reserved for that process a good deal 
of time. 

Garda had received the tidings of his 
going with dilated eyes. But the startled 
expression soon left her, she laughed and 
talked, and, under the laughter, her mood 
was a contented one; Margaret, watching 
her, perceived beyond a doubt that there 
was no affectation in this, the content 
ment was real. After Lucian had gone, 
the little party in the drawing-room broke 
up. Margaret went to give Lucian’s good 
by to Aunt Katrina. Aunt Katrina was 
only ‘‘so-so”; she was inclined to find fault 
with her niece for not having brought Lu- 
cian in person to take leave of her instead 
of only his message. She was lying ona 
lounge, and there was an impression of a 
great deal of beautiful white lace and a 
faint odor of wood-violets. No, she didnot 
care for any reading that afternoon; Dr. 
Kirby was coming to play backgammon 
with her. Betty now entered, and Mar- 
garet went to her own room. Presently 
Garda, who had heard her step, called; 
Margaret opened the door of communica- 
tion between their two chambers and look- 
ed in. The girl was swinging in her in- 
door hammock, her little feet in their low 
black slippers pendent over the edge; she 
had taken off herdress and put on a white 
dressing-gown, and had her hands clasped 
under her head. ‘* Going out ?” she said, 
as she saw Margaret’s garden hat. 
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6° Veg.” 
‘To the garden ?”’ 

‘‘Further. Out on the barren.” 

**T know where. To take the medicine 
to that sick child. Why don't you send 
somebody Y 

‘I like to go.” 

‘*No, you don’t,” said Garda, laughing. 
‘You're as good as gold, Margaret, but 
vou don't really like to go; you don't real 

like the negroes, personally, one bit. 
You would do anything in the world for 
them; give them all your money and all 
your time, teach school for them, make 
clothes for them, and I don’t know what 

But you would never understand 
em though you should live among them 
ill the rest of your life, and never see a 

‘ite face again. Now J wouldn't take 
one grain of the trouble for them that you 

ould, because I don’t think it’s in the 

‘ast. necessary. But, personally, I like 

them; I like to have them about, and talk 
to them, and hear them talk. Iam really 
attached to all the old servants about here. 
\nd I venture to say, too, that they would 
all prefer me forever, though I didn’t lift 

finger for them, to you, no matter what 
sacrifices you might make to help them, 
wcause they would see and feel that J 
really liked them, whereas you didn’t. 
But, do you know, too, I really think you 
like to be busy just for the sake of it. 
When there’s nothing else you can do, 
you go tramping about all over the coun- 
try until I should think your feet would 
spread out like a duck’s. I should like to 
know when you have given yourself an 
hour or two of absolute rest—such as lam 
taking now 2” 

‘*‘T can’t sleep in the daytime,” was Mar- 
garet’s answer to this general southern re- 
monstrance; ‘‘and a duck’s feet are very 
useful to the duck.” 

“Oh, of course I know your feet are 
lovely. But I shouldn't think they could 
stay so, long.” 

‘*There seems to be no end at least to 
your powers of ‘staying so,’ especially 
when you get into a hammock,” remarked 
Margaret. But she spoke with a smile on 
her lips. She was well satisfied to see the 
girl swinging there contentedly, her eyes 
already misty with sleep. 

‘*Good-by,” she said, closing the door. 
Then she put on her hat and gloves, and 
started on her mission. The sick child, for 
whom Dr. Kirby had prepared the medi- 
cine, lived in a cabin two miles and a half 
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from East Angels, on the barren In ad 
dition to the taste for unnecessary philan 
thropy which Garda had attributed to her, 


as well as that for unnecessary exercise, 


Margaret appeared to have a taste for sol 


itude: she generally took her long walks 

alone That is, she took them whenever 
, . > 

She had the opportunity But this was 


not so often as it might have been, because 
of Ai 


a habit of ramifving through all the hours 


Katrina's little wishes, which had 


) 
8] 


of the day. It was not that Aunt Katrina 
expected you to oceupy yourself in her be 
“ope 


ialf the whole afternoon; she would have 


exclaimed at the idea that she made such 
exactions as that She only wished you 
to do some one little thing for her at two, 
and then something else ‘‘a little before 
three,” and then again possibly she might 
‘feel like” this or that later Say, “any 
time” (liberally) ‘* between half past four 
and five.” In this way she was sure that 
you had the whole afternoon to vourself, 
In addition Margaret was housekeeper, 
and with the heterogeneous assemblage of 
servants at East Angels, the position re 
quired an almost hourly exercise Of diplo 
macy. Celestine, so excellent in her own 
sphere, could not be relied upon in this, 
because, pre ssed by her desire to ** educate 
the black man,” she was constantly intro 
ducing primers ‘*in words of one syllabl 
into the sweeping, the dusting, and the 
bed-making. She had even been known 
to suspend one open on the crane in the 
kitchen fire-place for the benefit of Aunt 
Dinah-Jim during the process (for which 
she was celebrated) of roasting wild tun key. 
But ‘the black man,” ineluding Aunt Di 
nah, would have been much more im- 
pressed by primers ‘*in words of six.” 
For the rest of this afternoon, however, 
Margaret was free; she had several hours 
of daylight still before her. She walked 
on across the barren, and had gone about 
half the distanee, when she was overtaken 
by Joe, the elder brother, the sixth elder 
brother, of the little Jewlyann for whom 
the medicine was intended. Joe, a black 
lad in a military cap, and a pair of his 
father’s trousers, which were so well 
strapped up over his shoulders by fragmen- 
tary braces that they covered his breast 
and back,and served as jacket as well, took 
the vial from the lady who was so kind to 
them. And then Margaret, promising to 
pay her visit another day, turned back. 
As she approached East Angels again, she 
made a long detour, and entered on the 
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southern side at the edge of the Levels. 
Here, pausing, she looked at her watch: it 
was not yet half past five: she turned and 


southeastern woods, which 


entered th 
came up at this point to the East Angels 
the 


on, following 


shaded aisles, 
path, but 


Any one see 


border Once within 


; , 
she walked no 
wandering at random. 
ing her then would have said that the ex- 
pression of her face was much altered: in- 
stead of the composure that usually held 
S\Vy 


ay there, it was the expression of a per- 


son much agitated mentally, and agitated 


perhaps by unhappiness. She walked on 
With irrecular steps, her hands interlock- 
ed and anging before her. palms down 
ward, her eyes on the ground. After 
some time she p vused, and seen d tomake 
in effort to press back her troubles, not 
only a mental effort, but a physical one, 
after the manner of people whose sensi 


iliti are keen; she placed her hands 
over her forehead and eyes, and held them 
ith a for 


Then she let them drop, and 


there w firm pressure several] 
minutes. 
looked about her. 

she was near the 
Madam 


only a narrow 


She had wandered far: 
eastern boundary of the wood: 
house was in sight 


Giron’s 


field lay between. She was sufficiently 
acquainted with the forest to know that 
Three 


paths crossed it, leading from East Angels 


one of the paths must be near. 
to the Giron plantation and beyond; this 
would be the most easterly of the three. 
She turned to look for it. 

It was not distant, and before long she 
upon it. And at 
did so she caught a glimpse of Evert Win- 
throp’s figure. 


came the moment she 
He was on the other side 
of the path, at some distance from her, in 
the wood, but than 
Was: seated on a camp stool, he was ap- 


nearer its edge she 
parently using the last of the daylight to 
For he had 

sketching during his long stay 
Ano Is, 


rather geometrical, 


taken to 
East 
producing pictures which were 


finish a sketch. 


al 


it is true; but he main 
tained that there was geometry in every 
landscape. 

Margaret had now entered the path, 
and was walking on toward the west. 

It happened that Winthrop at this mo- 
ment lookedup. But hedid not doso until 
her course had carried her so far past him 
that it was not necessary for her to bow 
or give sign of having seen him. He was 
too far off to speak; there was, in fact, a 
wide space between them, though they 
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could see each other perfectly across the 
But though, by the breadth 
of a second, he had failed to look up in 


open clade. 


time to bow to her, he was in time to see 
that she had observed him—her eyes were 
In that 
same instant, too, Margaret perceived that 
he saw she had observed him. 

A minute later a sharp 
bend in the path took her figure out of his 


in the very act of turning away. 


She passed on. 


sight. He looked after her fora moment, 


hesitating whether he would 


Then he seemed 


as though 
not follow her. to give 
up the idea; he returned to his sketch. 
Margaret, meanwhile, walking rapidly 
along the path on the other side of the 
bend, came upon some one—Garda. 
‘*Garda! 
abruptly. 
‘IT might rather say, how in the world 
answered Garda. ‘'] 
thought you were out on the barren.” 


you here?” she said, stopping 


came you here ?” 

She spoke in her usual tone, and Mar 
caret, Who had been ereatly startled upon 
‘*T didn't 


one 


seeing her, controlled herself. 
vo far on the barren. I 


. 7 } 
og oO: the 


nret 
boys and gave him the vial; then I came 
But it’s time 

ve shall be 


round this way for a walk. 
now for us both to go back; 
late as it is.” 

Garda gave a lone sigh, which, howev- 
er, ended in a smile. ‘*Oh dear! 
bad [ve met at this moment of all 
others, for of course now I shall have to 
tell you, and you'll be sure to be vexed. 


it’s too 


you 


I'm not going back now; I'm going over 
to Madam Giron’s to see Lucian.” 
Margaret looked at her. Her eyes for 
one brief instant showed uncertainty. But 
the uncertainty was immediately replaced 
by a decision: no, it was, it must be, that 
this girl did not in the least realize what 
she was doing, or rather what evil tongues 
and in truth evil tongues 
had flourished so little in Gracias that she 
had small opportunity for comprehending 


might say of it; 


their power. ‘‘It is foolish to go, Garda,” 
she said at last, putting some ridicule into 
her tone. 
you; he doesn’t want to see you again.” 

Garda did not assert the contrary. And 
she remained perfectly unmoved by the 
ridicule. ‘“ But Z want to see him,” she 
explained. 

‘“We can send for him, then—though 
he will laugh at you. There is plenty of 
time to send.” 

‘* No,” replied Garda. For I want to 
see him by myself, and that I couldn't do 


** Lucian has said good-by to 
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at the house; there’d be sure to be some 


dy about: you yourself wouldn’t be very 


ar off, I reckon. No: Ive thought it all 
over. and I would rather see him at Mad 


am Giron’s. 

‘Absurd! You can not have anything 
of the least importance to say to him,” 
said Margaret, still temporizing. She to rk 
the cirl’s hand and drew it through her 

‘*Oh, the important thing, of course, is 
to see him,” answered Gard 
Winthrop was so far from the path that 


ow sound of their voices, speaking in 


their usual tones, could not reach him. 
But the bend was near; let Garda once 
sit, and he would see her plainly. He 


mild not only see her pass through the 

vod, but, from where he sat, he com 
manded the field which she would have 
to cross to reach Madam Giron’s, and both 
the front and side entrances of that ram 
bling old house, which lay opposite. All 
this pictured itself quickly in Margaret’s 


ind. She tightened her hold on the 
cirl’s hand, and the ridicule left her 
voice ‘Don’t go, Garda,” she said, be 


seechingly. 

‘I must; it’s my last chance to be with 
him, to look at him.” 

‘Tshouldn’t care much for a last chance 
which I had had to arrange entirely my- 
self.” 

“Well, that is the difference between 
us—I should,” Garda answered, serenely. 

‘I shall have to speak more plainly, 
then, and tell you that you must not go. 
It would be thought extremely wrong.” 

“Who would think so 2” 

‘* Everybody.” 

“You know you mean Evert,” said 
Garda, amused. 

‘I mean everybody. But if it should 
be Evert too ?” 

‘*T shouldn't care.” 

‘Tf he were somewhere about here 
now, and should see you, wouldn't you 
care for that?” asked Margaret, a change 
of expression, in spite of her effort to pre- 


vent it, passing over her face. 


But Garda did not see the change, her 
eves had happened to fall upon a loosened 
end of her sash; she drew her hand away 
in order to retie the long ribbons in a new 
knot, while she answered: ‘‘ Do you mean 
see me going into Madam Giron’s? No, 
provided he didn’t follow me. I give you 
my word, Margaret, that I should really 


like to have Evert see me; I believe I'd go 
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half a mile out of my way on purpose ; he 
is sO exasperatingly sure of— 
‘Of w 
“Of everything,” answered Garda, mak 


Ing a grimace ‘But especially of me 


Having now adjusted the knot to her sat 
isfaction, she raised her eyes again Bu 
you are the one that cares,” she said, look 
ing at her friend. ‘I can’t tell you how 
sorry | m that you have met me here,” 
she we on 1a tone of sincere regret 


that you would change your mind, and 
come ‘way round through this wood It’s 
too late now.’ And she walked on to 


Ward the bend 


Margaret stood still for a momen 


Then she followed her. ‘* Garda,” she 
said, ‘* L bee vou not to go: I bee vou here 
onmy knees, 1f that Will move vou Your 
mother left you to me; I stand in her 
place; think what she would have wished 


Oh, my dear child, it would be very wrong 

to go Listen to me and believe me.” 
Garda, struck by her agitation, had 

stopped Witl 


had prevented her from kneeling. ‘* Mar 


a sort of soft outery she 


graret! you kneel to me ? you dear, eood, 
beautif il Margaret! You care SO Much 
about it, then ?—so very much 

**More than anything in the world,” 
Margaret answered, in a voice unlike her 
own. 

With one of her sudden impulses, Gar 
da exclaimed, ‘** Then I won't go!” 

Margaret moved back a step, and lean 
ed against the trunk of one of the great 
oaks. 

‘* But somebody must tell Lucian, then,” 
pursued Garda. 

‘*Do you mean that he expects you ?” 
said Margaret, lifting her head quickly. 
It had been resting against the tree. 

‘*“Not at the house. When he came 
over to say good-by, of course I made up 
my mind at once that I should see him 
again in some way before he started, and 
when you had gone out on the barren (as 
I supposed), I wrote a note and sent Pablo 
over with it.” 

‘*Oh, Garda! trust a servant 

te Why . Pablo would let himself be torn 
to piec s before he would betrav a Duero. 
I verily believe he thinks he’s a Duero 
himself—a Duero a little sunburned! To 
show you how much confidence I have in 
him, in the note I asked Lucian to take 
this path, and come as far as the pool, 
where I would meet him at a certain hour. 
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remembered 
that I had not said clearly enough which 


Then, after it was sealed, I 
path I meant (there are three, vou know) 
ind so I told Pablo to say to Mr. Spenser 
that I meant the eastern one. If I hadn’t 
been afraid he would forget some of it, I 
should have trusted the old man with the 
whole message, and not taken the trouble 
Well, 


rone I went to sleep 


to write at all. after the note had 
And then, when I 
woke, 1bcame over me suddenly how much 
would be to see } 


the 


we could have chairs, you know 


nicer it Lucian in the 


house instead of In woods for one 


thing, 
, , : ‘ 
and so I came over earlier than I had at 


first intended, in order to get to Madam 


Giron’s before he would be Starting for 


the pool But you have kept me so long 


that he must be starting now, I should 
think.” 

‘Let us go home at once, then,” said 
Margaret 

‘No; Lean’t do that, Margaret; I can’t 
let him go to the pool, and wait and wait 
there all for nothing. Who's that?’ she 
added, in a startled voice. 

Phe both looked westward. In this 
direction, the direction of East Angels, 


the path’s course was straight for a long 
The had 
what dimmer in the slowly fading light, 
the figure they 


distanee. wood orown some 


the far 
this vista, coming toward them, 
Yet they 


and now saw at 
end of 
vas not yet clearly outlined. 
both recognized it. 

‘*Dr. Kirby!” She 


looked frightened. 


whispered Garda. 
Margaret 
fear bef re, 


had never 


seen her show ‘*He knows 


He would nevy- 
this hour unless it were for 


he is coming after me. 
er be here at 


hat.”’ She seized Marearet’s hands. ‘*Oh, 

what shall I do? It isn’t for myself I 

care, but he mustn’t meet Lucian.” 
‘Come into the woods. This way.” 


And Margaret hurried her from the path, 
in among the trees on the south side of it. 
‘*No; that leaves 
And he mustn't 
meet Lucian. He mustn’t meet Lucian.” 

From the point in the forest to which 
Margaret had brought her the southern 


But Garda stopped. 


him to meet Lucian. 


end of Madam Giron’s house was in sight 
At this instant 
he opened the 


as far as the side door. 
Lucian himself appeared ; 
door, walked forward across the piazza, 
and stood there looking about him. 

The sight of him doubled Garda’s ter- 
ror. ‘'] co and him,” 
said; ‘‘there’s time.” 


must warn she 
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‘** What is it you are so afraid of ?” Mar 
caret asked. 

‘*The Doctor will shoot him.” 

‘*Nonsense! The Doctor won't do any 
thing of the sort.” The idea struck the 
Northern woman as childish. 

‘*That only shows how little you know 
him,” responded Garda, still in a whisper 
‘* He thinks, of course, that it is Lucian 
who has been to blame.” 

Her white lips convinced Margaret even 
She knew that 
the girl had not a grain of the coward in 
her nature. 

‘*T can’t wait.” 


against her own beliefs. 


And Garda broke from 
her friend's hold, and ran back toward the 
path and the bend. 
Margaret was almost 
was, 


as quick as she 
before the bend 
But though she stopped 


She stopped her 
was reached. 
her, she felt that she could not detain her 
for more than an instant: the girl was 
past restraint now; her eyes had flashed 
at Margaret's touch. 

** Listen, Garda: go 
and meet Dr. Kirby yourself. 


back up the path, 
Tell him 
anything you like to keep him away from 
I will Lucian.” The bend 
was now not more than three yards dis 


here. warn 
tant, and, as she spoke, she looked at it. 
Her eyes had a strange expression. 

“Will go to the very house and 
take him in?” Garda demanded. ‘‘ Be 
cause if you won't do that, I shall go my- 
self.” 

‘** Yes, I will take him in.” 

‘* And will you stay there ?” 

‘* As long as it’s necessary.” 


you 


The implicit confidence which Garda 
had in her friend’s word prevented her 
from having any misgivings. She turn 
ed and ran up the path toward Dr. Kirby, 
who was still at some distance (for these 
words and actions of the two women had 
been breathlessly swift), and who, owing 
to his near-sightedness, could not yet see 
her. When she thought he might be able 
to distinguish her figure she stopped run- 
ning, and walked forward to meet him 
with her usual leisurely grace. The run- 
ning had brought the color to her cheeks, 
and taken away the unwonted look of 
fear; all that was left of it was the eager 
attention with which she listened to what 
he said. 

This was harmlessenough. ‘‘ Ah! you 
have been out taking the air?” he remark- 
ed, pleasantly. 

In the mean while Margaret had passed 
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the bend with rapid step, and followed the 
path down to the wood’s edge. Reaching 
* she did not pause, and soon her ficure 
was clearly outlined crossing the narrow 
field toward Madam Giron’s. She opened 
he gate in the low hedge, and went up to 
he side door. As it happened, Lucian 
iad gone within for a moment, leaving 
ie door open. Now he re appeared, com- 
ng out. But at the same instant Marga- 
‘et, crossing the piazza, laid her hand on 
his arm and drew him back. As he came 
forth in his strong youth and sunny beau 
ty, she had felt herself unexpectedly and 
singularly seized by Garda’s terror; she 
had never liked him, but now it rose be- 
fore her, horrible and incredible—the vi- 
sion of so much splendid physical life be 
ing suddenly brought low. She forgot 
that she had not believed in the reality of 
this danger; she was possessed by a wo- 
manish panic, Swayed by it, she quickly 
drew him within and closed the door. 
Yet though with a sudden shiver she had 
done this, in reality her whole soul was 
absorbed by another feehng compared 
with which the dread was as momentary 
is a ripple passing over a deep lake. It 
lasted no longer. 

She had drawn Lucian within, and she 
had closed the door. But from where 
Kvert Winthrop sat, with his eyes fixed 
ipon their two figures, it looked as though 
Lucian had played the active part in this 
littie scene, as though Lucian had taken 
her hand and led her within, and had 
then closed the door behind them. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Mrs. RUTHERFORD had dismissed Mar 
garet for the remainder of the afternoon, 
saying that Dr. Kirby was coming to play 
backgammon with her. Soon after Mar 
gvaret had started on her walk the Doctor 
came. They played a number of games. 
Mrs. Rutherford liked backgammon; and 
certainly nothing could be better adapted 
for a graceful use of beautiful hands. 
After the board had been put away, 
“there was conversation,” as Betty would 
have said; Betty herself was present and 
took part in it. Then the Doctor left the 
two ladies, and went to his own room. 

On the way he was stopped by Pablo, 
who had come upstairs for the purpose. 
‘Please, sah, ter step down en see Sola; 
seems like he look mighty kuse.” 
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Osceola had a corner of his own 1D his 
master’s heart. At the first suggestion 
that any ill had befallen him, the Doctor 
seized his hat and hastened out to tle 
stables, followed DY the old negro, who 
did not make quite so much haste. Thi 
stout black horse, comfortable and clossy 
seemed to be in the possession of his usual 
excellent health ‘There's nothing the 
matter with him, Pablo,” the Doctor said 

‘* Looks sorter quare ter me,” Pablo an 
swered; °° pears dat he doan git nutf ex 
ercise. Might ride ‘em little ways now, 
befo’ dark: I done put de saddle on on 
puppus.” And Osceola in truth was sad 
dled and bridled. 

*] don’t want to ride now,” said the 
Doctor. 

He had a great regard for Pablo, and 
humored him as all the former masters 
and mistresses of Gracias-a-Dios humored 
the decrepit old family servants who had 
been left stranded among them after the 
great wave of emancipation had swept 
over the land. Pablo, on his side, had as 
deep a respect for the Doctor as he could 
have for any one who was not of the blood 
of the Dueros. 

Do Sola lots er good ter go,” he per 
sisted, bending to alter one of the Straps of 
the saddle: ‘the not well, sho. Might ride 
‘em long todes Maddum Giron’s, ‘cross de 
Lebbuls en troo de wood by de easly mose 
nigh-eut.”’ 

The Doctor was listening now with at 
tention. Pablo went on working at the 
strap. ‘‘ De eastymose nigh-cut,” he re 
peated, as if talking to himself. 

‘Perhaps you are right,” said the Doe 
tor, after a moment, his eyes sharply scan 


ning the withered black face which was 


bending over the strap. ‘* And I suppose 
if | go at all, 1 might as well go at once 
eh? So as not to have him out in the 
dew 

Yes, sah,” answered Pablo. De 


soonah de bettah, sah.” 

‘Very well,” said the Doctor. 

Pablo led out the horse, and the Doctor 
mounted.  ‘‘ Mebbe, sah, if you’s gwine 
as fur as Maddum Giron’s, you'd be so 
good as ter kyar’ dish yer note, as 1 wuz 
o wine fer ter kyar it myse’f, on’y my rheu 
matiz is so bad,” said the old man. He 
held up an envelope, which he had care 
fully wrapped in brown paper, So that it 
should not become soiled in his pocket. 

The Doctor's face showed no expression 
of any kind. And Pablo’s own counte- 





(VOU 
nance remained stolidly dull. ‘T hope 
he said, 
it smy bad rheumatiz,sah.” 
Pablo, I know I 


note as not,” 


you'll skuse me, sah, fer askin’,” 
respectfully aaah 
Yes 


carry 


well 
Doctor, 


can as 
the said the 
carelessly 

Pablo made a jerk with his head and 
hand, which was his usual salutation, and 
he Doctor rode oft 

When ata distance from the house, and 
among the trees where no one could see 
him, he took out the package and opened 
it It contained a sealed envelope with 
an address Holding it out at a distance 
from his eves in order to be able to read 
t vlasses, he found that the 
name was Lucian Spenser, and the hand 
The Doctor 
staring at it. 


wit { 
WiLHOUL TLIS 


writing was Garda’s. sat 


Then 
back in his poeket and 


there for a moment 


he put the note 
rode on Eve hh there, where there was no 


one to see him but the birds, his face be 
trayed nothing. 
He Reaching 


them, he crossed to the point where the 


went toward the Levels. 


southeastern wood came up to their border, 
and, dismounting, tied his horse and en 
tered the wood by the easterly path. Pass 
ing the pool, which glimmered dimly in 
the came to the 

led to the 


Here. when half-way across, he saw a fig 


dense shade, he long 


straight vista which bend 


ure coming toward him, and a moment 
later he recognized it—Garda. 


He doffed 


mony. 


his hat with his usual cere 
“Ah, you have been out taking 
the air?” 

_ a le 


ing back now 


he said, pleasantly. 
‘But 


replied Garda. 


I'm foO- 
Did you go far?” He spoke with his 
customary kindly interest in all she did, 
While speaking he put on his glasses and 
looked down the path. There was no one 
In sight. 


‘* No,” Garda answered; ‘‘only a little 


way beyond here. [Thad thought of going 


over to Madam Giron’s to bid a second 
Then J 
Cm going home now 
without seeing him; that is, [ve started 


good-by to Lucian Spenser. 


changed my mind. 


for home,” she added, half smiling, half 


sighing. ‘‘I don’t know whether I shall 
vet there.” 

‘We will co together,” said the Doctor, 
offering her hisarm. ‘‘I shall give my 
self the pleasure of accompanying you, if 
you will permit it. I think I have had 
walk enough for to-day.” He stopped a 


moment, however, to admire the size of 
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the oaks; he delivered quite an eloquent 
apostrophe to Nature, as she reveals her 
self ‘tin bark.” Then he turned, and the 
went back toward East Angels, walking 
slowly onward, and talking as they went 

That is, the Doctor talked. And _ his 
conversation had never been more delight 
ful. 


of Charleston in 


He spoke of the society of the city 
colonial times; he de 
scribed the little church at Goose Creek 
now buried in woods, but still preserving 
itsancient tombs and hatechments; he enu 
merated the belles, each a toast 
had reigned in the manor 
houses on the Ashley and Cooper rivers 


far and 


wide, who 
Coming down to modern times, he even 
said a few words about Lucian Spenser 
‘*You find him agreeable; yes—yes; hi 
has rather an engaging wit of the leht 
modern sort. But it’s superficial; it has 
no solidity; it has, as | may say, no prop 
er form. When you have seen more of 
the world, my child, you will know bette: 
how to estimate such qualities at their 
true worth. But I can well understand 
that they amuse vou for the present—thi 
yvoung man is, in fact, very amusing; in 
the old days, Garda, your ancestors would 
have enjoyed having just such a person 
for their family jester.” 

Garda looked off through the woods to 
hide her smile—it was almost a laugh. It 
the Doctor could have seen that smile, he 
might not have been so well content with 
his jester comparison. But he could not 
see it, and he remained convinced that his 
idea had been a particularly happy one 

‘A feather’s- weight touch,” he said to 
himself, with almost grateful self-congrat 
ulation ; I doubt wheth 
ereven Walpole could have done it better.’ 
And. he gave a swallow of satisfaction. 

As they approached the Levels he made a 
little turn through the wood in order to look 
at a tree with a peculiarly curved trunk 

another form of nature as manifested in 
bark—and this broucht Garda out at some 
distance 


‘but masterly! 


hidden 
They walked 
across the Levels, and at length reached 


from Osceola, who was 
by an intervening thicket. 


the house, the Doctor going in with his 


ward, accompanying her upstairs, stil 
talking cheerfully, and leaving her at het 
door; he then went on with leisurely step 
to his own room. But this apartment 
possessed two entrances; coming in at thi 
first, the Doctor, after closing this door be 
hind him, merely crossed his floor and went 


out through the second, which opened upon 
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In 


back to 


a corridor leading to another stairway. 
three minutes he was on his way 
the Levels. 
Having again, 
] 


standing meditatir ely 


1 : 
crossed them he found 


Osceola where he 


had left him. Osceola was a patient beast. 


He mounted him, and rode into the wood, 


owing the same path which he had just 


aversed with Garda; he intended to fol- 


ow it to the end. On the wav he met no 
At the house he found no one. His 
journeys on foot across the Lev- 


oO 10Ong’ 


had taken time; he was not a rapid 


he could not be with such neatly 


Valker 4 


When, therefore, he drew 


ished steps. 
in at Madam Giron’s, all was closed and 
there was no one about. 


moon was rising; by its light he 


made his way back to Cajo’s cabin near 
the branch. 
‘Cajo?” 
Cajo came out. He was astonished to 
see the Doctor. 
‘‘T came over to speak to Mr. Spenser a 
Has he gone, then ?” 
went more’n ‘nour ago.” 


moment, Cajo. 
‘Yea: sah; 
‘* Ah, earlier than he intended, I conjec- 
ture. But I dare say some one else has 
been over from East Angels this evening ?” 
The Doctor used the word ‘‘ evening” in 


its Southern acceptation as ‘‘ afternoon.” 


‘* No, sah; 


the truth; 


no one.” And Cajo spoke 
neither he nor Juana had been 
when Margaret came, 
But 
Doctor of course was not thinking of 
Margaret. 

‘Ah! 
ed over again in our direction, then? I 
was occupied, and shouldn't 
him. 

‘No, sah; he ’ain’t egwine nowhar: he 
come home befo’ fibe, en here he stay twel 
he start.” 

‘‘Tt’s of no consequence, though I thought 
I should have been in time. 


at the ‘‘ big house” 


and they had not seen her go away. 


the 
Very possibly Mr. Spenser stroll- 
have 


seen 
He had plenty of time to come.” 


I hope you 
have persevered, Cajo, in the use of that 
liniment I sent you for your lame arm ?” 

And after a few more words with the 
old couple, who stood bow ing’ and courte- 
the Doctor rode 
he winding path 
which led from Madam Giron’s to the wa- 


sving at their low door, 


Osceola on a walk down t 
terroad. This water road ran southward 
from East Angels, following the edge of 
the lagoon; it was comparatively broad 
and open, and, though longer, the Doctor 
now preferred it to that dark track through 
the wood, since it had become evident that 
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there was no one in the wood at present 
; 


with whom it was necessary that he should 


hold some s eht conversation. 


R 
ved 


tered t 


ig Kast Angels in safety, he en 
he drawing-room half an hour later, 
very tired, but freshly dressed, and repress 


He 


s. Carew engaged in telling Gar 


nes acadimiravi 


found Mr 


7 : — 
Vali signs ot his fatigue 


da’s fortune in solemn state with four 


pac KS Of ecards, as all appropriate rite for 


Christmas Eve; the cards were spread upon 


a large ti before her, and Garda and 


W intl rop were looking on. Upon nquir 
ing for Margaret i 


ible 


Doctor always 
, me 


headache, and would 


(the In 


quired for the absent was told that she 


was sulfering from 
not be abie to join tnem. 

Garda was very merry; she was merry 
over the fact that a certain cousin of Mad 
ain Ruiz, whom they had never any of 
ecard that 


after deal 


them seen, kept turning up (the 


represented him) through deal 
fortune,” 
Win 


remained 
the 


as her close companion in the ** 


while the three other named ecards 


throp, Manuel, and De Torrez 


as determinedly remote from her as 


table would allow. 
‘*T don’t see what ever induced me to 


put him in at all,” said Betty, in great 


vexation, rubbing her chin spitefully with 


the card she was holding in her hand. ‘‘I 


Suppose its because Madam Ruiz has kept 


talking about him—Julio de Sandoval, 


Julio de Sandoval—and something in his 


name always reminded me of sandal-wood, 


you know, which is so nice, though some 


people do faint away if you have fans 


made of it, which is dreadful at concerts, 
} to be 


hey have 
carried out, and that naturally makes ev 


of course, because then t 
erybody think, of course, that the house is 
Well, the real trouble was, Gar 
L had to have four knights for 


on fire. 
da, that 
vou, of course, because that’s the rule, and 
there are only three unmarried men in 
Mr. Winthrop, Manuel 


_and De Torrez (he’s away too 


Gracias (he’s 
awa\ 
which I must say is a very poor assortment 
for anybody to choose from!” 

This entirely unintended disparagement 
made Winthrop smile. In 


Doctor 


spite of his 
7 1 bd . 

smuiie, however, the thought ne 
looked preoccupied. The Doctor had put 
on his glasses to inspect Betty's spread 
id, having them on, he took 


out Cards, al 


the opportunity to glance across two or 
three times at their host, who had 
left the 


paper near a lamp on the opposite side of 


now 


table, and was seated with a news- 
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Their host, for such in fact he 
though East Angels 
wenton in Mrs. Rutherford’s name, seem- 
ed to the furtively watching Kirby to be 
at present something more than preoccu 


Was, 


everything at 


pied; his face behind the paper (he prob 
thought he observed) had 
taken On a stern expression. 


ably was not 
Having es 
tablished this point beyond a doubt, the 
He 
crossed the room to a distant window, and 


Sstoc vel there 


Doctor felt his cares growing heavier. 


looking out by himself for 
some time. 

It troubled him to see Winthrop with 
that expression. And the reason it trou- 
bled could not tell 
what sternness with him might mean. It 


might mean 


him was because he 
and then again it might not 
that he 
least idea what interpreta- 


confessed to himself 
the 
orjive - he had ver really lap. 
give it; he had never really under 
stood this Northerner at all. 


mean—he 
had 
tion to 


not 


Garda was 
engaged to him, of course: there was no 
doubt of that. He wished with all his heart 
that the engagement had never been form- 
ed. But he 


USELESS: 


recognized that wishes were 
To the Doc- 
tor, an engagement was almost as binding 
He stared out into the 
darkness in a depressed sort of way, and 
which was all of him that could 


the others, had a 


the thing was done. 


as a marriage. 
his back, 
be seen by mournful 
The Doctor’s back was always ex- 


look. 
pressive; but generally it expressed a oal- 
that the world 
Winthrop’s purchase, at a high 
East Angels, with its 
empty old fields, but also of all the out- 


lying tracts of swamp and forest land own 


lant cheerfulness met 
bravely. 


price, not only of 


ed by the Dueros, to the very last acre, had 


made Garda’s position independent as re- 


carded money. 


the 


But in his present mood 
Doctor cursed the independence as 
well as the wealth that had produced it. 
Independence? What does a young cir 
Garda had 
They were able to take 


want with independence ? 
needed nothing. 
care of her themselves, and they wanted 
no such gross modern fortunes invading 
and But it 
was too late now; their little girl was en- 
gaged. 

As to her imprudence of to-day—he had 
decided in his own mind that, as there had 
been a note and mention to Pablo of * the 
eastern path,” there must have been some 
plan for a meeting 


deteriorating Gracias-a-Dios! 


that was owing to her 
taste for amusement, or rather for being 
amused. They had not, perhaps, paid suf- 


ficient attention to this trait of hers. But. 
in any case, it was on her side nothing 
but thoughtlessness. The person who had 
been to blame, and deeply, was Lucian 
Spenser. He (the Doctor) had been too 
late in his pursuit of Lucian. But per 
haps Winthrop would not be too late 
For of course Winthrop would wish 
But there, again—would he wish? The 
Doctor felt with bewildered discomfiture 
that he had not sufficient knowledge of 
this man’s opinions to enable him to form 
any definite conclusions on this subject, 
plain and simple as the matter appeared to 
his own vision. 
And then, in order to wish anything, 
Winthrop must first know. And who 
was to tell him 2?) And when he had been 
told, would he take their view, his (the 
Doctor's) view { 
for being amused? The 
Doctor felt that he should like to see him 
Still, he did not 
Evert Winthrop, and he could not help 
asking himself whether any of that stern 
ness now visible on the face behind the 
newspaper would be apt to fall upon Gai 
da, in case the possessor of the face should 
have a different opinion from theirs as to 
her little fancies. 
the mere thought. 


the only true one —of 
Garda’s taste 


take any other! own 


He clinched his fist at 


Garda’s voice broke in upon his reverie 
She summoned him to the table to see the 
‘fortune.’ And as he 
obeyed her summons, his cares suddenly 
grew lighter: a girl with such a frank 
voice as that could not possibly have a se 
cret on her mind (in the midst of this rea 
soning the Doctor would have knocked 
down anybody, beginning with himself, 
who had dared to suggest that she had 
and a girl with such delicious beauty need 


fear 


conclusion of her 


no sternness. Now or at any time 
sternness would melt before her. 

That night, before going to bed. the Doe 
tor burned upon the hearth of his own 
room Garda’s sealed note just as it was 
And he took the precaution, furthermore, 
to wrap it in an old newspaper. in order 
that he should not by chance see any of 
its written words in the momentary mag 
nifying power of the fiames. <A limp flan 
nel dressing-gown of orange hue with a 
black alpaca border, and an orange silk 
handkerchief in the shape of a tight tur- 
ban, formed his costume during this rite. 
sut no knight of old (poet's delineation) 
was ever influenced by a more delicate 
sense of honor than was this flannel-draped 
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cavalier of Gracias as he walked up and 
down his room, keeping his eyes turned 
away from the hearth until the dying light 
told him that nothing was left but ashes. 

If he 
should make up his mind to speak to Win 


Then he sat down and meditated. 


throp, there must be of course some men 
To the 
Doctor’s sense it was supremely better that 


tion of Garda, even if but a word 


There was 
no reason for mentioning her on her own 
not the slightest. 
count of Lucian 


there should be no mention. 


It was on ae 
If he had 
met that young man in the woods, or if 
he had found him at Madam Giron’s, he 
could not tell; he might—he might have 
called him to account rather sharply. And 
now, in ease he did not speak to Winthrop, 
Lucian would escape, he would escape all 


account 


ves, Lucian! 


reckoning for his misdeeds—a thing which 
Still, 
he was gone; his place among them was 
safely empty at last. And here the think- 
er could not but realize that it was better 
for everybody that the place should be 
empty from a voluntary departure than 
from one which 


seemed to the Doctor insupportable. 


might have resounded 


through the State, and been termed per 


And with a flush of 
conscious color over his own past heat, 
the fiery little gentleman sought his bed. 
The next morning it was discovered that 
Mrs. Harold's headache had meant an at 
tack of fever. The fever was not severe. 
But it kept her confined to her bed for 
eight days. Mrs. Carew took her place at 
the head of the household, and Mrs. Ca 
rew’s dearest Katrina had a course of se 
verer mental discipline than she had been 
afflicted with for many months, for she 
found herself desperately uncomfortable 
every hour without Margaret and Marga 
ret’s supervision of affairs; 


haps—involuntary ! 


yet she could 
not complain of this to any thoroughly 
assuaging extent, because she had never in 
the least acknowledged that her comfort 
depended upon her niece’s ministrations. 
She could complain, however, and she 
did complain, that Margaret had without 
doubt made herself ill by her own impru- 
dences. She mentioned this plaintively 
as “thoughtless” in the face of her own 
confirmed invalid state. 

Garda did all she could for Margaret. 
There was something in illness that was 
extremely strange to her. She had never 
been ill for a moment in all her recollec- 
tion, and her delicate little mother had 
held illness at bay for herself by sheer 


~no 
(US 


all her life, until at 
last the fragile frame in which her cou 


foree of determination 


rageous spirit had been imprisoned was 


worn out. Though Garda, therefore, could 


not be called a good nurse, she was at least 


an affectionate one. She came in often, 
though sne did not slay 


long, and she was 


so radiant with life and health when she 


did come that it seemed as if the weary 


woman who looked at her from the pil 


low must imbibe some vigor from the 


mere sight of her. 
The fever was soon subdued by Dr. 
Marga 


slo viy. SO 


Kirby’s prompt remedies. But 
ret’s came but 
slowly that Mrs. Rutherford ‘‘ could not 
understand it” 


strength back 
: Aunt Katrina never ‘‘un 
derstood” anything that interfered with 
her comfort. However, on the eleventh 
day her niece came in to see her for a few 
moments, looking white and shadowy, it 
is true, but quite herself in every other 
way. On the fourteenth day she took her 
place again at the head of the house, and 
Betty, with her endless kind-heartedness 
and her disreputable old corpulent car 
pet-bag, with a lion pictured on its sides, 
no lock, and its handles tied together with 
string, returned to her home. 

That night—it was the 7th of January 
-there was a great storm, a high wind 
the of rain 
Mrs. Rutherford, having, as she complain 
ed, had fallen 
asleep just before it began, and, strange 
When 


she meant 


a piece of 


from north, with torrents 


‘‘nothing to amuse her,” 


to say, she slept through it all. 
had ‘‘ nothing,” 
‘*nobody,” and her ‘* nobody” was, con 
tradictorily enough, Dr. Reginald. For 
East Angels that 
he had remained there constantly 


she said she 


the Doctor was not at 
night; 
through the first five days of Margaret’s 


illness, and he now felt that he must give 


some time to his patients in Gracias. 
Winthrop also was absent. 

To the astonishment and the indigna 
tion, too, of Betty, Winthrop had started 
early on Christmas morning on a jour 
ney up the St. John’s River; when she 
and Garda had come in to breakfast he 
was not there, and Dr. Kirby, entering 
later, had informed them that Telano had 
given him a note which said that he 
(Winthrop) had rather suddenly decided 
to take this excursion immediately, in 
stead of waiting until the Ist of Febru- 
ary, his original date. 

‘*Rather suddenly decided—I should 
think so!” said Betty. ‘‘ Between bed- 
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time and dayli 


And on 
never heard 


that’s all. 


Christmas morning too! ] 


rht ; 


of such a All the men have gone 


thing! 
But 
ed from Winthrop’s delinquencies by the 
of ¢ 


mad here her attention was turn 


entrance ‘elestine with the tidings of 


Margaret's fever 
Before he had joined the ladies at the 
breakfast table that morning, the Doctor, 


contrary to his usual custom, had been 
He had been greatly startled by Win 


throp’s note, which Telano had brought to 


out 


him as soon as he wasup. Hurrying his 
hastened forth to make 
The note had that 
going to the River. 
the Doctor did not believe in this 
of the Indian River at all. He 
learned that Winthrop had started about 


dressing, he had 
stated 


Indian 


inquiries, Its 
W riter VW 
> 

But 


story 


aS 


six o'clock, driving his own horses (he 
had a pair besides his saddle horse), and 


taking his man Tom, who was to bring 
the The Doctor began to 
make estimates: Lucian had got off about 
he 
fore ten hours in advance of Winthrop. 


horses back 


eight the evening before; was there 


Still, if he had been kept waiting at the 
often hours 
Winthrop, with fast 
horses, might reach the before 
he had left. And in any case 
Winthrop could follow him by the next 
boat 
lowing him all the way to New Orleans. 

How it le that Winthrop 


ic 
could have intention of 


river (and the steamers were 


behind time J his 
] 
landing 


Lucian) 
The Doctor had visions of his fol- 
was possib 


of 
had 


known an 


Garda’s which she earried out 
(for of course it was that intention which 
Lucian), it 
was possible that Winthrop could have 


which 


not 


had made him follow how 


he himself had 
reduced, unread, to ashes upon his own 


known of a note 


hearth, the Doctor did not stop to ask; 
neither did he stop to reflect that if Win 
throp had been bent upon following Lu 
cian, it was probable that he would have 
at 
lessly ten hours. 


instead of waiting use 
He prescribed for Mar- 
Then he rode over to Madam Gi- 


started once, 
garet. 
ron’s to make further inquiries. 

The horse and wagon that had taken 
Lucian across the country had returned, 
and the negro boy who had acted as driv- 
er said that Mr. Spenser had not been de 
the Volusia 
was lying there when they drove up, and 


laved at all at the landing: 


Mr. Spenser had gone on board imme 
diately, and then, five minutes later, the 
boat had started on her course down the 
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river—that is, northward. But, in spite 
of this intelligence, the Doctor remained 
He battled all day 
with Margaret's fever, almost in a fever 


a prey to restlessness. 


himself; he was constantly thinking that 
he heard the gallop of a messenger’s horse 
But 


nothing came, save, late in the afternoon, 


coming to summon him somewhere, 


Winthrop’s own horses, and they went 
to the 
Doctor 


without 
to 


stables 


went 


modestly round 


pausing. The out 


Stet 
Tom. 

that his master had been 
obliged to wait two hours at the landing 
he had then taken the slow old Hernando 


when 


Tom. said 


she touched there on her way up 
the river, going, of course, southward 
The Doctor went off to the garden, and 
walked up and down with a rapid step: 
he was passing through a sudden revul 
sion of feeling. He knew those two boats 


and their routes; he knew that one had 
as certainly taken Lucian northward as 
that the other Evert Win 


hrop in precisely the opposite direction 


had carried 


And this was not a country of railways: 
neither man could make a rapid detow 
or retrace his steps by train; there was 
only the riverand the same deliberate boats 
upon which they were already voyaging 
in opposite directions. He was relieved, 
of course 


that 


he kept assuring himself. of 
this there was to be no encounter 


sut he could not 


; 
| 
between the two men. | 


keep back a feeling of anger against him 
self 
having supposed for one moment that 
there could be; with Evert Win 
throp for one of the men! Or, for that 
matter, with Lucian Spenser for the other. 


hot, contemptuous anger—for ever 


could be 


The present generation was a very poor 
affair; he was glad, at least, that nobody 
could say he belonged to it. And then 
the Doctor, who did not know himself ex 
actly what it was he wanted, kicked a frag 
ment of coquina out of his path so vindie 
tively that it flew half-way across the gar 
den, and went off for a walk on the barren 
to calm himself down. Since then sev 
eral letters had come from Winthrop: he 
was hunting on the Indian River. 

When, therefore, the storm broke over 
East Angels on the evening of the day 
upon which Margaret had taken again 
the reins of the household, she and Garda 
were alone. After her visit to Mrs. Ruth 
erford, whom had found quietly 
sleeping, with Celestine keeping watch 
beside her, Margaret came back to the 


she 
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drawing-room, closing the door behind 
her. Garda had 
light-wood on the hearth, so that the room 
vas aglow with the brilliant flame; she 
was sitting on the rug looking at it, and 


made a great blaze of 


she had drawn forward a large, deep arm- 
chair for Margaret. 

‘I am pretending it’s a winter night at 
the North,” she said, *‘and that you and I 
have drawn close to the fire because it’s so 
cold. wonder if 
you're really well enough to be up, Mar 


Come and sit down, I 


caret ?” 
‘I’m perfectly well,” Margaret answer- 
ed, sinking into the chair and looking at 
the blaze. 
The 


panes, the wind whistled. 


dashed against the window- 
‘Isn't it like 
the North 2?” demanded Garda. 


rain 


Margaret shook her head. ‘* Too many 
roses.”’ The room was full of roses. 

‘They might have come from a con- 
servatory,” Garda suggested. 

It isn’t like it,” said Margaret, briefly. 

‘Well, [don’t know that Ieare. Mar 
garet, what did you say to Lucian? It’s 
two weeks ago, and this isthe first chance 
[have had to ask you; it hasseemed a very 
long time.” 

‘Yes, | 


have had to wait.” 


know,” said Margaret; ‘* you 
As Garda spoke, her 
for 
though from sudden pain. 

“You don't 
that it ?” 


this expression. 


face had contracted an instant as 
want to talk about it—is 
had noticed 
‘* Because you think it 
was so dreadful for me to be going there?” 

Margaret did not tell what she thought 
on this point. 


said Garda, who 


‘*Of course you want to 
‘Por 
one thing, I said nothing whatever about 
you, I made no allusion to your proposed 
meeting at the pool, or—” 

“That’s fortunate, since 
nothing about it.” 

‘Why, didn’t you ask 
note 2?” 

‘*He never got the note: I've been think- 
ing about it, and I’m convinced of that. 
I'll tell you afterward. 


know what I said,” she answered. 


Lucian knew 


him in your 


Please go on now 
about what you said 

‘*T said as littleas Icould; I had no de- 
I told Mr. 
Spenser it would be well if he could start 
immediately, as I had reason to fear that 
Dr. Kirby, who, as he knew, had many 
old-fashioned ideas, might think it neces 
sary to come over and take him to task in 

in various ways, and that it would be 


sire for a long conversation. 
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better, of course, to avoid so absurd a pro- 


ceeding as that.” 
** And then did he go 2?” 
“Yes. He said, ‘ Anything 

Mrs. Harold, 


his preparations immediately.” 


you think 
best, of course,’ and made 

‘** Didn't he ask any questions?” 

‘*No; as I told you, I had no desire to 
talk, and ] I waited 
until he was ready, and it was time to call 
Cajo and order the wagon; then I slipped 
out through one of the long windows on 
the the didn't 
care to have the servants see me. I went 
through the vrove that skirts the water, 


presume he saw it. 


east side of house, as I 


and as I came into the main avenue again, 


just at the gate, 


the wagon passed me, and 
He did not see me, as I had 
stepped back among the trees when I heard 


he was in it. 


Then I came home.” 
went to 


the sound of wheels. 
* Veo 


fever.” 


and bed and had a 
‘It’s over now.” 
‘Didn't Lucian think it odd 


ing 7? 


your com 
* Garda went on. 
‘Very likely. I don’t know what he 
thought 

‘And you don't care, I suppose you 
Well, Margaret, I know you don't 
think there was any real danger; but I 


can assure you that there was. 


mean. 


You may 
call Dr. Kirby’s starting off to go 
there absurd. 


pl 
not, J was 
horribly frightened when I saw him com 
ing, and you ean not say, I think, that I 
am frightened easily. 


But absurd or 


I don’t know what 
he might not have done if he had met Lu 
cian |” 

‘*T can’t agree with you about all that, 
Garda, though I confess that for a mo 
ment, when I first came upon Mr. Spenser 
at the door, | was as frightened as you 
But it didn’t 
sense in it.” 


were. last; there was no 


Garda shook her head. ‘' You don’t 
understand 
‘* Perhaps I don’t,” answered Margaret, 
“Tf Lu 
cian didn't get your note, where is it ?” 
‘The Doetor got it. 


he knew, don’t you see ? 


with rather a weary intonation, 


That is the way 
Pablo gave it 
to him.” 
‘Pablo 
tray you?” 
‘You mean 
there’s no cause,’ 


the servant who could not be 


But 
ae Poor 
old Pablo was never more devoted to me, 


that for 


’Garda answered. 


Sarcasm. 


according to his light, than when he went 
to the Doctor; he knew he could trust the 
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Doctor as he trusted himself. You don’t 
comprehend our old servants, Margaret; 
you haven't an idea how completely they 
identify themselves with ‘de fambly,’ as 
they call it Well, Pablo didn’t tell the 
Doctor anything in actual words, and in 
fact he had nothing to tell except ‘the 
eastern path’; [told him that myself, you 
remember. I presume he suggested in 
some roundabout way that the Doctor 
should take an evening walk through 
‘nigh-eut.”” And Garda 
laughed. *‘ And of course he gave him the 


that especial 


note—nothing less than that would have 
taken the Doctor "way out there at that 
hour; Pablo probably pretended that he 
couldn’t take the note himself on account 
of his rheumatism, and asked the Doctor 
to send somebody else with it, and then 
the Doctor said he would take it himself. 
And, through the whole, you may be sure 
that neither of them made the very least 
allusion to me. The Doctor, then, had 
the ‘eastern path’ to guide him, and the 
certainty that I had written to Lucian 
for of course he saw the address; with 
that he started off.” 

‘You think that he did not open the 
note ¢ 

** Open it 
him open it.” 


Nothing could have made 


But he is your guardian, and as such, 
under the circumstances—” 

‘‘He might be twenty guardians, and 
under a thousand circumstances, and he 
would never do it,” said Garda, securely. 
‘I presume he burned it just as it was; | 
have no doubt he did. Margaret, I won 
der if you remember how cold you were 
to me that night when you came home ? 
Of course I knew that the Doctor would 
ro straight back to Madam Giron’s as soon 
as he had seen me safely inside my own 
door, and I couldn't help being anxious. 
I waited, and waited. And at last you 
came But you were so strange! You 
scarcely spoke to me. You wouldn’t tell 
me anything except that Lucian was safe- 
Ly gone,” 

‘I couldn't; I was ill,” Margaret an- 
swered. She rested her elbow on the arm 
of the chair, and put her hand over her 
eves. 

‘* Yes, I understood, or if I didn’t that 
night, I did the next morning when the 
fever appeared. You are a wonderful 
woman, Margaret,” the girl went on. She 
had clasped her hands round her knees, 
and was looking at the blaze. ‘‘How you 


did go and do that for me without a mo 
ment’s hesitation, when you hated to so, 
and when you thought, too, that there 
was no real danger! You have never 
realiy liked Lucian in the least; and to ap 
pear there suddenly at that hour, all alone, 
just to save him from some little annoy 
ance—for that was all it seemed to you 
must have made you writhe.”’ 

‘IT don’t know that I writhed,” re 
sponded Margaret. 

‘‘Not outwardly. Far from it. You 
were as trim and calm as you always are, 
I know; you stood up straight, and did it 
all as gracefully as possible, and—as icily. 
But never mind, you did it. How ex 
traordinarily kind you always are to me!’ 
And Garda surveyed her friend with a 
speculative admiration which was partly 
curiosity and partly wonder. ‘It seems 
so strange to me that you should be will 
ing to do what you can’t bear to do, just 
to gratify somebody else. I could never 
do that. I never would.” 

Margaret did not reply. 

Garda still looked at her. ‘‘I was go 
ing to tell you something more,” she went 
on. ‘But I don’t dare to; I am afraid 
you are not really well yet.” 

Margaret’s hand dropped. ‘‘ I am per- 
fectly well. What is it you were going 
to say 7?’ She sat erect now. Her eyes 
showed a light which appeared like ap 
prehension. 

‘I should lke you to know it first,’ 
said Garda, her gaze returning to the 
hearth. ‘* Evert is coming home to-mor 
row, and I want to tell you beforehand: | 
am going to break my engagement. | 
don’t care for him. Why, then, should | 
stay engaged ?” 

‘* You mean that you think it’s wrong ?” 

‘*T mean that I think it’s tiresome. I 
have only let it go on as long as it has to 
please you: you must know that. Ishould 
have told him long ago, only you wouldn't 
let me; don’t you remember? You have 
made me promise twice not to tell him.” 

‘*Because I thought you would come to 
your senses.” 

‘‘T have come to them—now. The dif- 
ficulty with you is, Margaret, that you 
think he will care about it; that it will 
hurt him. But it won’t hurt him at all. 
He doesn’t really care about it. He nev- 
er did care for me.” 

‘* And if you don’t care for him, as you 
say, may I ask how your engagement was 
formed ?” 
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Garda laughed a little softly to herself. 
‘‘T don’t wonder you ask. [I'll tell you. 
| did care for him then. For some time 
before that night on the barren I had been 
thinking about him more and more, and | 
ended by thinking of nothing but just 
that one idea—how queer it would be, and 
how exciting, if 1 could only make 
him change a little; make him do as I 
wanted him to do. 
he is, and how quiet. 


how 


You know how cool 

I think it was that 
that tempted me; I wanted to see if I 
could.” She turned her eyes toward Mar 
caret for an instant as she said this; she 
seemed to think that Margaret would sym- 
pathize with her in this desire. ‘* And, 
besides, you must remember that I did care 
for him then; I liked him ever so much. 
[ can’t explain to myself or you what has 
become of the feeling, but it was certainly 
there at the Well, when you're 
lost out on a barren all night, everything's 
different; you can say what you feel. 
And that’s what I did. Or at least I let 
him see it; I let him see how much I had 
been thinking about him, how much | 
cared for him. I am afraid I told him 
in so many words,” added the girl, after a 
moment's meditative pause. 


time. 


‘**T only say 
‘afraid’ on your account; on my own, I 
don’t see any reason why I shouldn't say 
it if it was true.” 

Then, in answer, not to any words from 
Margaret, but to some slight movement of 
hers, ‘‘ You don’t believe it,” she went on; 
‘vou don’t believe I cared for him. I 
don’t know how I can convince you. 
Why, how do you suppose I could have 
told him, if it wasn’t true ? 
have known how. 


[ shouldn't 
How do you suppose 
[ could tell you now? It’s perfectly easy 
to tell what you really feel, or really have 
felt; but it’s very hard work to make up, 
and I never try to.” She moved nearer, 
and put her head down upon Margaret’s 
knee, still looking at the flame. ‘* He 
believed me, at any rate. He couldn't 
help it. At that moment I cared for him 
more than I cared for anybody in the 
world, and he saw that I did; it was easy 
enough to see. So that was the way of 
it. Wecame back engaged. And I did 
like him so much!—isn’t itodd? Ithought 
him wonderful. I don’t suppose he has 
changed. But I have. He is probably 
wonderful still, but I don’t care about him 
any more. And that is what I can not 
understand—that he has not seen in all 
this time how different I am; how com- 
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pletely the feeling, whatever it was, that I 
had for him has gone. It 
that to have 
seen it long ago, for it didn’t last but a ht 
tle while And then, not to 
seen it since Lucian came back!” 
‘*He wouldn't allow 


seems to me 
anybody not blind ought 
too, have 
himself to think 
such things of you.” 

‘* Now with me,” said 
Garda, not turning her head, but putting 
up one hand caressing |y on 
arm. 
have I 


you are angry 
Margaret's 
‘Why should you beangry ? What 
but help 
I don’t do it; it does itself; it 
You needn't try to tell me that 
one love, if a true one, lasts forever, be 
cause it’s nothing of the kind. 

here Garda made a 
historical 
Then she 


tone. 


done change? Can I 
changing ? 


happens. 


Look at” 
effort 
marriages.” 
relapsed into her old narrative 
‘‘T really cared for Evert. And 
now I don’t care for him. But I don’t see 
that I am to blame for either the one or 
the other People don’t care for people 
because they try to, but because it comes 
in spite of them. 
when it stops. 


creat to be 


‘look at second 


And it’s the same way 
Lacknow ledge, Margaret, 
that you are one of the kind to care once, 
and have it But there are 
very like you, I am sure. 
Isn't it curious that I have always ap- 
preciated you ? 


last forever. 


few women 
Lam worth nothing be 
side you, and yet I have always seen what 
you were, and admired you beyond every 
thing; and it’s so odd that it should be 
left to me to do that—it’s the queerest 
thing in the world. Well, I have ap- 
preciated you. I freely acknowledge that 
you would only care once, and care for 
ever.” 

She turned, as she said this, in order to 
look up at her friend. And as she did so 
she saw that Margaret had covered her face 
with both hands. Quickly the girl left 
her place on the rug to stand beside her. 
Her attitude was almost a protecting one. 
‘*Oh,” she said, ‘“‘how I hate everybody 
that makes you so unhappy!” 

Margaret 
does that,” she answered. 
standing there, and 
door. 


now rose also. ‘Nobody 
She left Garda 
turned toward the 
Garda let her cross the room. ‘‘Then 
to-morrow I shall tell Evert,” she remark 
ed, concludingly. 
Margaret stopped. 
you think right.” 


‘* You must do what 
Then she turned to- 


ward Garda again, though she did not 
‘* Even if you break off your 


look at her. 
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engagement, Garda, it isn’t necessary to 


sav anything about Lucian, is it ?—this 


eling you suppose you have forhim? |] 
vish you would promise me not to speak 
! 


Ol tilt nN 


any way 
‘You're al 
vays yourself, aren't you, Margaret; 
{ } 


iInderstand 


* said Garda. 


Ss Ippose 
vou 
> 
But I 
] 


afraid I can not promuse what you 


pe ople like me, 


ask, because, don’t you see’ (here she came 
friend, 
hand on the 


icross to her Was standing 
‘don’t you 


see that I shall have to speak of Lucian ? 


who 
with one adoor) 
I shall have to say how much I like him. 
what I let Evert think that 


night on the barrens, nothing less will con- 


after 


Because 


vince him I don’t care for him any 


more; that Ive got 


lieved 


over it. For he be 


me then—as well he might; it was 


real—and he has never stopped believing. 
And he never will stop--he wouldn't know 


l tel] 


| adore SOtNLIE bod vy else. 


how—until him in so many words 


that Perhaps he 


will stop then; he knew what it was when 
I adored him.” 

Margaret 
ing. 

‘Dear Margaret, 


said Garda, abandoning 


looked at her without speak 


don't hate me,” 
her eandid 


me! 
pre 
sentation of the ease and clinging in dis 
tress to her friend. 

‘Promise me at least not to tell Evert 
anything about that 
Lucian left 


last afternoon before 
your plan for meeting him at 
the pool, your going on toward the house 
and coming upon me, our seeing Dr. Kir 
all that 


by, and your fear—in short 


pened.” 


hap 


I suppose I ear promise that, if you 


care a 


Margaret.” 


out it. 


But vou mustn’t hate me, 


‘What makes you think I hate you ?” 


asked Margaret, forcing a smile. 


\ look ’way back in your eyes,” 


Garda answered, the tears shining in her 
own 
‘‘Never mind about looks ’way back; 


take those that are nearer the front,” re 
sponded Margaret She drew herself 


went down 

the hall toward her own room, 

her But 
** Good - night,” 


away, opened the door, and 


Garda followed at her door 
Margaret 
said. 

** Are 
Mavn't 
Mayn't 


said Garda. 


: : 
stopped. she 
Vt 


coing to shut yourself up ¢ 


you 
| fo throu 
I have 


gh your room to mine ? 
the door open between ?”’ 


‘I'm so afraid of the storm!” 


rhe rain was still beating against the win- 
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dows, the wind was nowa gale. ‘‘I know 

I shall keep thinking of the sea.” 

And the sound « 

loud in my as in 

I’m afraid I can’t calm the sea 
Well, I won't tease,” 

see you want to be alone.” 


‘*T am very tired. 
the storm is as room 
yours. 
said Garda: ‘*] 

She kissed hey 
friend, and went mournfully down. thi 
hall toward her Then 


mood seemed to change, for she ealled 


own door 


back, ** I shall keep my lamp burning al] 
night, then.” 

This was a small hanging lamp of cop 
per, of which Garda was very fond [t 
had once been thiniy coated over with sil 
ver, and it had every appearance of ha’ 
ing been made to hane before a shrins 
there was a tradition, indeed, that though it 
had been at East Angels longer than ever 
the Old Madam could remember, it had 
come originally from that East Mission of 
Our Lady of the Angels which had given 
the Duero house its name; the lamp 1 
mained, though the little coquina shrine 
built for the red skins had vanished as com 
pletely as the red-skins themselves. 

Raquel knew how to make a particulan 
kind of oil, highly perfumed with fragrant 
gums; she made this, in small quantities 
at a time, for Garda, who burned it in this 
lamp in her own room, and greatly enjoy 
Marga 
ret had remonstrated with her for the far 
cy. ‘I can not 


ed the aromatic odor it gave out. 


think it is wholesome,” 
she said, ‘‘to sleep in such a heavily per 
fumed atmosphere.” 

‘*T sleep a great deal better in it than ] 
ever do in your plain, thin, cold, white 
washed sort of air,” Garda had responded, 
laughing. 

To-night, after lighting her candle, shi 
lighted this lamp also. 

“Tt’s burning!” shesaid, calling through 
the closed door between their two rooms 
with child-like defiance. But she got no 
answer, though she waited for one. 

She did not wait long, however. In 
spite of what she had said about her fears, 
she was soon asleep. The old lamp kept 
its faint sweet gleaming vigil above her 
\nd the storm raged outside. 


a es 
CHAPTER XVIII. 

THAT same evening Evert Winthrop 

was watching the storm on the St. John’s 


River. It had begun to darken the north- 
western sky at sunset; rising higher and 
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it had come sweeping 
First the broken 
lurid edge, like little puffs of white smoke, 


of the blackness that followed behind; and 


higher, at lengtl 


down the broad stream. 


it was the wind. Then the blackness 
tself, pierced here and there by lightning. 
Then, 
tending from the sky to the smooth water 


last, in perpendicular columns ex- 


w (water that had been pressed flat by 


y lo 
wind that had gone on before), the rain, fall- 
ing straight downward densely and softly ; 


he line across the river made by the ad 
vaneing drops on one side and the smooth 
vater which they had not yet reached on 
the other was as distinet as one made 
cross a plece of velvet when one half of 
its nap has been turned sharply back 
vhile the other remains undisturbed. 

The old white house, once a private resi- 
dence, where Winthrop was spending the 
night, was now a reluctant hotel; that is, 
inmates were received there, and allowed 
to find their way about, to sit round a 
light the 


hearth of the pleasant old parlor on eold 


yrilliant -wood fire on broad 


evenings, to bask in the sunshine on the 


piazzas during the day, or wander un 


der the magnificent trees, which, draped 


in silver long avenues on 


They 


; , 
moss, formed 


the river-bank north and south. 
were also allowed to partake of food in the 
the the 


», a dignified old lady, poured out her 


dining room, wiiere mistress of 
houst 
cotfee herself at the head of her table, the 
cups being carried about by half-grown ne 
sro boys and girls, whose appearance was 
not in the least an indication of the quality 
of the beverage, that quality being excel- 
ent. This old house, when it had thus 
changed itself rather half-heartedly into a 
hotel after the war, had been obliged to put 
outa dock; a sign it could dispense with; it 
‘ould dispense with many things; but an 
inn of any sort it could not be on the St. 
John’s without a dock, since the river was 
the highway, and its wide shallows near 
shore made it necessary for the steamers 
to land their passengers far out in the 
All these St. 


John’s were in reality long narrow piers, 


stream. ‘*doecks” on the 
formed by spiles driven into the bed of the 
stream, over whose tops planks had been 
nailed down, and if a plank was missing 
here and there, was it not always easy to 
j imp over‘ 

Near the end of the pier belonging to 
Winthrop’s present abode there was a lit- 
tle building about six feet square. This 
was the United States post-office. Anyone 
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who sho ild doubt it 
the 


flourishes, 


had only io look at 


legal notices, written in ink with many 


hich had been carefully and 


tightly tacked up on the outside. Gener 


ally these notices had been so blurred by 


‘men’ who were 


that all thie 
5 


written underneath by this proclamation 


the rain 


required know’ the various matters 


thereof, could have made out a rood de- 
prosecut 


fense fort 


fail 


hemseives 1n case ol lon 


could 


for 


1 
they 


ure to comply, since how 


What they could not de 


en if the 
type, it is hardly 


cipher it eV notices had been 


fairest 


printed in 
that the 


prob 


inhabitants would have 
better; they had al 


fished 


whenever they pleased it 


able 


“known” them any 


ways hunted and wherever and 


was not likely 
Luat a piece of paper t icked upona shanty 


or a mile out in the St. Johns 


a quarter 


Was going to change these rights now. 


The only proclamation they felt any in 


terest in was that which offered bounties 


honored 
ttle 


for the sealps of wild-cats, a time 


and sensible ordinance, by which a li 
money could al Ways be secured, 
Winthrop had come dow nthe river that 
afternoon; his steamer had left him here, 
as she did not touch at the Gracias land 
ing, which was further down-stream on 


The 


boat would pass which did touch there ; 


the opposite shore. next morning a 


he 


wait for that ‘he steamer that 


brought him had also brought the United 


must 


States mails from the up-river country; 


the postmaster, a silent man in high boots 
and ‘coon-skin cap, received the bag with 


Winthrop 
Ils contents, one limp 
t 


r and a cotfee pot. 


dignity. vatched the distribu 


tion of ve llow-en 
W hen he 
came down to the pier’s end again at sun 
set the 


frone nome 


} , 
veloped lette 


} 


‘coon-skin-crowned official had 


But, in a friendly spirit, he 
there 


had left the post-office unlocked vas 


a chair there which some one might like to 
Winthrop borrowed it nhoOW of 


the United States; 


be rrow, 


he brought it outside and 


f 


sat there alone, watching the approach of 


the storm. The beautit river with its 


clear brown water lay before him, wide as 
a lake. On the opposite shore the soft 


foliage of palmettoes, like great ostrich 


plumes, rose agalnst the sky. he was 
not thinking of the river; he was not even 
eyes were apparently fixed upon it. He 
did not stir until the wind was fairly upon 


him; then he retreated to the post-office, 


thinking of the black cloud, though 


placed his chair inside, and sat there un- 
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der cover at the open door. For a mo- 
ment he did think of the storm, for it 
seemed as if the little house over him 


would be carried off the pier, and sent 
floating up the stream like a miniature 
ark. But after the wind had passed on, 
his mind returned to the old subject, the 


had 


since he left East Angels fourteen days 


subject which engrossed him ever 
before 

His brief letters had stated that he was 
hunting, fishing, sailing, and exploring, 
that he had all through the 
Dummit orange grove. It was true that 


he had been engaged in all the ways he 


and been 


described, and it was probable also that 
his various guides and chance companions 
had not perceived any lack of interest, or 
in the Northerner who 
An life 
was necessary to Winthrop, never 
was per- 


at least of energy, 


had accompanied them. active 
and 
more necessary than when he 
plexed or troubled; not once during those 
two weeks had he sat down to brood, as he 
was apparently brooding now. 

But though he had thus oceupied him- 
self from daylight to bedtime, though he 
had talked and listened to the talk of oth- 
ers, there had been always this under-con- 
which had not left him. At 
times this consciousness had taken form, 
if not actual in 
thoughts and arguments that had follow- 


SCLOUSHeSS 


in words, then at least 
edeach otherconnectedly. Generally, how- 
ever,it had been but a dull realization, like 
anache,vivified at intervals by sudden heats 
though he 
might be talking on other subjects at the 
moment 
Man-like, he preferred the anger; it was 
better than He should have 
liked to be angry all the time. 

The ache and the anger had been caused 
by what he had with his own eyes be 
held, namely, the secret visit of Margaret 


of anger, which, he was sure 


must bring the color to his face. 


the ache. 


to Lucian Spenser. For it was secret. 
Lucian had said good-by to her before 


them all; it had been left clearly to be 
supposed that they were not to see each 
other again; this, then, had been a pre- 
arranged and clandestine meeting. For 
Margaret was no school-girl; she was not 
ignorant of the rules of the world. And 
she was not an exception, like Garda 
Thorne, full of sudden impulses and an 
extraordinary openness in following them ; 
he had never thought Margaret impulsive 
in the least. Yet there she was. She had 
slipped away without the knowledge of 
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any one to go over to that solitary house 


for a farewell interview with its occu- 
pant. Of course her being there at that 
last moment, woman of deliberate inten 


tions as she was, proved that an acquaint 
ance which she had not acknowledged ex 
isted between them. For she had never 
shown any especial interest in Lucian in 
the presence of others; on the contrary 
she had appeared indifferent to him, she 
had acted a part. They had both acted a 
part, and they had acted it so well that 
he (Winthrop) had never once suspected 
them. A wrath within 
thought of this. 

He had never liked Margaret—he kept 
telling himself this—but at least he had 
thought her entirely without traits of this 
sort; he had thought her without them 
on account of her measured way of liy 
ing, on account of the necessity she al 
ways felt for being perfectly satisfied with 
herself (he was sure she felt that), on ac 
count of her cold nature without imagina 
tion, and without the beautiful but dan 
gerous tendency to exalt and idealize. On 
account of her principles, too—for he must 
do her that justice; she had principles 
deep as had been his disapproval of her 
conduct with regard to Lanse, it was 
probable that it was these same princi 
ples, more than anything else, which had 
made her leave him. She might even be 
said to have been something of a martyr 
to them, because, with her innate regard 
for appearances, she would have infinite 
ly preferred, of course, to have remained 
under the same roof with Lanse, to have 
avoided the comment which is roused by 
any long separation between a husband 
and wife, even though but that compara 
tively mild degree of it which follows a 
separation as carefully guarded and as 
undefined in duration as hers had been; 
for nothing was ever said about its being 
a permanent one: people might conclude, 
and they easily did conelude, that before 
long they should see Lansing Harold back 
again, and established somewhere with 
his wife as docilely as though he had 
never been away. This had happened in 
a number of cases when the separation 
had been even longer. Europe was full 
American wives travelling about, 
spending winters here and summers there, 
wives whose husbands had remained at 
home; it might almost be called an Amer- 
ican method for infusing freshness into 
the matrimonial atmosphere, for of course 


rose him as he 


of 
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they would be doubly glad to see each 
other, all these parted ones, when the 
travels should at last be over, and the 
In this 
instanee it was the husband who had 
cone. And in the mean while how well- 
ordered was the life led by Mrs. Harold! 
[There was not, there never could be, a 


hearth-fire re-established again. 


breath of reproach or comment concern- 
ing her. She was always with her hus- 
band’s aunt, his almost mother, who 
adored Lanse, and always had adored 
nim. 

Thus the world. And the world’s opin 
ion had been Winthrop’s also in so far that 
he had fully shared its belief in the irre 
proachableness of Margaret's life as re- 
cards what is sometimes defined as ‘‘a 
taste for society,” or, arranged in another 
form, as ‘a love of gayety,” or, with more 
frankness, ‘‘a love of admiration.” Of 
course he had approved of this, though in 
his own mind he had always allowed him- 
self reservations, refusing to exalt as a 
virtue that which was principally temper- 
ament. But he had not realized how deep- 
ly he had approved of it (underneath dis 
approvals of another sort) until now, like 
a thunder-clap, the revelation had come 
upon him: he and the world had been 
mistaken. This Margaret, with her fair 
calm face, with her studiedly quiet life, 
had a capacity for the profoundest decep- 
tions. She had deceived them all without 
the slightest difficulty; she was deceiving 
them now. The very completeness with 
whieh she had disguised her liking for 
Lucian showed what an actress she must 
be. If she had allowed her liking to come 
out in a natural way, if she had even let 
it be known that she intended to see him 
again, instead of going through that form 
of bidding him good-by before them all, 
it would have had another aspect. The 
present one, given the manner she had al- 
Ways maintained with him in public, and 
given the fact that she was the most un- 
impulsive of women, was ominous. In 
the moment of discovery it had given him 
a sick feeling. He had been so sure of 
her! 

The sick feeling had come back once or 
twice during the two weeks that followed. 
Kach time he had taken himself sharply 
to task for caring so much. But it was 
because he had cared that he had left East 
Angels. 

As he had sat there in the wood, staring 
at Madam Giron’s house after she had en- 


EAST ANGELS. 
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tered it—as it seemed to him drawn in by 


Lucian—his first feeling, after the shock of 
surprise, had been one of indignation. He 
had started up with the intention of fol 
lowing her. Then he remembered that he 
had no possible authority over her, even 
though she was his cousin’s wife. If he 
should 


co over there and confront her, 
could she not very well turn and ask him 
what any of it was to him? It would 
make a scene which could now benefit no 
one, for it was too late to prevent lmpru 

dences on her part, and with Lucian he 
should prefer to deal alone. Then, in an 

other minute, he felt that he could not in 
any case endure seeing her openly discom 

fited, put to shame, see the red rise in her 
face; for of course if he and Lucian should 
exchange words in her presence, no mat 

ter how few, it would amount to publicity 
of a certain sort, publicity which it had 
not yet attained. At present Lucian had 
no idea that he, Winthrop, had discovered 
their meeting. Of her own accord Mar 
garet would never tell him, and it would 
be easier for her through all the future if 
Lucian should never know. It was this 
thought that made him go homeward in 

stead of crossing the field to Madam Gi 

ron’s; it drove him away. It was not un 

til he was safe in his own room again that 
his vision grew clearer, and he remember 
ed that he need not have been so consider 
ate of Margaret's feelings, since (what he 
had not thought of with any distinctness 
in the first shock of surprise) had she not 
deliberately braved him? For she had 
seen him sitting there when she passed 
the first time; he had clearly perceived 
that she had seen him. She was not near 
sighted; it was impossible that he should 
have been mistaken. Yet know ing that he 
was there, she had passed him that second 
time in full view, she had crossed the field 
knowing that he could see her plainly " had 
met Lucian on the plazza, and entered the 
house with him, all in distinet sight, with 
out the least attempt at concealment or at 
disguise of any kind. lo 


It was true that 
oneelse had seen her. But he had seen } 


er, 
and she had known it, and had not eared. 

This last reflection gave his mood a 
sharp turn in the other direction Ile 
thought—he thought a thousand things. 
Chief among them came now the remem- 
brance that he should see her at the table; 
she would be obliged to appear there, she 
would be obliged to speak to him. But 
when in answer to Telano’s summons he 
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went to the dining-room, hardly knowing 
how he should bear himself toward her, 
she was not present; Garda brought word 
hat she was suffering from headache, and 


wou d not appear 


That night Winthrop was awake unt 


1 late hour; he found himself unable to 
sleep He was conscious of the depth of 
the disturbance that swayed him, but 
though he did his best to conquer it, 
though he raged against it mentally, he 
made no progress; dawn found him still 
under its influence. He decided to go 


away fora fewdays ; he had been shut up 
at East Angels too long: the narrow little 
round of Gracias life was making him 
narrow as well. The evening before, he 
had felt a strong wish to see Margaret, to 
note how she would appear. But now his 
one desire was to get away W ithout seeing 


her if possible; curiositv—if curiosity it 


had been—had died down; in its place was 
something that ached and throbbed, which 
he did not care to analyze further. 

Lucian had really gone—he had ascer- 


tained that; East Angels was therefore 


safe, as far as he was concerned, for the 
present. Winthrop was very indifferent 
to Lucian personally, even now. Hecon- 


signed his good looks to the place where 
the good looks of a strikingly handsome 
man are generally consigned by those of 
his less-conspicuously endowed brethren 
who comein contact with him, and he felt 
that immense disgust which men of his 
nature are apt to feel in such eases, with 

) 


no corresponaineg 


realization, perhaps, of 
the effect whien has bee n observed to be 
pr xluced sometimes by item, a pair of 
ong-lashed eyes; item, a pink young 
cheek; item, a soft dimpled arm—upon 
even the most inflexible of mankind. No: 
He said to 


himself that if it had not been Lucian, it 


he did not care about Lucian. 


would have been somebody else; he made 
himself say this 
Now as he sat there at the end of the 
me pier, with the dense rain falling all 


round him, he went over again in his own 


mind all these thine's [wo states of feel- 
ng had gradually become more absorbing 
than the rest One of these was a deep 
dumb anger against Margaret for the in- 
ditference th which she had treated 

n s st treating him. What rank 
must he hold in her mind, then, which 


left her so untroubled as to his opinion of 


her W hat estimation must she have of 





1im that made her willl to brave him 
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in this way? She had not written during 
his absence, expressing—or disguising 
apprehension, making excuses; she had 
not even written (a womans usual tric] 


+ 


to say that she knew it was not necessay 
to write, that she was safe with him. ane 
that she only wrote now toassure him that 
she felt this Was he such a nonentity 
in every way that she could remain un 
concerned as to any fear of danger fron 
him Did she Suppose him Incapable Ol 
action too unimportant to reckon wit] 
too unimportant to trouble, even if he 
should try, the well-arranged surface o 
her unperturbed life? Very possibly shi 


might not like him. But he was at least 
aman; it seemed to him that she oueht to 
have some regard for any man’s opinion, 
even some fear of it, in a case of this kind 

Yes, he was very angry. And he kne 
that he was. 

Then, adding itself to this anger, ther 
came always a second, came agalnst his 
vill; this was a constantly irritating re 
sentment against her, personally, for fal] 
ing so far below the idea that he had of 
her. He thought her narrow, obstinate 
self-righteous, self-conceited—yes; but hi 
had also thought her life in other respects 
as pellucid (and cold) as a mountain 
brook—one of those brooks, if one wanted 
a comparison, that flowed through thi 
high, meagrely foliaged valleys of the 
Alps, under a sky kept gray by the mists 
rising from the snow fields all about: he 
had had time to make comparisons in 
abundance, if that were any entertain 
ment. 

But they had not entertained him, and 
he had found it impossible, too, to think 
of Margaret in any other than this his 
first way; the second, in spite of what he 
had with his own eyes beheld, remained 
unreal, phantasmagoric. This seemed to 
him folly, and he was now going back to 
East Angels to break it up: it would break 
it up to find her defiant. And it would 
amount to defiance her looking at him 
and talking to him without giving any 
sign, no matter how calmly or even tim 
idly she might do it. 
sence perhaps she would be timid. In all 


In his actual pre 


cases, in any case, he now wished to see 
her; the desire to find himself face to face 
with her had taken possession of him 
again, 

He reached East Angels the next day 
Betty Carew was the first 
to ereet him; she had arrived herself from 


at two o'clock. 


















(dracias only an he was” present themselves to her as ol 
of the intelligence she brought and eriticism 
umediately repeated it to the new-comer. Winthrop had lunch alone; tl 
\Ir. Moore had that morning received a had had theirs W hile he was st 
or rather a note of six lines, which table, Garda came in Hie had 
hat Rosalie Spenser was dead. Her seen her, as well as Betty, and he 
s had been brief, and she had not in to say a word of greeting to 
tered: thev thought it was the heart But Margaret he had not vet see? 
1." inatelv Lucian had been able to get [ should Ke to speak to vo 
he had found the dispatch at New — said ‘Could vou come out af 
) ns, and had started mmediately to the orange walk for a few mor 
had had the last three days to There was nothing unusual in he 
and she was conscious to the end. When he entered that lea is 
\ nen followed tne cood Bettv’s re she came to meet h m Carlos 
vhich were sincere: she hadalways some distance down the vista. s 
Lucian, and when he married, her on one leg against the low circle o 
fectionate, easily expanding heart had light at the end, might have been 
room for Rosalie as well. ‘*Lu- of the Nile 
| s fe’ would have had to be a very ‘*[T am sorry to have made y 
sagreeable person indeed to have made. this trouble,” said Garda, ‘‘ when 
Betty dislike her. For Betty’s liking in- only just back from your journe 
( 1 the relatives of all her friends, I wanted to tell you at once—it sec 
S v because they were relatives. The fair to wait (I wonder if you will 
mship made them a whole; she ac- prised [ don’t care for you any 
pted them ina body as one accepts “the Don't you think it would be as we 
rf Frenech,’’*' the Portuguese.” They did not to break our engagement 2?” 
iS WHEN EVENING COMETH ON, 
WHEN evening cometh on 
a Slower and statelier in the mello 
t The fane-like pur} le-shadowed cl 
; Cooler and balmier doth the sof rh 
; Lovelier, lonelier to our wondering eyes 
The softening landscape seems. The swallows fly 
2 Swift through the radiant vault; the field-lark cries 
Nn His thrilling, sweet farewell; and tw ht bands 
i Of misty silence cross the far-off lands 
When evening cometh on 
ad When evening cometh on 
k Deeper and dreamier grows the slumbering dell, 
x Darker and drearier spreads the bristling wold, 
Bluer and heavier roll the hills that swell 
- In moveless waves against the shimmering gold 
dd Out from their haunts the insect hordes, that dwell 
( Unseen by day, come thronging forth to hold 
© Their fleeting hour of revel, and by the pool 
Soft pipings rise up from the grasses cool, 
5 When evening cometh on 
d 
. When evening cometh on, 
Along their well-known paths with heavier tread 
’ The sad-eyed, loitering kine unurged return 
: The peaceful sheep, by unseen shepherds led, 
e Wend ble iting to the hills. so well they leart 
| Where Nature’s hand their wholesome couch hath spread 
And through the purpling mist the moon doth year 
. | A 
Pale gentle radiance, dear recurring dream 
ve Soft with the falling dew falls thy faint beam, 
mn When eveni th on 
When evening cometh on 
Loosed from the day’s long toil, the clanking t 
With halting steps pass on their jostling ways 
m Their gearings glinted by the waning beam 
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Close by their heels the heedful collie strays 
All slowly fading in a land of dreams, 
Transfigured spectres of the shrouding haze. 
Thus from life’s field the heart’s fond hope doth fade, 
Thus doth the weary spirit seek the shade, 

When evening cometh on. 


When evening cometh on, 
Across the dotted fields of gathered grain 
The soul of summer breathes a deep repose, 
Mysterious murmurings mingle on the plain, 
And from the blurred and blended brake there flows 
The undulating echoes of some strain 
Once heard in paradise, perchance—who knows ? 
But now the whispering memory sadly strays 
Along the dim rows of the rustling maize 
When evening cometh on. 





When evening cometh on 
Anon there spreads upon the lingering air 
The musk of weedy slopes and grasses dank 
(And odors from far fields, unseen but fair, 
With scent of flowers from many a shadowy bank 
O lost Elysium, art thou hiding there? 
Flows yet that crystal stream whereof I drank? 
Ah, wild-eyed Memory, fly from night’s despair; 
Thy strong wings droop with heavier weight of care 
When evening cometh on. 


When evening cometh on 
No sounding phrase can set the heart at rest 
The settling gloom that creeps by wood and stream, 
The bars that lie along the smouldering west 
The tall and lonely silent trees that seem 
To mock the groaning earth, and turn to jest 
This wavering flame, this agonizing dream, 
All, all bring sorrow as the clouds bring rain, 
And evermore life’s struggle seemeth vain 
When evening cometh on. 





When evening cometh on, 
near doth Life stand by the great unknown 
darkness reaching out her sentient hands 
Philosophies and creeds alike are thrown 
Beneath her feet, and questioning she stands 
3 Close on the brink, unfearing and alone 
And lists the dull wave breaking on the sands, 
Albeit her thoughtful eyes are filled with tears, 
So lonely and so sad the sounds she hears 
When evening cometh on. 


A 
In 


When evening cometh on, 
Vain seems the world, and vainer wise men’s thought. 
All colors vanish when the sun goeth down 
Fame’s purple mantle some proud soul hath caught 
No better seems than doth the earth-stained gown 
Worn by Content. All names shall be forgot 
Death plucks the stars to deck his sable crown 
The fair enchantment of the golden day 
Far through the vale of shadows melts away 
When evening cometh on. 


When evening cometh on, 
Love, only love, can stay the sinking soul, 
And smooth thought’s racking fever from the brow: 
The wounded heart Love only can console 
Whatever brings a balm for sorrow now, 
So must it be while this vexed earth shall roll 
Take then the portion which the gods allow. 
Dear heart, may I at last on thy warm breast 
Sink to forgetfulness and silent rest 
When evening cometh on? 
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| ARTFORD is a good place to pass 
through. It is also a good place to 
stop at The two great railroads connect 
¢ New York and Boston by way of the 
Connecticut State capital carry across its 
rporate bounds perhaps two hundred 
thousand or a quarter of a million travel 
ers every year; but onlv a small propor 
on of the persons on that current stop at 
ispoint. Still fewer are those whocome 
Stay. It can not be said that many are 
called, but the few are certainly chosen, 
the population, which is not much above 
ifty thousand, being of an unusually high 
character, Little poverty, large and en 
ergetic thrift, ingenious manufactures. ac 
Vou. LXXI.—No. 425 19 
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railroad, and 


* the 


Grothe 


Krench 


t forms one side 


rie of Trinity Col 


portance Of 1ts edueational. 


protective lnstitutions 


to In 
had 
I alighted in Hartford 
put 


an observer 


nd country by-way 


WIOVeLY suggestive 


tin 


tacked upon the sides of wooden 


indicating | 


its sot 


Va lmystic W ord or two 
had 


th Hartford companies against fire 


dwellings been insured 


In 
ke manner the town Is a stronghold of 
nsurancee 1 business which, despite 
nous technical phrase deseribing 
as ‘‘ fresh blood,” has 


} 
poliey-holders 


‘ticent results as well as a selfish aim 
[ am thinking more particularly of 

indertakings meant purely for the 
fofthe unfortunate. It can not con 
said that it 


on leaving the station, to find your 


iously be is a cheerful 


in a thoroughfare which greets you 
Asylum Street. A dim 


picion arises that if vou follow its lead 


th the name of 
Sus 
a will bring up in some place designed 
the prompt immurement of strangers ; 

for in old times even temporary residents 
ed in Hartford except by a 
vote of town-meeting 


vere not allow 
This anxiety, how 
ever, is dissipated when you learn that the 
name refers to the American Asylum for 
the Deaf and Dumb,a most praiseworthy 
establishment, the first of its kind in the 
United States. It was founded by a num 
1815, and under the 
Mr. Gallaudet 
model of 


so that i 


ber of gentlemen in 
superintendence of the Rey 
it became the 


Inspiration and 


many similar institutions; t would 
hardly be amiss to give the street that de 
voted teacher's name instead of its present 
rather doleful one ‘Retreat Avenue,” 
painted on the horse-cars suggests another 
the Hartford Re 


vhich likewise ante 


famous establishment, 
“at I 


dates allo 


tre or the Insane, 


fits class in this country, saving 


that 


Was Sé 


two 
Retreat 


and that this was eminently a popu 


one or were publicly endowed. 


The t going by a subserip 


1 ! 
tl 


ar one is manifest in the facet that many 


ne SIMGNEePrS § 


gave but lilty or twenty five 


ts. and some only twelve and a half 


ts How one chat tv may aid another 


mappe ned to see 


well exemplified in the 


Ast yt an insane pe rson who Was aiSoO a 


f-mute, so that it was necessary for the 


treat to provide an attendant skilled in 
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the manual and sign language—a 


mich cou d hot easily have been met hi 


hes 


it not been for the 
Asvl 
But 


ciations called up by street names in H 


work of the Ameri 
wm 

[ must hasten to say that the a 
ford are no means all o 


by f this pens 
sort The horse-cars already mentlione 
appear to be somewhat browbeaten: the 
lack the brisk imsolenece of their spec 


on metropolitan lines; are subject to en 
less delays at turn-outs and the railro 
crossings; are drawn, moreover, by o1 

one horse each, and have not even spit 
enough to maintain a conductor; but a 
they bounce disconsolately along they COn 
tinue to offer to convey the patient wan 
derer to Spring Grove and City Garden 
There is a fresh rural sound about thes 
names, and others of kindred purport o 
Flower Street. Oak 
W oodland, Laurel, Hawthorn, and 


green. 


cur, such as Street 
Even 
The country character reflected 
in them lingers around Hartford, and en 
hances its pleasantness. Then we hav 
the Trumbull, Wolcott 
Wadsworth, and the like. Even the ear 
ly Dutch settlers, so summarily ousted by 


historie series, 


the English, have returned under the au 
spices of Colonel Colt (the inventor of the 
revolver) to haunt Hendricksen and Vre 
dendale avenues; and near Colt’s armory 
likewise are recorded the names of those 
Sequassen, Weehassat, and Ma 
who deeded their lands to the colo 

All this reminds us that we are in 
The 
historic impression is deepened if we stray 
back along Main Street, the single road 
of the original village, which 
enough to swallow two or 


sachems 
seek 
ists. 


a city which has an interesting past. 


is wide 
three Broad 
ways without inconvenience, and of about 
equal proportions with Piceadilly, in Lon 
don, by St. James's Park. 

Main Street expands into 
Square that Washington and Knox met 
Rochambeau and Admiral Ternay when 
those leaders of the French allies came 


It was where 


State - house 


from Newport to confer with the com 
mander-in-chief for the first time. A brill 
lant seene that, and doubtless the most 
spectacular one in the peaceful annals of 
the place. On one side were the foreign 
officers in their royal uniforms adorned 
on the other, Washing 
ton and his staff, epauletted with gold, clad 
in the Continental blue and buff, and at 
tended by Governor Trumbull, with oth 
er State worthies, who wore long-skirted 


with decorations: 
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drab or crimson coats and embroidered buff breeches and waistcoats, tall bear-skin 
waisteoats. In the American escort was 


hats completing what the poets of that 
the ancient company known as the Gov- 


period ‘would have called their ** horrid 
ernor’s Foot-Guard, resplendent in searlet front.” Then Washington and Rocham 


and black, which were contrasted with beau dismounted. and coming forward into 
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the open central and shook 


hands 


resented 


space, met 
for the two peopl swhom they rep 

Onee this same square went by the name 
ol Meeting Yard.” 


stood on one side of it, and at other points 


The chureh 


ho ise 


boundary were the seene of the 


the stocks and pillory, the 


That 


pen had been raised against slay 


¥V market 


and tie slave pen Was be 
then a 
of the old 


lineal 


Mrs. Stowe was 
Hartford 


house st 


not 
On the 


resi 
site 
inds to day its 
the Centre 


broad f ict d 


mecting 


scendant, Congregational 
irch—a edifice painted a 


im-custard tint, and displaying a row 
feature 


front, which 


ender pillars in 
vuilders, for they 


ms to have pleased the 


repe pillars around the 


ited it bv putting 


spire up. Behind the church, 


quite high 
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» pastors are buried, th 

from Cambridge, Massachus 
‘ticut—Thon 

vhom Cotton Mather in his Ma 

nalia called ‘*the light West 
the Rev. Samuel 


wish of the latter, who 


heir tloe 
to the banks of the Conne 
Hoolset 
of the 
and Stor 
Lhe 
been born in Hertford, England, that t 
plantation was called Hartford ; 


Saxon 


1 9 
Cayurcnes 


It was at 


and t 


hame, meaning ‘hart’s ford,” \ 
as applicable here as in the mother cou 


New World rive 


too had been crossed at this spot by mat 


try, for doubtless the 


a herd of wild deer. The epitaph eut upor 
the stone above his resting-place declares 
that 

‘Errors corrupt, by 


He did 
Above all things he Christ his 


Hartford, thy richest jewel’s 


sinewous dispute, 


oppugne, and clearly them confute. 
Lord prefer 
here interred.’ 
Quite forgotten now is all that ‘‘sinewous 
dispute” which so endeared Mr. Stone 

our controversial forefathers, unless by 
the Theo 


logical Institute up on the hill yonde: 


professors in Congregational 
but his memory has found a surer foot 
hold in its connection with the municipal 
hame, 

To this chureh the Governor of tl 
State used to repair, after the annual ele¢ 
tion, at the head of a solemn 
term of office 
The next evening occurred th 


pre ICeSSLION 


to begin his with divine 
service. 
creat ‘Selection ball,” followed on the suc 
ceeding Monday by another ball more s¢ 
leet The 


fact, Was kept as a holiday, and it 


. , 1 } 1] 
In character. whole week, Ih 


mad 
useful vacation and festival-time for peo 


COLLEGE, 
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who, swaved by their scruples against pens 


erything sanctioned by the Anglican 
iurch, refused to observe Christmas. 


luring this little space everybody was 


arious: families made it an oceasion 


for exchanging visits, and kept open 


house, with ‘election cake” ready for their 


‘callers. In our time the cake appears to 


precede the election, and takes the form 
of paid tax bills or some other gentle in 
ducement to the free and unpre judiced 
citizen to vote for the candidate who fa 
vors him; but the old-fashioned plan was 
for the citizen to vote for the candidate 
he favored, and then eat cake impartially 
Almost opposite the church, as it hap 


half-mue ol 
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tavern 


flip. 
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Revolutiona 


gYOssip and drink ub 


tT whieh was 
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lation was | 


lord. Moses 
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“club has ever taken root very 
Hartford, but there 


existence a dozen vears past 


has been 


in 
l 


for about 


a verv a able club of less than a hun 


ree 


ntl unlike the ancient 


emen, Quite 


1 humble Seven-copper, I imagine. 


DOrrows its appellat on from the city 


its membership is chiefly commer 


ial and profe ssional, under the presidency 


General Joseph R. Hawlev. formerly 


Governor of Connecticut, and it oeeupies 


roomy old mansion on Pleasant Street, 


Lich the 


post colon al ri poch, for the sidewalks are 


is itself a fine relie of first 


the 
houses rise sedate and prosperous of as 
gardens that 
fruit 


is of recent development 


lined with trees, and behind them 


pect, with are not above 


nurturing a little The crime of ar 


} } 
pboricide com 


paratively, and it is to be hoped will be 
Ss ippressed Inside the abode of the Hart 
ford Club 


that is inherent in simplicity and reason 


one encounters the elegance 


R 


THE CAPITOL 


S. De J 


ableness of arrangement. The rooms beat 


the stamp of a former squirearchy and 


commercial gentry, if one may make thy 
plirase, which were intelligent and re 


fined; all is of the past here, except the 
the 


summer 


and quis 
In thre 


members may pass out at the glass doors 


convenient contrivances 


Morrisian decoration. 


of the dining-room to a broad veranda 


overlooking the card n, and there dinners 


are served under cover of a roof and an 
awning curtain. <A line of low buildings 
the of the old 


along one side of the grassy inclosure, for it 


‘ offices” mansion, runs 
was a house of some grandeur in its day 
Mr. David 
longed, founded a library, the windows of 


Watkinson, to whom it last be 


which look across the yard in neighborly 
fashion at the club; and connected with 
this library is the granite bulk of the 
Wadsworth Atheneum, occupying the 
spot where formerly stood the house of 
Daniel Wadsworth, a descendant of the 
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rter Oak Wadsworth. Colonel Jere 


aspect 
ih Washington used to come to that moder 
suse When he visited Hartford, and the Main 

caet room in which be re posed would, if insu 
id not disappeared, be still pointed out othices I w York Stores 
Washington, like other great historic Zars t other shops A 
ersonages, seems to have been an indus- north is a well-devised building of brown 
ous and ubiquitous sleeper stone, with good carving about the doors. 


SAMUEL CLEMENS, B KARL GERHARDT 


Photographed by Kurtz 


It should not be understood, however. 


a fantastic gargoyle or two at the roof, 
that these reminiscences of antiquity col- and a pointed red-tiled tower on one cor 
or the aspect of the city perceptibly ; the ner—an encouraging example of the pie 


} 
} 
b 
| 
ij 
: 

! 


j 
i 
{ 
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SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ MONUMENT 


Fr ar tect’s desig 


turesque in a structure wholly designed gilded dome to a height of two hundred 
for business purposes But the square and fifty feet above the ground. Out of 
itself is filled up by the Post-office—a_ the harmonious growth of blue and white 


Mullett monstrosity of the tasteless order marble in the main building, with its 


which we may call the Federal; and there pointed windows and _ slated pavilions, 
stands the old State-house, now a suggesting in a modified way the great 
hall, of no special order, but plenti- municipal halls of the Netherlands and 

illy supplied with little urns placed upon France, this addition lifts a giraffe-like 
cornice balustrades, and the obsolete neck toward the sky; and even a large 
ipol L. The state government has how broad dome occupying the middle space 
insferred itself to a more fitting habita- though it would. have looked better, must 
on in the new Capitol, built within the have been out of keeping with the rest 
suunds of Bushnell Park, and—what is The interior, nevertheless, abounds in 
more remarkable Within the appropria rood qualities. Convenient, spacious, 
tion No suspicion of jobbery tarnishes well-lighted, having the air of ease and 
the brilliant effect of this beautiful piece spontaneity, it gives numerous good vis 
of architecture The only bad feature tas, varied by the great central staircases 

: 


bout it is the enormously tall, rather and the airy columned galleries. The 
spindling, twelve-sided drum that lifts the battle flags of Connecticut are ranged in 


PORTION OF THE FRIEZE OF THE SOLDIERS’ 
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near one of the crea 


OAK 


eases 


rven 


tranees: endless offices open upon the 


raivieriead Courts the State 


yr dors and 


rary 1S ensconced mn one huge apart 


t, and the S ipreme Court in another 
t of symbol 


by-the Way, a curl 


OUS DI 


that the Supreme Court j ida s’ room 
s its fire-place surrounded with blue 
es illustrating Seripture subjects, while 
to counsel 
The Rep 


esentatives are accommodated in 


e tiles in the room devoted 
niet scenes from fairy tales 
a rich 
id sober chamber with stained-glass 
indows; it is about much 
ess stuffy, and to my mind much more 

vutiful, than the English House of Com 


Near the Speaker's dais is an unob 


as large, but 


ons. 
trusive but huge thermometer, by which, 
| suppose, the heat of debate may be mea 
The Senate of twenty-one has an 


sured, 
other lordly hall to itself, where there is 
provided for the President of that body a 
chair made out of from the 
Charter Oak, richly carved with leaf and 
Both these 
earried out with an excellent appreciation 
the 


resources of art as applied to decoration ; 


irae wood 


corn, legislative halls are 


‘what is fittest for their purpose in 


© natural grain and color of the woods 


oak, ash, and walnut—combine with the 


subdued tones and good ornament of the 
ls to make a refreshing environment 


orthy of republican ideals and much 


ibove republican practice 
alls of the Capitol 


The exterior w are 


1unted by birds,and provided with niches 
or statues of Connecticut worthies, two 
of which are already occupied by Oliver 
W oleottand Roger Sherman: and between 


a marble image of the Charter Oak 


Have 


learned the legend of that venerable 


these 


spreads its branches we not all 


tree 


n our histories at school It seems al 


most to require setting do 


vn as a distinet 


Species In 


Hartford it 


botanical text but in 


DOOKS: 


becomes like the ash tree of 


AND SAILORS’ 


m the 


had himseil 
revoke the 
Ing council-board were suddenly put out 


Wads 


doe 


t darkness 


and that in the Colonel 


worth did actually earry off the iment 


and hide it in the hollow oak that stood 
before Mr Secretary W \ llvs’s house It 
is not so generally remembe red that this 
tree had been an object of great regard on 
the the 
colonists came hither A deputation of 


them waited on the white men to ask that 


part of the Indians before ever 


no harm be done the oak, since it had long 
vuide of their ancestors as to the 


“When 


the size of a 


been the 


planting the 


said they, ** 


time for corn. 


leaves,” are of 
mouse’sear, then is the time to put the seed 
in the ground 
at last: b 


Time and tempest felled it 
it it blooms here in marble stil] 
its name is preserved throughout the city 


the distinguishing mark of divers 


as 
stores shops, and COMpanles ; anda pretty 


marble slab, like a grave-stone, in Charter 


Oak Place inadeq lately marks where 


L856 In 


Line 


original flourished until Bush 


nell Park (named after that eminent theo 


Hor ice 


logian, the late Dr Bushnel 


was the chief promoter of this publi 


sure-ground) there is a couple ¢« 


Oaks junior, sprung from its fm 


“certiliied acorns, POSSLDILY taken tre 
these yvounce yposed to liave 


r trees, Dut 
Lhe 


Su} 


FroOwh upon parent, have been 
cold al Cl 


their Ww rit in 
Across th 
Hartford 


1 


Lnousand 


Connecticut, leading 


stretches a covered 
feet long, and taking 
construction a corresponding qua 


Mark T 


friends about told 


timber Wain, shown 


them thi 


wood from thi 


MONU MENT.—Fr 
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SAMUFI 


I 


Not far from the Capitol is the Soldiers’ 
Mon nent 


m of a memorial arch spanning 


: : : 
ind Sailors which takes the 


nique for 
he southern end of an old stone bridge, 
which leads into the City Park at the foot 
of Ford Street The architect. Mr. George 
Keller, also designed the Buffalo Soldiers’ 
Monument The 


arch is thirty feet wide, 


and springs from two massive round tow 


which is sixty-seven feet in 
feet high, 
Above the arch 


» r 
ers, each o 


circumference and sixty termi 

in a conical roof 
about forty feet from the ground, a 
frieze of sculpture 175 feet in length and 
6 inches in breadth runs around the 
savs the Hart 


‘seem like two huge senti 


6 feet 
monument. ‘* The towers,” 
ford Courant, 
nels guarding the bridge, or miglity stand- 
ard-bearers holding aloft a noble banner 
on which is emblazoned the deeds of the 
men of Hartford who died for their coun- 
try on land and sea in the war which kept 
the Union whole.” Cireular stairs inside 


the towers lead to the rampart or gallery 


CLEMENS 8S 


HOUSI 


at the top of the monument, overlooking 
the park, and protected by a parapet whic 
has the seal of Hartford carved on its face 
[t was about ten vears ago that Mr.Clem 
ens—or,as we all now prefer to eall him, 
Mark came to Hartford to live 
and he has built for himself there one of the 


Twain 


most delightful of houses,in the pleasantest 
part of the city, just where it ceases to be 
visible as city at all, and merges into rol] 
ing hill and dale. <A large structure, ir- 
regular in outline, made of red and brown 
brick in fantastic courses, it stands on 
Farmington Avenue, upon a knoll well 
back fromthe street, witha grove of beech 
es and oaks and other trees of good de 
portment clustering around two sides 
The shade and flicker of these trees lend 
their fascination to a spacious ombra at 
the rear, completely hidden from the thor- 
oughfare, and affording good opportunity 
for open-air suppers in the evenings of 
In-doors and 


early summer, out-doors 


mingle on the friendliest terms, one may 
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iy, throughout the interior There is no 


m that has not 


t. The library, which appea 


some charming pros 


rs to be 


favorite of the household, is closed at wanders from here 
LtOUSLY 


but one deep eull 


»end by a conservatory 
the pretty name 


essed bay-window reveals an exquisite 


Decrees —.. 


SAMUEL CLEMENS’S LIBRARY 


i by R. S. De Lamater 


Photograpt 
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DUDLEY WARNEI 


They called it the Riveret. Concord, all centring about the quiet 
is bordered by low meadows thoughtful-looking host, with his rather 
1d by the sharp aeeclivity pallid face, and his hair and beard strewn 
voodland on the other with snow that will not melt even before 

Within this woodland, which is not cross- his own geniality. 
ed by either fence or hedge, there are sey The new house is charming in all its 
other villas; among them, not far appointments, and especially rich in bric 
tant, the picturesque, gabled house of a-brae, much of it Oriental, collected bs 
wiles Dudley Warner The plot of the owner during his several tours in Eu 
lor lt which, in My Summer rope, the East, and Africa. The accom 
a Garden, the author so generously 


panying illustration represents a corner 


open common of Ameri of one end of the musie-room., 
ttached to his former board is of mahogany, and over it hangs 
Iso Was the hear a painting, Tne Marty rdom of Santa 
vy of which came the 1 ‘ Barbara,” by Vasquez, a contemporary, 
Back-log Studies Before 


perhaps pupil, of Velasquez, painted about 
ott Mi Warner's friends used 


1540 for a convent at Bogota, South Amer 
snowy nights, enjoving ica, Where it has been until two or three 
vood, and the flash ars ago. The picture has a curious 
here; Mark T 1 heavy frame of ebony, inlaid with mass 
Joseph T . if tortoise-shell, The mantel piece 1s 
‘Yyumbull—th nly unique. [It is made of Saracenic tiles 

ad Eliot’s Indian framed in California redwood. Most of 

less endeared to the tiles are wall tiles from ancient houses 

public per- in Damascus and Cairo, one from the 

haps ¢ isiting brother Mosque of Omar, in Jerusalem, and some 
om Cambridge, or Sted small ones at the side from the pavement 


ork, or Sanborn from of the courts in the Alhambra. The t 


LlLies 





en onalized tlowe) 


vend in Arabie deel 


On top of the mant 
Knight of Malta 
bly of Abrazzi make 


customary lO mould 


election of a Grand Master of the order. apartment consecrated to the pen 
This was made for Adrianolle Vegnian- ful, sunny 

cort, elected 1690, and has his portrait on World architecture, but provide d 
one side and coat-of-arms on the other. large writing-table,on which are the par 
[ts companion was made for Fra Raimon- aphernalia of practical 
do Perellos, elected 1697. and there, too, he 


Although Mr. Warner of course has 


« he er- 
hung with photographs of Old 


Ith @ 


hewspa pe r | ibor. 
remains for several 


hours, studying the news of the world, 
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CORNER OF ONE END OF MUSIC-ROOM 


and writing editorials which surprise 
even his old associates by their wide range 
and the familiarity they evince with ques 
tions of trade, polities, literature, and for 
eign atfairs. Those who know what writ 
ing as a profession really means will un 
derstand the kind of ability and industry 
required to sustain this steady journalistic 
duty, simultaneously with the production 
. 


ol DOOKS 


ind frequent contributions to 
the magazines, and they will not wonder 
Mr. Warner should and then 


have to travel for health’s sake. But he 


that how 
ivs brings back from his journeys so 
ch of new acquisition that the literary 
nipuise 

Near 
moderate size 


Lnele 


thin-doors is that of 


IS QUICK¢ ned inte 


» fresh activity 


by. in a slate-colored cottage of 


Tom's Cabin The atmosphere 
} 


literary New Eng 


ind twenty-five vears ago: the Amer! 


can Renascence has not vet invaded these 


rooms, so conspicuously neat and com 


. lives the famous author of 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


= 


IN CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER'S HOUSE 


fortable, yet with a kind of moral recti 
tude in their comfort. The library is also 
a sitting-room, where a glowing coal fire 
burned on the chilly autumn day when I 
was admitted there; and in the wall spaces 
between the windows were placed tall pan 
els painted with flowers, and terminating 
above in points that gave them a half-ee 
clesiastical air, as if they were tables of 
the law 

‘Ts this your study > Tasked, 

‘‘T have no particular study,” said the 
authoress, ‘‘and I have not written much 
lately; but if I were to begin, I should be 
as likely to write here as anywhere.” 

Thus easily and informally 
the that 
wide celebrity; 


she treats 
venius has given her a world- 
indeed, there is nothing 
about her manner or in her surroundings 
to indicate a consciousness of the extraor- 
dinary power which endowed her first 
with an influence that has never 


been paralleled. A very quiet little lady, 


1 ) 
DOOK 
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nly attired, and apt during conversa 
to become abstracted a life-long 
it of reverie which has enabled her to 
out her designs and Cal ry OM CO 

on in the midst of those interrup 

s to most writers unbearable—a lady 

t and undemonstrative, with immense 
‘rmination and character revealed in 
face when seen at certain angies, but 

i an equally natural @entleness and 
gnity; this is what one sees to-day on 
eting Mrs. Stowe She gives the im- 
ePSsS1OnN of one who wielded large wea 
is because Providence put them into her 
ids to right a great wrong. and not 
h any joy in the sutfering and harm 
thatmust come 

vith the wood 

caimed She 


appears the 


HARRIET BEECHE 


t £g 


wife, the mother, 

the crandmother, 

living inher domes 

¢ interests, rather than the woman distin 

ished in national history and literature 

We talked on personal topes and while 
this was rome forward Professor Stowe 
came in from a walk, with a tall stick in 
His hand, which he grasped as a support 
in the middle. It was like a pilgrim’s 
staff, and completed the suggestion of pre 


sent 
pe rvaded 
ral 


lhterest 


ie plivsiog 
retnarkable 
lly recorded 
pment, since 
Its sum ol 
: it | learned 
not submitted herself to the 
photographer for a long time, and 
Q 


fessor Stowe was firm in the convis 


that the portrait painted by Richmond in 
1852 was the only one worthy of perpetu 
ation That,” said he, referring to it 
“is the way she will look at the resurre 
tion.” I confess that if the resurrection 
were to preserve the mild Womnanly matu 
rity of her features as they are at the age 
of seventy, I should find no fault ith 
its process 

The material aspect ol Mrs 
Stowes abode, as perhaps | 

have hinted, Yives Little 
intimation of the part 
which its occupant 
hasplaved; butinthe 

small entrance hal 

stands a plain LOW\ 
cupboard, whieh On 
Dee opened to the 
favored Visitor ais 
played two rows. of 
massive volumes a 

dozen on each = shelf 
containing a petition in 


f 


avor of the abolition of 


Siavery, signed DV hall a 


million women, and otfered 
to Congress as a result of 
Mrs. Stowe’'s agitation In 


R STOWE a corner of the parlor too 


WA there is a closed beaufet we 


stocked with editions of U; 
cle Tons Cabin, and others 


of the authoress’s works. in several foreign 


languages an lnipressive collection cel 
] 1 


tainly, and one which has served a second 


ary purpose, for it has been duplicated in 
the British Museum, and is there used as 
the means of curious studies in compara 
tive philology Since her husband’s with 
drawal from his professorship at Andover 
Mrs. Stowe has spent her time in these sim 
ple surroundings, leading a retired life, and 


roing in winter to Florida, where she finds 


ee es eA AB OBOE a ae. Chae a nn 


itt +tggatie- a smeaheensheanigith as 
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ler-ground railroad” for escaping slaves 
ind the strange adventures therewith eo. 

‘ted Mrs. Stowe gave her reminis 
ences oj exciting incide nts in he I life On 


Ohio border at that time. and told o 
; ful letters she received from t 
vr publishing her great nov. 
Said ‘LT don't j se anonymous screeds voiced, no doubt 
ie; Ido not live by th vorst element there. and te¢ med witl 
repeated to Mark atsand abuse that now, happily, would 
tantly observed, ot be offered by even the most wanton 
muld adopt that prin survivor of the fire-eaters To give an 


Servcaile memory will idea of the extremes to which these mis 


me, Ol an evening spent sives proceeded, Mrs Stowe mentioned that 
~ Sst 


es company at the house of one of them. duly forwarded to her by 


\\ 
ind Mrs. Clemens Among other United States mail, inclosed a negros 
os there was afte 


rdinner talk of the ear! It was inevitable that we who list 


ys preceding the war, and of the “un ened should meditate upon the marvellous 
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change that had been effected in the con- 


lition of our Union within twenty years, 
and one gentleman who was present said 


to another, aside, as emphasizing the ex 
it of that change, ‘‘To think that I, 


o ean remember when a Boston mob 


tried to hang William Lloyd Garrison, 
ho ild have lived to see t venty re spectla 


le free negroes asleep at his funeral!” 


was a frivolous remark, no doubt, but it 
vas only the light mask of a sincere re 
spect for the prodigious feat so largely 
prompted by the pen of the demure lady 


at 
10 had just been speaking W ith us. Ex 


, : : 
tremely interesting, also, as the eager 


foree with which Mrs. Stowe related one 
or two stories of later date on other 

emes that had presented themselves to 

er as deserving literary treatment. It 
showed that the narrative instinet was 
deeply ingrained in her, and had not lost 
its vigor even after so lone an exertion as 
she has given it. Yet her presence, tem 
perament, and conversation confirmed the 
theory one is likely to form in reading her 
books, that her imagination acts insepara 
bly with the moral sense. 

It isa convenient thing to have the an 
tipodes anchored just around the corner. 
\ few steps only from Mrs. Stowe's brings 
you to Mr. Clemens’s house, and still few 
er, if you take the short-cut through the 
lawnsand shrubbery, by which brief trans 
it you pass from old New England to mod 
ern America—from the plain quarters of 


ethical fiction to the luxurious abode of 
the most Western of humorists. It is 
not difficult to trace, however, the essen 

tial kinship between Sam Lawson of Old 

town Folks and the equally quaint and 
shrewd but more expansive drollery of 
Mark Twain; and, on the other hand, 
those who see much of this author in pri 

vate discover in him a fund of serious re 

flection and of keen observation upon 
many subjects that gives him another 
element in common with his neighbor. 
The literary group in this neighborhood 
do not seem to fancy giving names to their 
houses: they are content with the arith 
metical designation. ‘' No, my house has 
not got any name,” said Mr. Clemens, in 
answer to a question. ‘It has a number, 
but I have never been able to remember 
what it is... No number, in fact, appears 
on gate or door; but the chances are that 
if a stranger were to step into any shop 
on the business streets he could at once 
obtain an accurate direction to the spot. 

Vou. LXXT.—No. 425.— 50 


And a charming haunt it is, with its wide 
hall, tinished in dark wood under a pan- 


iv, and full of easy-chairs, rugs, 


cushions, and carved furniture that instant 
, é 


he guest to lounge in front of 
is a house made 
for hospitality, and one can not stop at 
that poin Over the fire-place, through 
a large piate-glass suggesting Alice’s Ad 
ventures, a glimpse is had of the drawing 
room, luminous with white and silver and 
pale blue; and on another side, between a 
broad flight of stairs and a chiselled Gi 
nevra chest drawn against the wall, the al 
Vays open ] brary door attracts one’s steps 
There is more dark wood-work in the libra 
ry, including a very elaborate panel rising 
above the mantel tothe ceiling. This was 
brought from abroad, and in other portions 
of the house are other pieces representing 
the spoils of European tours; one in par 
ticular I reeall, covered with garlands and 
ump cherubs that spring forth in 
rotundity, and clamber along the 
But it adds to the pleasurableness 
» home that all the che rubs in it are 
not carved. \ genial atmosphere, too 
pervades the house, which is warmed by 
wood fires, a furnace, and the author's im 
mense circulation. One would naturally 
in such a place expect to find some per 
feetion of a study, a literary work-room, 
and that has indeed been provided, but the 
uneonventional genius of the author could 
not reconcile itself to a surrounding the 
charms of which distracted his attention 
The study remains, its deep window giv 
ing a seductive outlook above the library 
but Mr. Clemens goes elsewhere. Point 
ing to a large divan extending along the 
two sides of a right-angled corner, ‘* That 
was a good idea,” he said, ‘‘ which I got 
from something I saw in a Syrian monas 
tery; but 1 found it was much more com 
fortable to lie there and smoke than to 
stay at my desk. And then these win 
dows—lI was constantly getting up to look 
at the view; and when one of our beauti 
ful heavy snow-falls came in winter, ] 
couldn't do anything at all except gaze al 
it.” So he has moved still higher up- 
stairs into the billiard-room, and there 
writes at a table pl iced in such wise that 
he can see nothing but the wall in front 
of him and a couple of shelves of books 
Before adopting this expedient he had 
tried a room which he caused to be fitted 
up with plain pine sheathing on the upper 
floor of his stable; but that had serious 


RE AE 
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disadvantages, and even the billiard-room 


failing to meet the requirements in some 
latterly to 


in a commercial building 


emergencies, he has resorted 


hiring an office 


in the heart of the city 


\bout four months in the year,” 


said 
‘is the time when I expect to do my 


work, during the summer vacation, when 
[ am off on the farm at Yes.” 
he continued, when I expressed surprise, 
‘IT can write better in hot weather. And, 
besides, ] be free from all other in 
terests and occupations 


Elmira. 


must 
I find it neces 
sary, when I have begun anything, to 
keep steadily at it, without changing my 
surroundings. To take up the train of 
ideas after each day’s writing I must be 
in the same place that I began it in, or 
else it becomes very difficult.” 

But nothing, apparently, interrupts the 
spontaneous flow of his humor in daily 
life. It is the same in kind with that of 
his books, though incidental and less elab 
orate. It is unpremeditated, and always 
unexpected. He never takes what may 
be termed the obvious and conventional 
witty view, yet neither is there any strain- 
ine for a new form of jest: the novelty 
comes of itself. Moreover, unlike certain 
wits whose quality is genuine, but whose 
reputation becomes a burden to them, he 
appears to be indifferent whether he ever 
cracks another joke, and thus lulls his 
companions into a delusive security, only 
to take them unawares with 
and telling shot. There is less exaggera- 
in what he in what 
writes; but the essence of his fun lies in 
that same grave assumption of absurdities 


some new 


tion says than he 


as solid and reasonable facts with which 
we are familiar in his works. By a re 
verse process, when talking to a serious 
point, or narrating some experience not es 
pecially ludicrous in itself, there is a lin 
gering suspicion of humorous possibilities 
in his manner, which, assisted by the slow, 
emphatic, natural drawl of his speech, 
leads one to accept actual facts of a pro- 
In fine, 
it is a sort of wizardry that he exercises 
in conversation, stimulating the hearer by 
its quick mutations of drolling and ear- 
nest. 

The life that this Nook Farm literary 
group have shaped for themselves and 
their friends is a quiet and retired one. 
The world does not see much of it, though 
they see a good deal of the world. The 
part of Hartford where they live is on the 


saic kind as delicious absurdities. 


Je 


rolling hill to the west 
out 


of the railroad, laid 
streets, with brick 
embowered in the trees of their lavishly 


spacious grounds; 


In broad houses 
it is the main district 
apportioned to residences, in fact, and 

district Many of 
these houses are of the old type—square 
and bare, with small rectangular cupolas 
on top, one the counterpart of the other, 
like boxes containing some mysterious 
piece of machinery for running the fam 
ily affairs; but they look eminently com 
fortable, and at night you see their pri 
vate gas lamps in porch or veranda, at 


very attractive too. 


the end of the driveway, throwing out a 
cheerful glow. But the new architecture 
the more recent 
buildings, and one begins to discern how 
picturesque even a practical New England 
city may become in the future. Like Bos 
ton, Hartford is accused of having a frigid 
social atmosphere, but others say that it is 
very warm and encouraging: 


asserts its power over 


a thing like 
this is as difficult to define as the New 
England climate. At all events, the in 
habitants are, I believe, fond of the usual 
gayeties of society; and although there is 
so much accumulated wealth among them 
it is said that money has very little to do 
with the standing of persons in any of tli 
various circles of the local world. A com 
mendable sentiment of democracy seems 
to prevail, and there is little tendency to 
ostentation. That particular circle which 
takes the Nook Farm within its 
compass has a fondness for amusement 
clubs—the Surprise Party and the As You 
Like It, two of these organizations have 
been named 


group 


consisting of about twenty 
members, that meet fortnightly at each 
other's houses, and bring guests to about 
twice their own number. There is also a 
large theatre in the city, where most of 
the notable actors playing in New York 
and Boston give performances in passing. 

On the evening of my arrival, as it 
chanced, I was taken tothe Monday Club, 
to which Warner and Mark Twain both 
belong; so, too, does their friend General 
Hawley, who, after being a lawyer, a jour 
nalist, a military leader, a Governor, is 
now a Senator of the United States, and 
continues. his editorial connection. Of 
him it is related that, when the war broke 
out and the first call was issued for volun 
teers, he made several attempts to write an 
adequate editorial sustaining the call ; then 
suddenly throwing down his pen, he ex- 
claimed to his associates, ‘‘ Boys, 'm going 
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to do the fighting for this office 


you 
must run the paper.” 


went 
out and enlisted, and now enjoys the hon 


Forthwith he 


or of having been the first 
Connecticut. At 
present another distinguished officer, Gen- 
eral William B. Franklin, who command- 
ed a corps in the Army of 


volunteer from 


the Monday Club was 


the Potomac. 
We had, besides, an ex-mayor of Hartford, 
i professor of Trinity College, two Congre- 
cational ministers, a second journalist, the 
State Attorney, and two other members. 


T 


[ am particular in this enumeration be- 


cause the whole thing was so sicnificant. 


Here 


of a 


were these gentlemen, busy citizens 
small city, representatives of what 
Matthew Arnold ealls ‘‘ the great middle- 
class public of America,” coming together 
quite informaliy to exchange views—on 
Of all things the least like 
ly to occur to an uninformed observer like 
Mr. Arnold, the subject was England in 
Egypt. There was no regular debate, but 
each person spoke in order, setting forth 
his opinions in few words or many, with 
occasional breaks of dialogue as the mood 
prompted. three had been in 
Egypt, and had made observation for them- 


selves. 


what subject ? 


Two or 


The rest had read and thought. 
W hat was interesting was the amount of 
careful knowledge and reflection devel- 
oped in the course of an hour and a half; 
the Eastern question and possible policies 
affecting it were treated as comprehensive- 
ly as if they had been matter of home pol- 
itics, instead of something as remote from 
our own affairs as could well be chosen. 
To 


phenomenon. 


an American this is not a startling 
Why should it be? But 
it is a good illustration of what goes on in 
those smaller cities and towns concerning 
which there has of late been discussion 
with foreigners who insist upon knowing 


all about them by intuition. 


Alert intelligence and varied activity 
have always characterized Hartford, anda 
local vein of literature is traceable from 


the close of the Revolution down. Here 
that group of writers assembled who made 
a reputation under the name of the Hart- 
ford Wits: John Trumbull, author of 
‘* McFingal,” the ponderous mock-heroic 
poem of the war of Independence; Tim- 
othy Dwight, who produced an epic on 
“The Conquest of Canaan”; and Joel 
Barlow, whose ‘‘ Columbiad” has success- 
fully resisted the author’s attempt to in- 
stall it among the world’s classics. Less- 
er lights, who co-operated with these in 


rical effusions t) had a_ political 


Hum 


ae . 
Che house of 


lat } 
were Lemuel Hopkins, David 
phreys, and Richard Alsop 
Mrs 
bust may be seen in the rooms of the His- 
torical 


value 


Sigourney 1s still standing, and her 


Society ; it has a serene expression, 
as if the original had never sutfered from 
that which her poems imposed 
on the rest of the world. Here, too, Noah 
Webster lived, thought out his impossible 


infliction 


etymologies, and compiled his dictionary 

S. G. Goodrich, who employed Hawthorne 
in his early days to write the ‘‘ Peter Par 
ley” geography, and then published it as 
his own, was a resident of Hartford; so 
was the disappointed poet James Percival. 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, who so immor 

tally sang John Brown, and has given us 
the best book of criticism upon the Victori 

an poets, came from Hartford; and one of 
its later representatives in current litera 

ture is Mr. Bishop, the new novelist. The 
town is plentifully supplied with arsenals 
for future authors in its several libraries, 
which have made a sort of treaty with one 
another to follow out special lines, in order 
not to conflict. The Hartford is a popu 

lar subscription concern, which supplies 
the reading immediately in demand; the 
State library at the Capitol is chiefly de 
voted to law, in which its collections are 
peculiarly complete, including many rari 

ties. At Trinity College the library is es 
pecially strong in classics; the Theological 
Institute embraces religious and archwo 
and the Watkinson gives 
its attention more to general literature of 


logical works; 


a standard sort. The Historical Society, 
too, has aspecial accumulation of itsown. 
Together, they contain something over a 
hundred In artistic 
development the city has not been so for 
ward. The Wadsworth (in 
the same building with which are the 
Hartford, the Watkinson, and the Histor- 


ical libraries) contains a few old pictures; 


thousand volumes. 


Athenwum 


among them some interesting landscapes 
by Thomas Cole, and a portrait of Benja- 
min West by Sir Joshua; but the institu- 
A branch of 
the Decorative Art Society, however, has 
lately been established; and Hartford has 
produced several painters who have gained 
a good standing: Gedney-Bunce, the color 
ist, who treats Venetian fishing-boats with 
strong poetic feeling; 


tion appears to be lifeless. 


Gordon Trumbull, 
he best American 


who is called one of 
and landscape 


fish painters ; the 
painter, F. E. Church. 


great 
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n ts upon the literary as 
of Hartford, and the number of 
: ] 


sin which it hasshown excell: 


ons 


nee or 


nendable energy—on one side its hu 


ne establishments, including that where 


‘hildren lead wit 


»1SO much 


cheer life of silent imagery, 


ind on the other its hum of factories 


pro 


ducing all manner of things, from paper, 


pins, paper barrels, to machinery, revoly 
e Gatling invention of 


rs, and 
ask 


a Hartford citize is led to 


what is the cause Perhaps the 


character of the -1S8 In part explained 


fact that i > Mr 


“many were persons of fig 


by the Hooker's com 


pany ire, WhO 


YAM LAL, of the cowherd caste, living 
& in the vill A heeria 


India 


In Central 


lt 


fathers as a professional wolf-killer. 


fo we he occupation of his fore 


He 


man oO! great , and famous 


courage 
country for his skill in setting 


as said of him that he imi 
ists and birds so 


f ] 
es of be vel] 


not a wild thing, 


hat he co ild 


singe 
ibners, t 


death simply by calling 


Sometimes to amuse his friends he would 


hide himself behind a sereen of grass and 


leaves, and howl and whimper like a wolf. 


A hungry wolf. mistaki for one of 
its kind, would suddenly slip out from 
he sh: the crops, and stand there 

hly in the m¢ 


it And then 


be a 


ONnLeht looking’ about 
Lal 


seen 


Ram would pretend to 
id the 


would bleat 


kid that wolf and was 


frightened, and and ery: and 


the 


ecieve 


erim itself very 


r ; | vhile, would come stealing 


the ground, like adow itself, 


along” 


ing from brush to brush and tuft 
rot the 


vas bleating, the 


cree} to 
tuft, and then just as it 


behind which Ram Lal 


screen 
ive way with a crasning 
the feet 


ro plump into the pitfall that was 


ground would § 


twigs under wolf's 


wouid 


ol and it 


waiting he would 


Lake 


for it pometimes, too, 


neighbors into the mohwa grove, 


and after 


bear which he said was in it, he would 
a particular tree, and 


‘e enough was Bhaloo sitting with 


up it 


CLV walk 


‘e sul 


‘luster of mohwa berries in his mouth 


hey had all tired of looking for 
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had lived in England in honor, affluence 
and delicacy,” but likewise did not shrink 
from the hardship of their journey hither 
foot the They 
knew how to build up the centre of a con 


on through wilderness. 


monwealth with force and enterprise, as 
wellas with refinement; and their spirit ha 
But 


Hartford otfers perhaps our best ex 


survived. be the causes what they 
may, 


ample of what an American city may be 


is not too large for food 
when it 


preserves the true sentiment of a demor 


come, when it 
covernment, avoids stagnation 
racy. cares well for education and litera 
ture, and has had twocenturies and a halt 


ot Tree 


and favorable growth. 


DOORGA, 
His friends said it was ‘*magic,.”’ and even 
Ram Lal himself—for he was only a poor 
ignorant Hindoo—had come to believe in 
his superstitious way that his skill was 
not altogether the result of a life-long expe 
rience in wood-eraft. For though he was 
so clever at killing wild animals there was 


One dé 


nat 


‘ast that he could not injure, and 


was the old man-eating tiger that 


ived in the cave on the Kalasungum Hill 


1 
l 
For Ram Lal believed that the man-eating 
tiver was his own great-great gvreat-grand 
father, and that 
tiger’s good-will toward him that he 


it was all owing to the 
had 
such luck in the jungles. So he would 
often take the dead bodies of the beasts 
that he killed at 
mouth of the for 


feeble. worthless old tiger to eat. 


the 


the 


and leave them 


man-eater’s cave 
Now Ram Lal had a wife whose name 
was Motee, which means a ‘‘ pearl,” and 


And 


they had one child, a boy, called Gunga, 


she was very precious indeed to him. 


after the sacred river which we eall the 
Ganges. 
And the 


family priest of the village had taken a 


soon after Gunga was born 
rupee and cut it into three pieces, and had 
blessed each piece, and had hung them 
round the necks of the child and his par 
ents, saying as he did so, ‘‘If you evei 
take these off, bad luck will follow you 
Ram Lal 
and Motee were very careful indeed that 
they and the boy always wore them. 

Now one day, when Gunga was nearly 
three years old, his father had started off 
to the neighboring town with his load of 


‘ 


through thirteen worlds.” So 
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wild beasts’ heads and tails to get the re 
ward which the government gave for kill 
Motee had 
to the 


pond to wash clothes, and Gunga was sit 


ing dangerous animals, and 


vone down with the other women 
ting playing with some marigold flowers 
inder the banyan-tree close to the village. 

And while he was sitting there he heard 
some one cough behind him, and looking 
illed 


vith beautiful toys on his back, walking 


round he saw a man, with a basket 
long the narrow path through the sugar 

ine field; and the man sat down on the 
path and began to arrange his toys on the 
cround, and little Gunga got up to look at 
But as soon as he 


hem. came up to tie 


nan, the man walked further off, laugh 
ng, and holding out such a beautiful toy 


all blue and red and gold—that Gunga 

ould not help following him in 
he might And then 

vent off the path altogether, and into the 

Gunga follow 

ed him, and came up to the man, who gave 


the hove 
i 


+ 


hat get it. the man 


middle of the sugar-canes. 


im the pretty toy, and, besides that, he put 
mn him a new dress and a new cap and 
pretty green shoes with red toes, and he 
marked his forehead with a teeka of yel 
meeting little 
the 
Brahmin’s mark upon his forehead, would 


low paint so that no one 
(yunga in his fine clothes, and with 
ever have cuessed that he was the son of 
Ram Lal, the Aheer of the cowherd caste. 
And then the man took hold of the child’s 
hand, and Gunga was so proud of his 
smart shoes and so happy with his beauti 

il toy that he ran along by the stranger's 
And 


saw a fine bullock cart standing, 


side till they reached the high-road. 
there he 
and the stranger put Gunga inside it, where 
a Woman was sitting with two other little 
children in fine new clothes, eating sweet- 
meats, and playing with all kinds of toys; 
and then he tied the curt 
close down all round, 


Lins of the cart 
so that no one could 
ee the children, and then the two tall white 
pullocks trotted away along the high-road. 

And that was how little Gunga was 
stolen away from his home. 
vashing was finished, 
and found her child 
gone, and she searched for him, crying, 
crying, all over the And her 
friends joined her, and all day long they 
wandered about near the village, shouting 
out, ‘‘Gunga! Gunga!” 
found him. 

And next day Ram Lal returned with 
the money he had earned, and a silver 


Now, when her 


Motee came back 


village. 


But they never 


DOORGA 


bangle for his wife, and a little green par 


rot in a cage for Gunga, and some of the 
hulwa sweetmeats that the child 


was so 

found the whole village in 
7 ? 1 

rnation, and Motee yingaumb w 


fond of, and he 
const 
crief on the floor of their cottage 

e 

into the jungles with 


and 


went to ev 


vent out 
iarp 
He 


enty 


xe and his iong Knite 


arched high and low 


ery wolf’s den for tw miles round, 


and into all the le opards’ holes among the 


sie 
He searched the river's 


of the 


rocks 


ank lor 
. *3 1 ’ P 
child; but clever as he was 


‘king wild animals by their foot 


prints, Ram L ver saw his child again. 
he 


And one day, 


eround in despair, ne 


iubne 
as was sitting on the 
suddenly jumped 
up and cried 
The ti 


en tilm, I 


‘Tknow where my boy is. 
geron the Kalasungum Hill has eat 
food 
for several days, and so to spite me the 
tiger h And 


listening to what his friends said, he 


haven’t taken him any 


as eaten my child.” without 
pick 

All 
day long he ran as if he could never tire, 
and the twilight began to fall, and still 
kept running. He 
wolves howling in the ravine, 


ed up his knife and his axe and ran 


Ram Lal heard the 


but he nev 
er stopped to kill them; he heard a leop 
ard pass, coughing, over the hill, but he 
never turned from his path to follow it. 
went, as straight as a bird 


On, on, on, he 


iy ing home to its nest; and at last, when 


the moon was high up in the Sky, he saw 
the black cavern on the Kalasungum Hill 
in which the man-eating tiger lived, and 
he climbed up the rocks by the pathway 
which only he and the tiger knew of, and 
the the 
there, in the full moonlight, stretched out 
at its full length, lay 
country 


came to mouth of cavern, and 


the terror of the 
And Ram Lal came close up to the tiger 
But 


then R: 


and bowed low. the tiger never 


And 


hands crossed on his breast, began, 


stirred. im Lal, with his 
rever 
ently, ‘‘Oh, my lord the tiger, why have 
you killed and eaten my son ?” 

At the sound of 


beast turned its head and fixed its dread 


the man’s voice the 
ful eyes upon Ram Lal, who went on 
‘Have I not these many years been as 
my lord the tiger, 
knowing you to be too old and feeble to kill 
the buffalo and to catch the deer, have I 
not brought you here, to the very door of 
your cave, the flesh of animals that I have 
killed, so that you might live?) And now 


a son to you, on, and 
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you have repaid all my care with this in 


‘atitude, and have left me without a son 


Then the tiger laid its head down on 


fro ind and roared angrily and the 
e voice of the man-eater rolled along 
we ; 


ll-side likethe muttering of thunder, 


silenced every jungle 
And there 


And Ram Lal spoke again. 


: voice ih the 
was a dead hush 
‘Vet 


more I[, your have come to you, 


son 


lord the tiger, and see, as usual, my 


hands ri 


f 


» not empty I have something 
or you’’—and laughed bitterly as he 


the 


held out the axe, which glittered in 


moonlight, and drew his long knife with 
a sudden flash 
And the ti 


fur bristled; and as he snarled a lone, 


cer sprang to his feet 


His 
low, 


] , } ’ 
eruei snari nis lips were drawn back, 


showing the toothless gums, and his old 


blunt claws grated against the 


rock. 

said Ram 
But 
withoutmyson? If 


‘* Forgive my father,” 


Lal, 


what is life tome now 


me, 
‘*for what I am going to do 
you kill me, I shall only go to him I loved. 
But my darling can never return to me.” 

And while he i 


had crouched just as a cat does before it 


was speaking the tiger 


bird, and had gathered its 
And Ram 
And he swung his 


Springs on the 
hind-feet under it for the leap. 
Lal 


axe above his head, and planted his feet 


saw it and knew. 


firmly on the ground, and for a minute 
th V stood looking into each other's eyes. 
And then on asudden the hil!-side seemed 
to crack open with a roar! and lo, 
flash the tiger 

Not all the 


have withstood 


like a 
leaped from the rock 

strength of a unt could 
that awful 
though Ram Lal’saxe buried itself deep in 


and 


a F 
5S A 
Snock, 


the tiger's side, as it sprung, he was hurled 
down the hill, and, stunned and bleeding, 
among the But 
fought hard. Again and again he strug 
gled up on to his feet, but he had lost his 


fell rocks below. he 


knife and his axe was broken, and again 


and again the tiger struck him down. 
And so all through the bright moonlight 
they went on fighting, Ram Lal with his 
hands and his broken axe, the tiger with 
its terrible paws. Though its long front 
fangs were gone, its jaws were so Strong 
hat it could break a man’s arm with its 
bite; and though theclaws were blunt,every 
blow from that terrible fore-arm brought 
Ram Lal nearer and nearer to death, and 
could not rise again from the 
And the moon set, and there was 


And then the sun 


at last he 
ground 
an hour of darkness. 
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rose,and in the early dawn the monkeys 
the 


stopped in terror, for there, lying on the 


passing along trees near the cave 


hill-side among the rocks, they saw a man 


| | And 


and a tiger lying together. 
monkeys cameand joined them,and as the 


more 
day wore onthey grew bolder, for neithe: 
They Cal 


closer and closer, chattering to each other 


the man nor the tiger moved. 


and scampering off in a panic at every 
But at last there was 
Both the man and the tice) 
were dead,and the monkeys jumped about 


1 


they 


no doubt of it. 


sound heard, 


from rock to rock, chattering at the dead 


bodies, and making faces at them, as if 


they were glad to be rid of two enemies at 
once. 

In the village, meanwhile, the conster 
nation had grown into dismay; for not 
Ram Lal 
But what 
as it to go and look for Ram Lal? Of 


only was Gunga lost, but him 


use 


self had never returned. 


all the men in the country he, the brave 

volf-killer, was as safe in the jungles as a 
man could be. 

But poor Motee, the pearl of Aheeria! 

days she had lain on the ground, re 

¢ to be comforted; and at 


last, one 


it, when the village was asleep, she 


rose up, cut off her hair in sign of widow 


hood, 


her, and 


wrapped the widow’s robe round 
went out and sat down by the 
well outside the village. Her grief had 
made her the 
came in the morning to draw water she 


mad, and when women 
reproached them with having drowned 
her son, and when the men passed by 
with their cattle on their way to the 
cried out to them, ‘*Tell me 
where I may find the bones of my dar 
ling whom you killed, that I may burn 
them by the river, and his spirit have 
rest. You were jealous of the brave man, 
Gunga’s father, and you have killed him 
But never mind; he will return, and 
then your wives will be widows also, and 
your mothers childless.” 

And she sat all day, reproaching every 
one who went by—all day, whether it was 
hot or wet, in the dust or in the dirt, 
sat there, her hair growing long and gray, 
her face thinner and thinner. And they 
put food and water near her, which she 
ate in the night just as if she was a wild 
But she did no one any harm, 
and all day long, between her reproaches, 
they heard her sobbing as she lay on the 
ground, and all through the night they 
heard her calling her darlings’ names. 


fields she 


too. 


she 


animal. 
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Years passed, Children grew up to be 
men and women, and Ram Lal and Gun 
ga had been forgotten long ago, and Mo 
tee 
her madness made her look like a witch. 


rhe 


was an old woman, and her grief and 


children were frightened of her, and 


fathers and 


to g 


‘ ] } 
mothers tried hard to 


her o away to some other village 
would not 

If I go 
Guns 


ca to find me 


or into the jungies But she 


, ] 11 . ] } 
stir [rom the well; for she sald, 


} 
away, HOw is my son 


when he comes home agaln’ or where 


should a wife wait for her husband but 


in her own village 2” So she would not 


move 


And where was Gunea all this time ? 


The tall white bulloeks, dragging the 


jingling cart with its white curtains so 


closely drawn all round, had carried the 
hig that } 


ri road led 
another village 


children along the 


Aheeria 


besides, over hills and across streams, to the 


past and many 
famous temple to the goddess Doorga that 
stands on the banks of the sacred Godavery 
River, and there the bulloeks stopped al 


the door of a hut, and the children were 
lifted out, and the woman, all closely veil 
man. led 


ed, walked into the hut, and the 


the cartaway. And next day little Gunga, 
of the cowherd caste, with the Brahmin’s 
marks on his forehead and on the palms 
of his hands, and with his broken rupee 
hanging round his neck on a Bralmin’s 
sacred thread, was sold to the priests of 
the temple as a veritable Brahmin’s child. 

For Doorga, the most terrible of all the 
Hindoo deities, is a goddess who delights 
in pain and suffering. To propitiate her, 
living things were offered on her altars, 
and all day long animals were tortured for 
her pleasure. Even the priests were pro 
vided by stealing children from their par 
ents, and thus causing bitter grief to inno 
And Gunga be- 
came an attendant in the temple, and as 
he grew up he proved so clever that while 
he was still a youth he had learned all 
that the priests could teach him. 
to learn more, he started off, begging his 


cent men and women. 


Anxious 


way, to another temple, and there too he 
studied with all his might till he became 
wiser than And then he 
wentout again, carrying his begging bowl], 
and travelled from temple to temple, learn- 
ing all that the wisest of the priests had to 
teach, and from jungle to jungle and from 
hill to hill, visiting all the hermits who 
Thus 
forty years passed away, and Gunga him 


his teachers. 


were famous for their knowledge. 


self had become one of the most celebrated 
India. No one 
an Aheer of the 
For he had worn 


o , \ t t » 
sages itl Khe Ww Lhat lie 


Was OnLY Common COW 


herd caste, the 


thread all his life, and so they Lhnougch 


and he thought so himself that he 
one of the twice-born, a holy Brahmin 


Yet otten 


great priest of Doorea, the 


t 


and again he, Gunga, the 
famous pundit 
of the temple on the Godavery River, the 


: , ar . 
holiest man of all the Brahmins between 


BY hares and Comorin, would sit in sadne SS 
and think himself the only wretched one 
n all the that 
Twice-born of the twice-born !” 


would shout: 


crowd worshipped him 
the mob 
and yet wo id Gunga say to 
[ have no mother!” 

al of 


first-born 


himself, 


Oh! eve son the Ganges!—ah! 


mighty of the héave nly 


host! 


one, 
was the morning salutation of the 


people; butGunga’s heart wouldadd, ‘*And 


yet L have no father! 


Every 


i@ poor limping leper 


one in the crowd be fore him, 


even tl Vho alter 


dark would come and ask his help, even the 
beggar-woman with her thin blear-eyed 
off the 

to 


They had their home ties, such as 


children who would shrink in 
path 
envied 


awe 


before him these were be 


even 
they were, alany rate; they had the mem 
ories of father and mother, and for each of 
them there was one spot, their birth-place, 


dearer than all the world besides. But he, 


the honored of all India, the water of whose 


ablullons Was solemnly distributed 
at the temple gates for the healing of the 
sick, the impress of whose right hand upon 
a wall made the whole building proof 
against all witcherafts and evil potencies, 
he, the high priest of a great goddess, was 


the world, without father or mo 


alone il 
ther or home 
And sometimes, in spite of himself, he 


would wish that he were of low caste, a 


mere cowherd perhaps, with his family 
about him, rather than a Brahmin of the 
But 
the next instant would come a shudder of 
Low cowherd! what 


more melancholy than such a lot? what 


Brahmins, solitary in his sanctity 


horror. caste a 


more pitiable? Fancy him, who could 


not go out into the streets without men 
running before him with bells to warn the 
common world to get off the path lest un 
awares they should touch the ineffable 
sacredness of his body and thus inflict 
thereon such a wound as hardly blood 
could atone for—him, for whom no one 


in all the land was holy enough to draw 
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from the well of low 
! And at 
1, the Aheer, 
a 


Way 


faney him 


ste, a mere cowherd perhaps 
»abominable thought Gung: 


De Rea | it not, woul shnudader 


and pray the defiling thoughta 
lnideed, SO famous had Ram Lal S SOL 


hen his t that 


journeyed slow 


become Ww ravels were over 


l alone the roads as he 


homeward to his own temple the news 


of his coming 


spread before him. and 
to 


and the wisest 


Whole villages used to come out the 
road-side to see him pass, 
of priests and t holiest of hermits tray 


1) 
elled great d 


} 


i1e 


istances to seek his advice 
In the t 


the Brahmins 


as 


wen along ywwhs that he 


passed throug used to beg 


» remain among them and 


teach 


and rajahs used to send splendid 


inues to salute him, to give him costly 


presents, and to beseech him to t1 


turn back 
with them to their palaces, and stay there 
as the t 


utor of princes and chief counsel 


lor of the kingdom 


that 


But Gunga would 
not turn from 


which, though he 


road, along 
it, he had 
from his home as a lit 


high 
did not know 
been carried away 
tle child And 

conscious OF if 
village of 


his poor 


so, Step by step, all un 


he drew nearer to his own 
the 


sal 


Aheeria, and well where 


old mother 


Walling and 


watching for her darling’s return 

And night came on, and his followers 
went to sleep under the trees by the road 
But 
in 


side Gunga, as his custom was, 


the 
through 


stood prayer for many’ hours in 


shade of 


and all 
night as he stood there he 


he rea 


a peepul-tree, 
the seemed to 


woman's voice and be 


thought he heard some 


sobbing. 
tween the sobs he 
one calling on his name 
Gunga!” <A 
seemed, but Gunga, 
thought it 


en spoke t 


Gun 
it 
It, 


who oft 


Gunga! 


ca! weak, wailing 


he 


vas one of the spirits 


Voice 
though heard 
oO him calling to 


him, and so he went on praying 


in the night 
And in the early morning they started 
and poor old Motee lay 
asleep in the dust by the well, her son, for 


again, where 
whom she had waited there forty years, 
passe d by, and she knew nothing of it. 
But the voice remained on the holy 
man's ear, and do what he would, he could 
not help hearing, at every pause of prayer 
or conversation, that heart-broken woman 
calling to him for help. All the next day 
and all night, awake or asleep, he heard 
He still 
thought it was a spirit, but with all his 
wisdom and all his holiness he could not 


“Gunga! Gunga! Gunga!” 
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silence it, and day by day and night by 
night it grew worse, till he could hardly 
bear it But did dare to say a 
word lest his priests should say, ** How is 


Lhiis ¢ 


he not 
this Man says he has power over 


spirits, and yet he can not save himself 


from one 
And the next year there fell a terribl 
famine on the land, and the starvine peo 
ple crowded to the temple to ask the g 
and the priests for help. Many of the vil 
lames were deserted, and the tigers, finding 
all the cattle dead and the deer all fled 
from the famine-stricken country, began 
to prey upon the people, and one man 
eating tiger made its den close 
of Aheeria 
And old Motee, still sittine there by the 


to the vil 
lage 


dry well, keeping life in her no one knew 
how, heard of the tiger,and mad she 
was, chuckled to herself, and taunted the 


people. 


‘“"Didn’t I always Wwarh vou that 
that 
vour 


Ram Lal would come back again: 
wives would 


childless ?” 


W idow Ss 
And the 


your be 


and 


mothers Villawers 


threatened to killher; but she only chuck 


led the more, and cried out the same words 
louder. 


And the famine continued. Gunga had 
tried his hardest to persuade the goddess 
to avert the scourge, had prayed inces 
santly, and had kept her altars heaped 
with tortured animals. 
fering were 


But pain and suf 
Doorga’s delight, and so all 
day long a ceaseless procession of mourn 
ers went down from the temple to the 
river, the starving carrying the dead, and 
| oht 


all night long the river-banks were bri 
And still the 


with rows of funeral fires. 
famine continued, 

Gunga was in despair. The people 
against the 
the temple to curse him, 
thinking that he preferred to please the 


clamored him, and crowds 


waited round 
gvoddess by continuing the famine rather 
than save them by stopping it. One day 
with the hot red sun flaring down from 
the brazen sky upon him, Gunga, who 
had fasted for many days, stood with bared 
head, faint with hunger, faint with the 
torturing heat of the sun, praying to Door 
wa to take his life and spare the people. 
But he felt that his prayers had lost their 
force, for his mind was no longer given 
up wholly to them. That weak, wailing 
voice was forever in his ears calling his 
name, and he knew there was a spirit 
abroad stronger than he was. 

So he went out to the people and told 
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them that Doorga demanded in sacrifice 
the most precious life among them, and 
And the 
brie answered with one voice, * 
he held liet 

vd, and when all was hushed he 
‘It is well Your 


vive his life for he peonle 


asked them whose it was peo 


Your own.” 
his hand to q the 


then up 


spoke 


cain priest will 
[It isa vow 
But before I die I must bind a spirit which 
s abroad, and which thinks itself strong 


er than our goddess Doorea, or else when 


For 


Gunga had no wish to die, and hoped that 


| am gone it may torment you.” 


fore such a spirit could be bound, the 
coddess might spare his life by taking the 
famine off the land 

But Doorga had heard his vow Then 
he went back into the temple and calle¢ 
he priests together, and said: 
abroad that 


} 


the 


“There isa 
itself stronger 
priests of Doorga. You must 
bind and bring it here and sacrifice it to 


Doorga. 


spirit thinks 


Loan 


Travelling quickly,twenty koss 
a day, you will reach on the seventh day 
a peepul-tree standing at the corner of the 
high-road, where a village path leads off 
to the right under some banyan-trees. 
The moon will be full, and as you stand 
inder the peepul-trees praying, you will 
hear a voice calling ‘Gunga! Gunga!’ 
You must follow the voice, and bind the 
spirit and bring it here. Take these ropes, 
and return quickly.” 

And the priests went, and Gunga and 
the starving people waited for their re 
turn. 

They travelled swiftly, and on the sev 
enth day came to the tree. As they stood 
inder it they thought they heard the voice 
wailing, ‘Gunga! Gunga! Gunga!” And 
they followed the sound. Suddenly upon 
the path before them stepped a tiger. 
‘This is the spirit,” they said; 
bind it;” and 


**“ we must 
their bells and 
chanting the praises of Doorga, they ap- 
proached the beast. 


ringing 


But it was frighten 
ed by their courage, and with one tre 
mendous leap the tiger was gone from 
their sight. ‘‘The spirit has escaped us,” 
said the priests, in dismay. But the next 
minute they heard the voice again erying, 
“Gunga! Gunga!” So they followed it, 
and on the path they came upon a starv- 
ing mandying. ‘This is the spirit,” they 
said, and they stooped down and bound 
him with their ropes. But as they lifted 
him up to carry him away, his head fell 
back with a groan, and he died. But still 
the voice came from in front of them, 


IF DOORGA. 


“Gunga! Gunga!” 


. + 4 ] 
*>THUSLTOL 


there 


SOh 


} ) 
pound 


w they Spirit 


he! had 
this time, and returned swiftl 
pie, 
and it 
And t] 


1} 
O1d W 


Lo Line 
saying, ~ We have bound the spirit 
is here 

ien they uncovered Motee,and the 
oman cried out at once,’ Gunga 
And Gunga said, sternly, 
At tl 


his voice 


silence 


she looked up,startied; as 


her € yes met his, he rs Opent { wide, asif in 
<dumb ee 


shouted the 


terror, and she seemed struc 
miracle! 
they ran out to tell the people. 


glad ery went up from the pe 


a Inlract 


priests aS 


ple 
news of some great victory had sudden 
been told. 

When the priests came back the v found 


Gunga with his eyes still fixed on the 


spirit’s, and the spirit’s eyes on his 


‘ Bind her,” said he, ‘upon the altar,and 
bring the c 


sacred fire to burn her as a sa 
rifice to our goddess, and tell the peop 
that And 
people shouted 


to-night 
heard it 
they were all mad with joy 


rain will fall the 


if 
As il 


yhen they 


And when they were binding the spirit 


Gunga saw that she had something round 


her neck Now in the sacrifices to Door 


ga nothing made of metal is ever permit 


ted, so Gunga said, ** Take it off,” and they 
Ht 
«thee said. and all of then: handed! 
pee, hey said, and all of them handed it 
to Gunga. And then they bound old Mo 
tee, and laid her on 


took off the thing is a broken ru 


he altar, and Gunga 
stood before it, while the priests in proces 
sion, ringing the bell, brought up the hol) 
tire for the sacrifice 

But ‘Not and the 
priests waited for the signal to be given; 


Gunga said, vet 
but Gunga turned away, and, pacing slow 
ly, entered the holiest place of the temple, 
where no one but he dared to enter, then 
tearing off his sacred vest, he 
the treasured thread from neck, and 
fitting together the two pieces of the ru 


vrenched 


his 


pee lo! they were pleces of one and the 
Same colin 

His knees trembled beneath him, and he 
fell down upon the ground before the aw 


ful being of the goddess. But 


lis lips 
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could hardly shape a prayer, and he trem 


bled from head to foot 


How lone he lay there he knew not, 


but suddenly a terrible shout arose from 


+ 


ie people outside the te mple and thrust 


the ipee within his bosom, he 


| 
lhe temple was empty. 


broken vr 
vent out On the 
tar lay the px or old woman his mother 
he had unbound her, and 

e cords ipon the altar, he car 

ried her into the holy place, laid her down 
belore kissed the 


And 


like a child falling oft 


the idol, and, stooping, 


poor old lips and the sad thin face. 
Motee murmured 


to sleep on its mother’s arm, the name sli 


loved—and died. 


And with the knowledge that his mother 


was dead there flashed upon Gunga the 


remembrance of the terror of his own 


Holy 


parents are 


position Was 1t not 


W rit 


DOTIL ¢ 


written in 
and 


>a million births if the 


that the child 


its 
irsed 1 Son 
neglect 


to light is father’s and his mo 


funeral pyre? And how could he, 


he | yf 
River, the 
among the 
tnat he 


ey orga, SON 


(gangves twice born, 


holy, confess before all India 


was no Brahmin; that all these 
years he had impiously defiled the temple 
the 
tted the abominable sin 


And 


perhaps the punish 


of the 
Aheer 
ior 
the 


ment 


eods with his presence he 
had commi 
Which there 1s no forgiveness ¢ 
famine—was it 
from the gods, for their outraged 
worship and their insulted altars ? 


Kor a moment he stood there, with his 


mother’s unclosed eyes still fixed upon 


him, and the myriad horrors of his posi 
tion swarming round his brain like fiends 
of torture, shouting one above the other, 
‘** Base-born! insulter of the gods! pariah 


priest But above them all his own soul 
seemed to speak, and its voice was calm 
and dreadful. 

‘You 
yourself what you are, and save your mo- 


t} 


must choose at once: confess 
ier’s soul and your own, or else live on 
for a few years more the same impostor 
that 
death the punishment that justly awaits 
her 


you have been, and receive after 


you for murdering soul and your 


own.” 
Another from the 


Gunga from his trance of agony, 


shout mob startled 


and he 
rushed into the temple. Filling his arms 


with sacred scented wood and his skirts 


with costly spices, he swiftly returned, 
and piling them around his mother, where 
she lay before the idol, he set the sacred 
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fire to the funeral pile, and again passing 
out into the temple, again returned wit 
a second burden of incense and fragran|{ 


gum, and flung them down among the 
Then closing behind him the lit 
until that 


passed, Gun 


flames. 


tle door through which da 


none but he had ever 
stepped from the altar on to the idol 

shoulder, and from the idol on to the ti 

dent which it held, and thenee, reachin: 
up his hand, opened the skylight, and so 
passed out on to the lower roof of thi 
temple Fastening the skylight agal 
behind him, he climbed up the stairs to 
the upper roof, and thence to the upper 
the pln 
nacles above the topmost cupola, looking 
down upon the crowd that shouted ‘and 


swayed beneath him. 


and stood there, among 


most, 


Every face was turned upward and to 
ward the eastern sky with such a look of 
wild joy that it was fearful to see. And 
Gunga knew what it meant. Doorga, the 
cruel goddess, had heard him vow his life 
away, and had accepted it, and had an 
For there, in 
the sky, far away to the east, was a great 
cloud that 


swered the prayer for rain. 
minute lar 
ver and darker, and before it there came a 
whispering wind that fluttered 


dead leaves otf the sissoo-trees and raised 


dark crew every 


the very 


little wisps of dust all along the scorching 
And oh! but its breath was sweet 
And then, wit! 
a suddenness that seemed to eclipse the 


plain. 


to the man about to die. 


sun, the cloud fairly rushed across the sky 
and on the instant began to fall the great 
round drops of the life-giving rain. 

What a cry went up from the people! 
The temple seemed to rock beneath Gun 
oa’s feet at the sound. 

And turning toward the temple, the 
gratified people, wild with the gladness of 
relief, saw their priest, Gunga, standing 
among the pinnacles, his white robe flut 
tering in the rain wind, and they cried to 
him, *‘ Doorga is great, and Gunga, the 
priest of Doorga!”’ 

But, as if a flash of lightning had daz 
zled them with dumbness, the crowd sud 
denly held its breath. For they saw the 
great priest reel where he stood, and then 
throwing his robe over his face, they saw 
him fall headlong from the lofty parapet 
on to the marble of the court below. 

And eatching their breath again, the 
people shouted, ‘‘He has kept his vow; 
he has given his life for the people.” 

And so the famine was stayed. 





rQVHERE is no branch of our political 
i economy more worthy of careful 
study, of more immediate and vital im 
ortance to the people, about 
so little, and to which the 
uch indifference, as that of t 

yement of our public lands. 

d dissertations, dry as dust 

ie public domain, ave hurriedly glanced 

er by the reading portion of the public 
nd laid aside with a vague feeling of help 
essness, and a vroundless hope that some 
ne will rise up and set the matter right 
We read in the ne vspapers of gigantic 
and swindles by scheming speculators, 
whose audacity is equ tlled only by their 
success. Weread, and turn the page; and 
et the most careless observer of public 
fairs will hardly fail to notice that, how 

‘large the slice those who are parcelling 

ut among themselves the public lands 

ivy choose, in homely phrase, to bite off, 
heir facilities for mastication and the 
ery efficient aids to digestion which 
‘ecelve in various wavs‘at some 
land offices are so considerable that 
‘hew with ease and swallow with impu 
nity; and if by any mischance the mouth 
il prove too large, and local practition 
ers fail in their treatment of the case, then 
the great healer at Washington may be 
‘alled upon to prescribe aremedy. A new 
‘uling for the General Land Department, 
the reversal of some former decision, un 
usual dispatch in issuing patents, sup 
pression of reports of irregularities prac 
ticed in certain cases, and in a twinkling, 


by a kind of legerdemain, vast areas of 


fertile prairie or virgin pine forest dis 
appear within the capacious maw of some 
soulless, unapproachable, unknowable 
something termed a syndicate. 

The laws governing individual titles to 
real property, while of a nature so dry in 
the abstract, so difficult to follow, that only 
those who probe to the bottom may be sure 
of the condition of the title to any given 
description, and an expert alone can tell 
when the bottom is reached, are yet certain 
and well settled. Not so, however, with 
our public lands. Titles to these are sub- 
ject to the dictation of changing officials, 
to rules and regulations of different Secre- 
taries of Interior, to acts of Congress, and 
are, in consequence, within the influence 
of wealthy corporations, and involved in 
obscurity and uncertainty. 


Instances 


this, some of 


lroads 

me instances these roads have bee 
‘constructed others no attempt 
1, yet in all cases 
crant is claimed, and the lands 
lare withheld from settlement 
preme Court of the United States 
x decided that ‘‘a failure to com 
road within the time fixed in the 
rieit the grant the lands 
held must remain so until by 
ongress the respective unearned 
declared forfeited It has been 
‘med ‘‘that title to nearly one 


hundre nillion aeres of land, rightfully 
belong ix to the people of th country, 1s 


condition that if may, bd) raltyv en 
vlement of law, be confirmed in the 
interest of 2 rasping und ¢ yrporate monop 
olies; yet Congress remains passive, refus 
hts of the people, al 


the ri 


ll advised of the imperative ne 


for action 
r illustration th: he rovernme! 
has been in danger of losing these 
lands is the ease of the *‘ Backbone” grant. 


made in 1871 to the New Orleans, Vieks 
burg, and Baton Rouge Railroad. One of 


the CONALLIONS O! 


the grant was that the 
road should be ¢ ympleted in tive years 
Not a yard of earth was ever moved by 
this company. They did, however, issue 
and sell bonds, then transferred the grant 
to the New Orleans and Pacific road, 
which company sold its charter rights to 
the Texas Pacific, reserving its assigned 
grant, and transferring it to the American 
Improvement Company. The ‘* Back 
boners” have repeatedly importuned Con 
gress for confirmation, always meeting 
with refusal. The culmination of this 
affair shows how great the power and how 
little the care exercised by high officials in 
disposing of or protecting the public lands. 
During the last few weeks of > retir 
ing administration there was great and 
unusual animation noticeable in the Gen 
eral Land Department. Extra clerks were 


busy night and day filling out papers with 
t 


precipitous haste; and when the present 
Secretary assumed control of the office 


the mill was still in full blast, grinding 


~oDarwe au. 


LET AE AID SPIT 
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ou hat proved to be patents for lands 
( IS Backbe hie Ori Ll, Seven hu dred 
thousand acres of hich were already 
deeded, every revolution of the wheels 
severing trom the pu ic domain, without 


wviequate, il any, compensation, great tracts 


Lri¢ At once the machinery was or 
ered stopped, saving to the government 
ousands of acres, and inaugurating, it 
to be hoped, a new era in the methods 


ot disposing ol that portion of 


our public 


iomain which still remains, 


The wanton and wholesale plunder of 


our public lands the past twenty years 
. | 
irnishes material for the most astound- 
ing chapter of American history. 


In what terms may we fitly character 


ze a system which permits one man, by 


q iestionable methods, to secure a grant of 


unds covering a narrow strip extending 


ie banks of a large stream 


; ] ] 
rOrmiles along 


vith all i 


Ss tributaries, Comprising 1n 1ts 


self a small acreage, but rendering inac- 


cessible to others, and depriving the gov- 
ernment of the sale of, millions of acres of 


a notable instance of 


the adjacent lands 


his kind occurring nh New Mexico) a 
system which winks at the building of 
ences by cattle king's around vast areas, 
excludi therefrom the honest settler, 


up in effect a barrier to the prog- 


ress of civilization, and which enables rail- 
road corporations, after receiving patents 
to over fifty-three million acres, still to set 
t of succes SS, claims for 


up, with fair prospec 


one hundred and two millions more ? 


A second example of uncertainty is the 
Oklahoma lands, of which so much has 


been said and written, and about which so 


little is known, either as to their bounda- 


ries or the title, that to the masses they 


are extremely mythical, while hundreds 


of people are hovering on the outskirts of 
this promising but not yet promised land, 


anxiously awaiting a settlement of the 


vexed question. 


By some known only to 


arrangement 
the high contracting parties several cattle 
companies were permitted to go in and 
possess the land, pasturing thereon their 
immense tlocks and herds without moles- 
tation by the government, while the hardy 
bent on securing a home for his 
amily, Was hel 


This 


to much of the persistence of the so-called 


f 1 back at the point of the 
bayonet. fact has undoubtedly led 
poomers; and who shall say that injustice 
has not been done by such discrimination 
against them ? 
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The recent order to the eattle mx n t 


withdraw has apparently satisfied thy 
would-be settlers that the administration 
intends to be fair, and treat all classes 


ailke, and thev have quietly dispersed, or 
Wait with patience final action of the goy- 
ernment In acquiring undisputed title. 
Thirdly comes to our notice the case of the 
Winnebago and Crow Creek Indian reser 
vations, comprising a large body of fertile 
lands in southwestern Dakota, which by 
a ruling of the outgoing Secretary of the 
Interior, rendered in February last, and by 
Presidential proclamation, were declared 
open to settlement. On the authority of 
such ruling and proclamation over three 
thousand families went upon the lands, 
made their selections,and stuck their stakes 
for a home, only to find themselves con- 
fronted by angry and threatening Indians, 
whose title has not yet been legally ex 
tinguished; and, by what is still worse for 
the settler, though undoubtedly proper and 
justifiable, a ruling from the Department 
suspending further settlement, and an or 
der from the Executive to retire from the 
reservation. In this conduct there must 
have been a blunder somewhere 
Fourthly, we note the thousands of acres 
of pine and mineral lands in Michigan and 
other States, for which for 
patents have been issued by registers of 
local government land districts, in viola- 
tion of instructions, and contrary to the 
rules and regulations of the General Land 
Department at Washington. This has 
been done for the benefit of favored syn 


certificates 


dicates, who were permitted to purchase 
at private entry, for cash, at one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per acre, lands to which 
the general public were denied access by 
the known rules of the office, which re- 
quired the lands to be proclaimed in mar- 
ket by the President, and to be offered at 
public auction. During the last session 
of Congress a Michigan Senator under- 
took to secure the passage of a bill con- 
firming these titles, and by tacking it on 
us an amendment to House Bill 7004 ** to 
repeal the present pre-emption law,” and 
by arousing the fears of the honest farm- 
the State that all tities were in 
danger, succeeded in getting it through 
the Senate by a majority of two; but when 
it reached the House the members had been 
aroused to the situation, and the amended 
bill was left on the Speaker’s table. 

[In relation to these lands thus held by 
virtue of such irregular sales the former 


ers of 
























rent 





Secretary of the Interior rendered various 





nd eonflieting opinions, the very latest 
1 the last week of his term, and in 

favor of issuing the pate nts, but leaving 
question involved in such obseurity 


t the present Secretary has very prop 
suspended all action atfecting these 
inds until an investigation is had. Mean 
vyhile the lands are being stripped as rapid 
ly as possible of their valuable pine timber 
Fifth, _ the fraudulent practices permit 
ted under the ‘‘ Timber Act,” which ap 
plies only to the timbered lands of the 
States of Oregon, Nebraska, California 
ind the Territory of Washington, demand 
nvestigation The conditions of this act 
‘e that the land shall be chiefly valuable 
» timber and unfit for cultivation; that 
) one person or association shall be per 
nitted to enter more than one hundredand 
sixty acres; that the entry shall not be 
made for speculation nor for the benefit of 
uny other person than the party making 
le entry. The applicant 1S req uired to 
swear, among other things, that he has 
1ade no contract or agreement by which 


1 ] ‘ 


he title that 


he may receive from the Unit 
1 States shall enure to the benefit of any 
erson except himself. These provisions 
ive hardly noticed. Large operators cause 
their employés and pr cure other per 
sons to make affidavits, enter the lands, 
and then convey to their employers. In 
manner large tracts of timber lands 

ure secured and controlled DY individuals 
and firms contrary to the intention of the 
Statute Some wealthy corporation ad 
vances the money to pay for the making 
of a covernment survey of some well-tim- 
bered township, having their men engaged 
vad ready to file their claims on the 
choicest selections as soon as the survey- 
or runs the lines, and before outsiders, as 
other people are termed, know anything 
about the lands. The money advanced to 
make the survey is paid back in land. A 
tract of five hundred million feet secured 
in this manner is not unusual; so that by 
reason of inefficient laws, or through the 
connivance of officials in the execution 
thereof, the government, in this as in all 
other cases, parts with its choicest lands 
for the merest trifle to scheming specu- 


lators by unfair and unlawful means. 
Sixthly, there are the abuses practiced 
under the pre-emption law. This law 
grew out of the ‘‘log-cabin, hard-cider, 
and ’coon-skin” campaign of 1840. With- 
in the State of Minnesota alone, during the 
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past three years, over 150,000 acres of gov 
ernt nt vere taken under this act 
fraudulently, investigation show r that 
outot one hundred and seventy-fourelaims 
in two only had even the forms of the law 
been complied with, and this in regio} 


mainly valuable for its timber, and, in th 
meaning of the law, not subject to ] 
emption Yet somehow these pre emptors 
hold, and the lands are lost to the govern 
ment 

\ few specimens of reports made DV 
‘special agents,” detailed to examine into 
the truthfulness of applications for final 
pro f. will serve to show one method by 
which so-ealled pre-emption settlers seek 


to evade the law. 


P.E. 2835. W. Borowick, sec. 7, S.E. }, 160 
Fo ) provement of any kind 
P.E. 2831 M. Statu ‘ 8 N.W . 160 
acres Found log hut fi feet high, t lve 
feet square; no door; a hole ent for door; 
no floor; no chinking: some poles and bat 
for roof; not habitable, and never inha 
ed; no clearing or cultivation of land: no 


1 of | ! human oceupan 
P.E. 2512. Rollin Ryder, see. 18, N.E 


seve 


And SO through the long | st 


In many sections of the country the 
evasion of this law has become a recuilal 
organized business: offices are opened.men 
employed, and paid wages to make pre 
emption entries, agreements being made 


lands so acquired the moment 


to transfer 
the title vests in them. 

But beyond making such agreements in 
violation of the law, it is well known at 
the Land Department that ‘‘ these locations 
are in every respect fraudulent, the parti: 
to them never making the required im 
provements, and seldom setting foot on the 
lands claimed, the title in many eases pass 
ing into the hands of dishonest speculators 
who are willing to become parties to per 
jury and fraud.” They are made chiefly 
on lands valuable for timber, mineral. or 
water rights, in the interest and by the 


r 


procurement of others, and not for the pi 
pose ol making a home as contemp! ited 
by the act 

Out of the possession of the government 
and into the hands of unscrupulous men 
the public lands are passing at a rate so 
extravagant in acreage and so insignificant 
in price as to give cause for alarm, and 
the subject demands investigation. 
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Kor example icial figures show that 
the year June 30, 1881. there 


endl 
lisposea i Im all ay neariyv eley 


ifty cents per 
une 30, 1882, 


et price forty 
per acre; for the year ending 
1883, over twenty-three million 

s; net price forty-eight cents per acre; 
1d a grand total to last-named date of five 


indre d 


and ninety-two million acres: 


price, thirty-eight cents per acre 
\ 


Notwithstanding this immense cession 


lands, the government still retains an 


‘reage worth looking after 


One hundred and forty-nine Indian res 


rvations, covering one hundred and for 


four million acres, will soon be restored 
settlement by some fair and equitable 
Seventy acres of 


three million 


area and one billion acres of un 


‘veyed lands make the question of suf 
ficient magnitude to warrant the most care 
ful study as to the methods best caleulat 

to protect, preserve, and dispose of this vast 
interest to the 


As 


lands, he 


rreatest advantage. 


a 526 } 1 aca) 4 
when individual holds title to 


no price on any par 
] 


ticular parcel until he 1s im some way made 


au juainted With I alue, so should 


ernment ex » precaution and 


some judgment in the disposition of its 


lands. Chere is urgent need of a thorough 
overhauling and complete revision of the 
present system, and a change 
methods. Our 


in measures 


and present Seeretarv of 
Interior has alreadv shown a determina 
tion to enter upon this great work, and his 


efforts in that direction should meet with 
the 
first thing, then, to do is to withdraw 
Next, we 
should repeal the pre-emption, timber-cul- 
ture, 


proper encourag 
I 
Phe 


from market all offered lands. 


ement from people. 


desert-land, timber, and stone acts, 
Then we 
should cause to be made by practical and 


and revise the homestead laws. 


experienced woodsmen such careful ex 
amination and appraisal as an individual 
owner would do of all the surveyed lands. 
At a to 
acre, the Department of 


cost not exceed five cents per 


the Interior can 
be furnished with a complete record and 
- 


description of each forty-acre lot in the 
timber area it 


hole seventy ions of 


Wiiil 


now owns—such reports showing in de- 


tail the nature of the soil; variety, quality, 

and quantity of timber; whether watered 

by stream, lake, or springs; if pine timber, 
e I 


the facilities for bringing logs to market, 
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either by stream or by rail—in short, every 
item necessary to enable the Department 
to arrive at its actual value. 


A scale 


on the 


of prices should then be placed 
timbered or mineral lands, on the 
basis of their relative and ascertained va 

ue. No homestead entry should be per 
mitted where the value of the land is in 
the timber standing thereon, only lands 
suitable for agriculture and pasturage be 
Ing open to 
} 


~nds 


such entry; none of these 
to be sold for cash without actual 
occupancy, the object of the government 
with reference to these being not to real 
ize their value in money, but to reserve 
them for cultivation and permanent homes 
for the people. 

Such amendment to the homestead law 
should be made that at any time after a 
continuous residence of not less than two 
vears the settler may receive patent for his 
location by paying therefor one dollar per 
acre, and that no matter how lone he 
might continue to reside thereon, no pat 
ent should ever issue until such sum 
pe paid, 


rhe conditions which existed at the time 


the present laws were enacted, and made 
f] 


hem necessary and proper, are changed 
t] 


Then the 
pioneer was obliged to encounter dangers 


1roughout the entire country. 


andendure hardships and privations with 


out stint, and the home he rescued from 
the howling wolf or prowling Indian, and 
of the unbroken 


bought, though free. 


carved out forest. was 
Long pil 


grimages, hundreds of miles by ox team, 


dearly 


were made; the family lived for years 
chil 
dren were denied the privilege of schools 
Now all is changed. A 
whole neighborhood pack their household 
effects and live stock into a train of com 
fortable cars, and in forty-eight hours are 
unloaded within afew miles, and perhaps 
in plain view, of their homestead entry, on 
a broad expanse of fertile prairie, which 
has ‘‘ only to be tickled with a hoe to laugh 
with a harvest.” Any man who, after 
having the use of 160 acres of such land for, 
say, five years, free of rent, taxes, or inter 
est, is unwilling to pay the government 
the small sum of one dollar per acre for a 
title in fee-simple, does not merit a home, 
and if unable, unless by reason of misfor 


isolated from friends or neighbors: 


and churches. 


tune, has certainly mistaken his calling. 
As most of the surveyed public lands 

have been at one time or another for some 

cause withdrawn from sale, it has been 








OUR PUBLIC L 


since 1820 the custom of the Land De 
partment to restore them to market as oc 
casion seemed to require, by Presidential 
proclamation and public auction sale, with 
an established minimum price of one dol 
lar and twenty-five cents per acre, and this 
without regard to its real value, no exam 
ination having been made prior to sale. 
Commencing at a corner township of the 
advertised tract, the government subdi 
visions are read over by the Register of 
the Land Office in the district where the 
lands lie. As the reading progresses, bids 
are receivable; and after the entire list 
has been read, any and all lands embraced 
therein remaining unsold are subject to 
private purchase at the minimum price. 
As the intent of advertising is to give 
all the people an equal chance to secure 
lands, and the auction sale is to enable 
the government to realize by active com 
petition among buyers something like 
their value, let us attend one of these 
sales, observe the manner in which they 
are conducted, and note the result in 
dollars to the United States Treasury 
We must, however, understand that sev 
eral weeks or months before the public 
are notified, it has come, in some myste 
rious manner, to the knowledge of a few 
capitalists that certain townships of land 
are soon to be restored in the usual way. 
At once they are actively though quietly 
engaged, sending off crews of two or three 
men each, practiced land-lookers, on whose 


judgment they can rely, to make careful 


examination and report on each forty 


acre lot, each crew working within sepa 
rate and prescribed limits. 

After the proclamation other individu 
als or firms undertake, in like manner, 
similar examinations, so far as the limit 
ed time will admit or their means justify. 

On the night preceding the day of sale 
those who are regarded as bidders at the 


so-called auction are assembled at the vi! 
lage hotel, and the scene is one of e€x- 
treme though cautious activity. Verily, 
says the outside spectator, ‘‘on the mor- 
row the bidding will be spirited, and the 
choice lots will be run up toa high figure.” 
We enter the throng, and learn something 
of its purpose. That sleek looking, self- 
contained gentleman engaged so earnestly 
in conversation with the smooth-visaged 
young man, with the twenty-four inch head 
and Napoleonic physique, is the representa- 
tive of a New York syndicate of unlimited 
capital, having an estimate of each forty 
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acres to beoffered,and hungry for pine. The 
younger man is recognized as the shrew 
est land-dealer in Michigan, and is 
informed about the lands They 

‘sizing each otherupastoinformationand 
ability to purchase. Here, again, is aman 
whose whole exterior tells of hardship and 
exposure, a land-examiner who has been in 
the woods for weeks exploring on his own 
account, and who has a pocketful of ** min 
utes,” which he is ready to sell for cash, or 
an interest in the lands, the latter preferred. 
His information is probably reliable and of 
value. Thisglib-tongued,red-nosed person, 
with the uncertain eye and anxious look, is 
also a land-examiner with information for 
sale. Beware of him. He is on the watch 
for tenderfeet. His minutes are made up 
from hearsay and his general knowledge 
of the country, and compiled at his lodg- 
ings. As he ‘‘draws on his imagination 
for his facts,” he describes only the choicest 
selections, holds them at a good round 
price, and sells for what he can get. No 
tice the gentleman who in his general 
‘‘make-up” reminds one of the ‘* briefless 
barrister.” He wanders about, listening 
closely, and occasionally dropping with 
well-assumed carelessness a word to indi 
cate his intention to invest heavily on the 
morrow. His plan is to hold aloof, refuse 
to join any combination, hoping that some 
one will be weak enough to buy him off 
from bidding at all. And if he has the 
courage to run up the price on a few pieces 
at the opening ol the saie, he will succeed 
Some one will be deputized to induce him to 
retire; he names his price, transfers his bids 
and gracefully abandons the unequal con 
test To the efforts of this adventurer is the 
government generally indebted for whiat 
ever it may realize at the sale above the 
minimum price. All the other conflicting 
interests having made the best terms px 
sible, and agreed not to bid acalnst eacil 
other—in fact, conspired against the inter- 
ests of the public—the sale is a sham. 
The choicest lands are gone at the lowest 
figure, the remainder left on hand, subject 
to purchase at the same price. 

Another evil requiring prompt and vig 
orous action is the constantly increasing 
encroachments on the public lands by tim 
ber trespassers, who have been treated with 
great lenity, and undoubtedly encouraged 
thereby to continue their depredations 
Of late years it has been the practice of 
the Land Department to send out ** special 
timber agents” to look after these trespass 
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though a vast amount of proper 
ported taken and carried away, the 
The 


ither Incompetent or 


is not the gainer thereby. 


piovyed are ¢ 


Note the result of their labors for 
irs 1581-2 


For 1881 these agents reported trespass 
$225,472 The 


account 


to the value ol rover 


ment received on v 


} 
I 
‘ 


the reof 341.6 
f $40,000 
ISS82 there were 817 


} cp « f 7 ° 
ating aS TOLlOWS 


£9 05.694 


vould discourage the most 
There 


somewhere, which ean 


kler for his rights. 
and 
It is hardly to be 


vondered at that the 


Sho ld pe slop ved 

t Commissioner of 

Lands under the administration just closed 

recommended the discontinuance of this 
tl The 


a further reason 


branch of the service honorable 
Commissioner offers as 
that ‘‘such a system of espionage is not 


THE 


{INCE on 
Ne) My lad 


lay w 


A wild rose down 


le st 


MESSAGE 


here she 


placed so 


in keeping with the spirit of the republic 
and says, ‘‘everything which might ap 
oppression of the people has been 


lly avoided.” 


pear like 
caref Truly a very conven 
ient system for the timber thief. 

By what code of morals, or on what 
grounds of publie policy, should the citi 
zens of a country be thus encouraged to 
steal Undoubtedly the Commissions 
meant well, but was not his sympathy Ie 
the j 


Equal justice to all is not oppression. 


stowed on wrong class ot people 


Our public officers are in 
public trust to be 


charge of 
administered for the 
benefit of the whole people. A 


which 


senti 


mentalism looks on ancé permits 
the wholesale and wanton destruction and 
waste of that trust is, we hope, a 


the past. 


thing of 


By no means should weabandon astrict 
surveillance of the public lands. The 
special timber agents should be continued 
It should be made a part of their duty to 
make such examination and appraisal as 
are indicated in this article, and only men 

ho are competent and practical woods 
men should be appointed to such office 

The time has come when, as affecting 
our land policy, all sentiment should be 
laid aside, and a policy adopted vigorous in 
protecting and conservative in disposing 
of the public domain. There are strong 
indications that such a policy is soon to be 
inaugurated, ‘“‘and your petitioners, the 
people, will ever pray.” 


OF THE ROSE 


uit, alas! 
t doth frown, 


r) Vv 7 


pa 


sho ild - 


1eve 
low, 


breathe 


s woe 


oO sweet 


ito me, 


Even her little feet 


Will not w 
Where thir 
Warm on 


Shell lift the 


Then, dear 1 


- dainty cheek 
happy 


d thee! 


col I go] ws 


rose! 


se, Speak 


. M y intercessor be 


And in her 


iny ear 


Whisper, ‘He loveth thee, 


Who sent me, 


dear! 














SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER: 
OR, THE MISTAKES OF A NIGHT.—A COMEDY 


ACT SECOND. 
ScenE—An Old-fashioned House. 
inter Warveastir, followed hy th 

TOUP aw ward Ne PUAVTS. 


Harp. Well, [hope you are perfect in the table exercise I 


have been teaching you these three days. You all know vour 


posts and your places, and can show that you have been used 
to good company, without ever stirring from home. 

Ones. Ay, ay. 

Harp. When company comes, you are 
stare, and then run in again, like fri: 

Omnes. No, no 

Harp. You, Diggory, whom I have taken from the barn, 
are to inake a show at the side-table: and you, Roger, whom | 
have advanced from the plough, are to place yourself behind 
mv chair. But vou’re not to stand so. with your hands in 
your pockets. Take your hands from your pockets, Roger ; 
ind from your head, you blockhead you. See how Digg 
carries his hands. They're a little too stiff, indeed, but t 
ho great matter. 

Dic. Ay, mind how I hold them. I learned to 
hands this way, when I was upon drill for the militi 
so being upon drill 


ory 


t 
\ 
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, Diggory. You must be all attenti: 
and not think of talking; you must s 


drinking: you must see us eat. and not think 


». that’s parfectly unpossible, Whenev« 


laws, your worshii] 
eating going forward, ecod he’s alw: is Wishing for a mouthfu 


Blockhead! Is not a belly-full in the kitchen as good as a belly-fu 

the parlor? Stay your stomach with that reflection. . 

Dic. Keod, | thank your worship, ll make a shift to stay my stomach wi 
a slice of cold beef in the pantry 

ILarp. Diggory, you are too talkative. Then, if’ | happen to Say a goo 
thing, or tell a good story at table, you must not all burst out a-laughing, as 
you made part of the company. 

Dic. Then ecod your worship must not tell the story of old Grouse in th 
gun-room: [I can’t help laughing at that »! he! he!—for the soul of mi 
We have lau: feet it that these twenty years—ha! ha! ha! 

Harp. Ha! ha! ha! The story is a good one. Well, honest Diggory, you 
may laugh at that but still remember to be attentive. Suppose one of thy 
company should call for a glass of wine, how will you behave? A glass ot 
wine, sir, if you please (to Diggory.)—Eh, why don’t you move / 

Dic. Eeod, your worship, | never have courage till I see the eatables and 
drinkables brought upo’ the table, and then I’m as bauld as a lion. 

Harp. What, will nobody move ? 

Firsr Servant. I’m not to leave this place. 

SECOND SERVANT. I*mn sure it’s no place ot mine 
Nor mine, tor sart 

Dia. auns, 1 I’m sure it canna be mine 


RIT). 





SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER 
Harp. You numskulls! and so while, like your betters, you are quarrellin; 
for places, the guests must be starved. © vou dunces! I find I must begi 
er again But don’t I hear a coach drive into the vard / 
ockheads. I'll go in in the mean time and gi \ 
eption at the wate. 
Di. By the elevens, my place is gone quite out of my head. 
Roger. IT know that my place is to be everywhere. 
First Servant. Where the devil is mine / 


Seconp Servant. My place is to be nowhere at all; and so P’ze go about 


vy business. kore “unt Servants, runne i dbout as it trighted, dithi rent 


Enter Servant with candles, showing in Martow and Wastives. 
Servant. Welcome, gentlemen, very welcome! This way. 
Hasr. After the disappointments of the day, welcome once more, Charles, 
to the comforts of a clean room and a good fire. Upon my word, a very well 
looking house ; antique but creditable. 

Mart. The usual fate of a large mansion. Having first ruined the master 
by good housekeeping, it at last comes to levy contributions as an inn. 


I AST. As you say, We passengers are to be taxed to pay all these fineries. 


| have often seen a wood sideboard, or a marble chimneypiece, though hot 
actually put in the bill, inflame a reckoning confoundedly. 

Mart. Travellers, George, must pay in all places; the only difference is, 
that in good inns you pay dearly for luxuries, in bad inns you are fleeced and 
starved. 


IHasr. You have lived very much among them. In truth, [I have been 
often surprised, that you who have seen so much of the world, with your natu- 
ral good sense, and your many opportunities, could never yet acquire a requisite 
share of assurance. 


Marz. The Englishman’s malady. But tell ne, George, where could I have 


LAYS, 
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issurance vou talk of / life has been chiefly spent in a eolle 9 
ion from that lovely part of the creation that chietly ti 
don’t know that was ever familiarly acquainted wit! 

n, except a mother. But among females of another ¢lass 


] 1] . 
nough of all conscience. 


reputation I never saw 


: ay 
vorid as 1f vou wanted 
t's becaus lo want to steal out of the room. 
resolution to break the iee. and rattle awa 
i single glanee from a pair ot tine eves 


An impudent fellow may counterfeit modesty, but 


man can ever counterfeit impude nee. 
say half the fine things to them, that I have hea 
id of an inn, or even a college bed-maker 
ean't Say tine things to them: they freeze, the 
k of a comet, or a burning mountain, or some suc 
modest woman, drest out in all her finery, is the most 


‘emendous obj et of the whole creation. 

Hast. Ha! ha! ha! At this rate, man, how ean you ever ap to marry 
Maru. Never; unless, as among ines and princes, my bride were to 
courted by proxy. If, indeed, like an eastern bridegroom, one were to be in 
troduced to a wife he never saw before, it might be endured. But to go throug 

the terrors of a formal courtship, together with the episode of aunts, erand 

others, and cousins, and at last to blunt out the broad staring question 
Madam, will you marry me?’ No, no, that’s a strain much above me, I assure 
VOU. 

Hasr. I pity you. But how do you intend behaving to the lady you 
come down to visit a he re quest ot your father / 

M ARL. i | | ive TO all other ladies. Bow very low: answer ves or 7 
to all her demands. Dut for the rest, I don’t think I shall venture to look in 
her faee till e my father’s again. 

Hast ‘m surprised that one who is so warm a friend can be so cool a love: 

Maru. To be explicit, my dear Hastings, my clief inducement down was t 
he instrumental in forwarding your happiness, not my own. Miss Neville loves 
you; the family don’t know you; as my friend you are sure of a reception, an 
let honor do the rest. 

Hast. My dear Marlow But Pll suppress the emotion. Were I a wretc] 

‘anly seeking to carry off a fortune, you should be the last man in the world 

would apply to for assistance. But Miss Neville’s person is all I ask, and 
th it 1s oo eS. both trom her dee ised father’s consent, and her own inclination. 

Ma Happy man! You have talents and art to captivate any woman 

doomed to adore the sex, and yet to converse with the only part of it I 
This stammer in my address, and this awkward unprepossessing Visagt 
‘an never yx rmit me to soar above the reach of a milliner’s *prentice, 
duchesses of Drury Lane. Pshaw! this tellow here to inter 


Inter WARDCASTLE. 


Harp. Gentlemen, once more you are heartily weleome. Which is Mr. 
Marlow’ Sir, you are heartily welcome. It’s not my way, you see, to receive 
my friends with my back to the fire. I like to give them a hearty reception in 
the old style at my gate. I like to see their horses and trunks taken care of. 


Al 





SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER 


Maret. (Als/d/e.) He has got our names fro) 
We approve your caution and hospitality, 
hinkine, George, of changing our travelling 


srown confounded] ashamed of mine. 


A MODEST WOMAN, DREST OUT IN Al 


Harp. I beg, Mr. Marlow, you'll use no cerernony in this house. 

Hasr. I fancy, Charles, you’re right; the first blow is half the battle. 
intend opening the campaign with the white and gold. 

Harp. Mr. Marlow—Mr. Hastings—gentlemen—pray be under no restraint 
in this house. This is Liberty Hall, gentlemen. You may do just as you 
please here. 

Mart. Yet, George, if we open the campaign too fiercely at first, we may 
want ammunition before it is over. I think to reserve the embroidery to secure 
a retreat. 

Harp. Your talking of a retreat, Mr. Marlow, puts me in mind of the 


' 
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Marlborough, when we went to besiege 

Ile tirst summoned the garrison 
Don’t you think the wentre doi Waist- 

ill do with the plain brown / 

I first sun mone d the garrison, which 

. thousand men 
not: g itone and yellow mix but 
a say, gentlemen, as | was telling you, 
oned the garrison, which might consist ot 

ive thousan i men— 

Mart. The girls like finery. 

Harp. Whie oh might consist of about five thou- 
sand men, well appointed with stores, ammunition, 
and other implements of war. Now, says the Duke 

Marlborou: ol) to George Brooks, that stood next 
to him you must have heard of George Brooks— 
Pll pawn my dukedom, says he, but I take that gar- 
rison W Ithout S illing a drop ot blood. sSo— 

Marr. What, my good friend, if you give us a 
glass of punch in the mean time; it would he Ip us 
to earry on the sieve with vigor. 

ILarp. Puneh, sir! (Aszde.) This is the most 
unaccountable on l of modesty I ever met with. 

Maru. Yes, si » pune th. A glass of warm punch, 

our journey, will be comfortable. This is 
erty ives know. 


Enter Rocer with a cup. 

Harp. Tere’s a enp, sir. 

Mani. (Aside.) So this fellow,in his Liberty Hall, will only let us have just 
wh if he pleas Ss. 

Harp. (Zuking the cup.) I hope you'll find it to your mind. I have pre 
pared it with ny own hands, and I believe you'll own the ingredients are 
tole rable. Will you be so good as to pledge me, sir ¢ Here, Mr. Marlow, here 
is to our better acquaintance. (Drinks.) 

Mart. (Aszde.) A very impudent fellow this! but he’s a character, and I'll 
humor him a 11TtIe. Sir, my service to you. ( Drinks.) 

Hasr. de. I see this fellow wants to vive us his company, and forgets 

iat he’s an innkeeper, before he has learned to be a gentleman. 

Mari From the excellence of your cup, my old friend, I suppose you have 
L wood de al of business in this part of the country. Warm work, now and then, 
it elections, I suppose. 

Harp. No, sir, I have long given that work over. Since our betters have 

upon the ¢ xpedient ot electing each other, there is no business * for us that 

i Ait, 

Hasr. So, then, you have no turn for polities, I find. 

Harp. Not in the least. There was a time, indeed, I fretted myself about 
the mistakes of government, like other people, but finding myself every day 
grow more angry, and the government growing no better, 1 left it to mend 
itself. Since that, 1 no more trouble my head about Hyder Ally, or Ally Cawn, 
than about Ally Croaker. Sir, my sery ice to you. 

I] AST. So that with eating above stairs, and drinking below, with receiving 
your friends within, and amusing them without, you lead a good pleasant 


, z 
t 


bustling life of it. 
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ILarp. tir about a great ce al, that’s rt 
e parish are adjusted in this very parlor. 
Mart. ( After drinking.) And you hay 
an, better than any in Westminster Ha 
Harp. Ay, young gent lemat 1, that, and 
Maru. (Aside.) We s 
ilosophy. 
I] AST. So, thr ie like in) experie need genera 
If you tind their re ason manageable, vou 
f you tind they have no reason, vou attack t 
\ philosopher. (Drinh 
Harp. Good, very good; thank you; 
ne in mind of Prinee re when he 
Belgrade. You sha I hea 
Mart. Instead of the ‘eile of Bel: erade, 
out sup per. W hat has your philosophy Lot in t 
Harp. For supper, sir! (Aside.) Was ever s1 
n house! 


} 


Mart. Yes, sir, supper, sir; I begin to feel 


ER 


alh. 


Clik on ey 
with your ph 


Le I"¢ "5 you F 


‘alship puts 
i vralshi] put 
Turks at the | 

VE it’s almost time 
he house for supper 
ich a request tO a mn 


le vilish work to night in the larder, I promise you. 


Harp. (Aséde.) Such a brazen dog sure nevi 
W hy, really, sir, as for supper, I can’t well tell. M 
settle these things between them. I leave these ki 


MARL. You do, do you? 


‘Yr ny eyes bye held. 


\ Dorothy and the eook-m 


nd of things « ntirely to them. 


i 
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they are in actual consultation upor 
moment in the 1 


v'll admit 





ir privy-council. It’s 
‘eoulate mv own suppel 


\ 


1) 


ravel I alw iVs Choose fT 


( 
I 
No offence, | hope. sir? 


‘least: vet [ don’t know how: 


communicative upon these occasions. 


us all out of the le 


our Bridget, the 
Should we send 
se, 

Let’s see your list of the larder, then. I ask it as 
tite to Ni bill ot t LES. 


ITaArRpCASTLE, wh 


a tavor. 


mith SUPP) ise.) Sir, he’s very 
t, and 1ts my way too. 
Ir, vou have a rivhit to command here. ITere, Rover, bring us thr 
or to-night’s supper: [ believe it’s drawn out.—Your manner, Mr 
me in mind of my uncle, Colonel Wallop. It was a saying of 
was sure of his supper till he had eaten it. 
All upon the high rope! Tis uncle a colonel! we shall soon 
being a justice Of the } 


peace. But let's hear the bill of 


ag 
Il 


ther 
1Ct 


sing.) What's here ? Kor the tirst course; for the second 


The devil, sir, do you think we have brought dow 


joiner’s company, or the corporation of Bedford, to eat up such a 
Two or three little things, clean and comfortable, will do. 
But let’s hear it. 

Reading.) Yor the first course at the top, a pig, and pruin sauce. 
Damn your pig, [ say. 


» dessert. 


And damn your pruin sauce, say I. 
And vet eentlemen, to men that are hungry, pig with pruin sauce Is 
wood eating. 
BL. At the bottom a ealf’s tongue and brains. 
Let your brains be knocked out, my good sir, I don’t like them. 
Or you may clap them on a plate by themselves. 
Aside.) Their impudence confounds me. (70 them.) Gentlemen, 
euests, make what alterations you please. Is there anything else 


\ 
niy 


rench or alter, gentlemen 4 


A pork pie, a boiled rabbit and sausages, a Florentine, a 
and a dish of tiff—taft taffety eream. 
und 


] 


erreen and vellow dinner at the Freneh 


Un 


your made dishes; [ shall be as much at a loss in this house 
ambassador’s table. I’m for plain 
sorry, gentlemen, that I have 
invthing you have a particular fancy to 
Mart. Why really, sir, your bill of fare is so exquisite, that any one part of 
is tull as good ; Send us what you please. So mueh for supper. 
\nd now to see that our beds are aired, and properly taken care of. 
Harp. t you'll leave all that to me. 
\M ARL. Li ive that to you! j 
wok to these things myself. 
ITarp. I must insist, sir, you'll make yourself easy on that head. 
Mart. You see I’m resolved on it. 


l 


nothing you like, but if there be 


+ 


You shall not stir a step. 
[ protest, sir, you must excuse me, | always 


(lside.) A very troublesome fellow 
Ss. as | ever met with. 

Harp. Well, sir, ’'m resolved at least to attend you. (As/de.) This may be 
modern modesty, but I never saw anything look so like old-fashioned impu- 
lence. Ixreunt Martow and HWarpcast ie. 
Hasr. Alone. So I tind this fellow’s civilities begin to grow troublesome. 
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MISS NEVILLE, BY ALL THAT'S HAPPy!” 


angry at those assiduities which are meant to please him /—Ha! 
Miss Neville, by all that’s happy! 


Enter Miss Nevuye. 

Miss Nev. My dear Hastings! To what unexpected good fortune, to what 
accident, am I to ascribe this happy meeting / 

Ilasr. Rather let me ask the same question, as I could never have hoped to 

eet my dearest Constance at an inn. 

Miss Ney. An inn! sure you mistake; my aunt, my guardian, lives here. 
What could induce you to think this house an inn 4 

Ilasv. My friend, Mr. Marlow, with whom I came down, and I, have been 
seut here as to an inn, I assure you. A young fellow, whom we accidentally 
t at a house hard by, directed us hither. 
Miss NY v. Ci rtainly, it must be one of my hopeful cousin’s tricks, of whom 


? 


you have heard me talk so orten ° ha! ha! ha! 
He whom your aunt intends for you? he of whom I have such just 


apprehensions / 
Miss Nev. You have nothing to fear from him, I assure you. You'd adore him 
if you knew how heartily he despises me. My aunt knows it too, and has under- 


taken to court me for him, and actually begins to think she has made a conquest. 





SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER 


HAST. Thou dear dissembler! you must lOW, Th onstanee, nave lust 
ed this happy opportunity of my friend's visit ] itta 
to the family. The horses that carried us down are now fatigued with their 


urney, but they'll soon be refreshed; and then, if my dearest girl will trust 
her faithful Hastings, we shall soon be land l an 7e, 1er ven among 
ives the laws ot marriage are respected. 
Miss NEV. | have often told vou, that though read by vou, | vet 
ould leave my little fortune behind with reluctance. The greatest part of it 
vas left me by my uncle, the India director, and chief in jewel 
ive been for some time persuading my } 
| al very hear succeeding. ‘| he instant thre V ar it j Ito my Psst SS101 vi 


+ 


ll tind me ready to make them and mvyselt : 

I] AST. Perish the baubles ! Your person 7 all | desire. In the mean time, 
mv friend Marlow must not be let into his mistake. I know the strange reserve 

his temper is such, that if abruptly informed of it, he would Instantly quit 
he house before our plan was ripe for execution. 

Miss Nerv. But how shall we keep him in the deception? Miss Hardeastle 
. just returned from walking ; what if we still continue to deceive him / This, 


this way— Theu conker. 
Enter Marrow. 


Maru. The assiduities of these 
cood people tease me beyond bearing. 
My host seems to think it ill manners 
to leave me alone, and so he claps not 
only himself but his old-fashioned wife 

my back. 
They ‘talk of 
i to sup 
with us too: and 
suppose, 


“ 


THOU DEAR DISSEMBLER.” 
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- gauntict through all the rest of the family.— What have | 


My dear Charles! Let me congratulate you! The most fortunat 
ecident !—Who do you think is just alighted ¢ 

Maren. Can not guess. , 

Hast. Our mistresses, boy, Miss Hardeastle and Miss Neville. Give n 
leave to introduce Miss Constance Neville to your acquaintance. Happeni: 
to dine in the neighborhood, they ealled on their return to take fresh hors: 
here. Miss Hardeastle has just stept into the next room, and will be back 
in instant. Wasn't it lucky ¢ eli! 

Maru. (Aside.) I have been mortified enough of all conscience, and he 
Comes Sole thing TO complete my embarrassment. 

Hasr. Well, but wasn’t it the most fortunate thing in the world ? 

Mare. Oh! yes. Very fortunate—a most joyful encounter.—But « 


dresses, George, you know are in disorder.—What if we should postpone thy 


| to-morrow /—To-morrow at her own house.—It will be every bit 
as convenient—and rather more respectful. To-morrow let it be. 


happine ss til 


| Offe ring to 7, 

Miss Nev. By no means, sir. Your ceremony will displease her. The dis 
order of your dress VW ill show the ardor of your impatience. Besides, she know 
you are in the house, and will permit you to see her. 

Marc. O! the devil! how shall I support it? Tem! hem! Hastings, you 
must not go. You are to assist me, you know. I shall be confoundedly ridicu 
lous. \ et, hang it! Pll take courage. He m! 

Hasr. Pshaw, man! it’s but the first plunge, and all’s over. She’s but a 
woman, you know. 

Marv. And of all women, she that I dread most to encounter. 


hint ‘i Miss I ARDCASTLE, (8 returned from walking. 

Hasr. (Lntroducing them.) Miss Hardeastle. Mr. Marlow. I’m proud of 
bringing two persons of such merit together, that only want to know, to esteem 
each other. 

Miss Harp. (As/de.) Now for meeting my modest gentleman with a demur 
face, and quite in his own manner. (After bh pause, in which he Appears veri) 
uneasy and disconcerted.) Vm glad of your safe arrival, sir. I’m told you had 
some aecidents by the way. 

Mart. Only afew, madam. Yes, we had some. Yes, madam, a good many 
accidents, but should be sorry—madam—or rather glad of any accidents—that 
are so agreeably concluded. Hem! 

Hast. (Zo him.) You never spoke better in your whole life. Keep it up, 
ind [ll insure you the victory. 

Miss Harp. I’m afraid you flatter, sir. You that have seen so much of the 
tinest company, can find little entertainment in an obscure corner of the country. 

Mart. (Gathering courage.) have lived, indeed, in the world, madam ; but 
[ have kept very little company. I have been but an observer upon life, madam, 
while others were enjoying it. 

Miss Nev. But that, 1 am told, is the way to enjoy it at last. 

Hast. (Zohim.) Cicero never spoke better. Once more, and you are con- 
firmed in assurance forever. 

Mare. (Zohim.) Wem! Stand by me, then, and when [’m down, throw in 
1 word or two to set me up again. 

Miss Harp. An observer like you upon life, were, I fear, disagreeably 
employed, since you must have had much more to censure than. approve. 

Mart. Pardon me,madam. I was always willing to be amused. The folly 
of most people is rather an object of mirth than uneasiness. 





SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER 


AS YET HAVE STUDIED ONLY 


Hasr. (Zo him.) Bravo, bravo. 
Well, Miss Hardeastle, | see that you and Mr. Marlow are voing to be ve I’\ wood 
company. [ believe our being here will but embarrass the interview. 

M ARL. Not in the least, Mr. Hastings. 
(To him.) Zounds! 

ILasr. 


room. 


Never spoke so well in your whole life. 


We like your company if all things. 
George, sure you won't go? How can you leave us/ 

Our presence will but spoil conversation, so we'll retire to the next 
(7o him.) You don’t consider, man, that we are to Inanage a 


little tet 
atete of our own. 


Kori unt 
» 1 ’ 1 
But you have not been wholly an observer, 
by 


Miss lt ARD. (After / pause.) 
the ladies. | should hope, have emploved some part ot your 


[ presume, sir: 
addresses. 
MARL. (Re lapsing into timidity.) Pardon me, madam, | | 
have studied—only to deserve 
Miss Harp. And that, some say, is the very worst way to obtain them. 
Mart. Perhaps so, madam. But I love to converse only with the 
grave and sensible part of the sex. But I’m afraid | TOW tiresome. 
Miss ITarp. Not at o | like SO much as or 


versation myself ; l ecoul hear it forever. Indeed, ] } 
} 


them. 


all, sir: ive con 
| have often been surprised 
how a man of sentiment could ever admire those light airy pleasures, where 
nothing reaches the heart. 

Mart. It’s—a disease—of the 
must be some who, wanti 


mind, madam. In the variety of tastes there 
Miss Harp. I underst 


¢ a relish—for—um—a—um 
a 


nd you, sir. There must be some who, wanting a 
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relish for refined pleasures, pretend to 
isting. 
MARL. 
» observing—a 
Miss Harp. | 
ih oeeasions! 
Maru. I was 
ing to observe. 
Miss Harp. (As/de.) 
r. that in this age ot hy pocrisy 
Mart. Yes, madam. 
trict Inquiry do not—a 
Miss Harp. 
M ARL. (Aside.) 
Miss Harp. 


+ 


Aside.) 
(To him 


ne, 


‘Hy You were g 


obser madam—lI 
| Vow and 
sometl 


a a 


Evad! 


bt to virtue when they praise it. 
M ARL. True, madam ; 
ist of it In their bosoms. 
Miss Harp. 
your manner, such life and force 
Maru. Yes, madam. 


I was saying 


Miss Harp. 
» ¢ xeel, | beg you'll proceed. 
M ARL. Yes, madam. 
( xpecting us in the next room. 
Miss Harp. 
life. Pray g 
Maru. Yes, madam, I was—but she 
I do myself the honor to attend you 4 
Miss Harp. Well then, I'll follow. 
Maru. (Aside.) 
Miss Harp. (A/Jone.) 


mental interview / 


ro On. 


My meaning, madam, but infinitely better expressed 


Who eould ev 


roing to observe, cir 


su) do I. 
ing 


In this age of hypocrisy there are few who 


, 
hose who have most 


tal want of courage, madam, destroys all the 
[ agree with you entirely ; a want o 
is assumes the appearance of ignorance, and betrays us when we most want 


Morally speaking, ma 
[ would not intrude 
[ protest, sir, | never was more agreeably entertained in a 


This pretty smooth dialogue has done for me. 
Ha! ha! ha! 


I’m certain he searece looked in my face the whole time. 
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} 


Ces} what 


se 
ae 


er suppose this fellow impudent u 


protest, madam, | forget what | 


(To hi 


t } } 
NV] 


You were observing, 
. Sir: 


avou IOCTIS\ 


1 , 
Lpon 
4 


[ understand you perfectly, sir. 
and that’s more than 
You mean that in this hypocritical age there are few that do 


| do myself. 


A 


ot condemn in public what they practise in private, and think they pay every 


virtue in their mouths, have 


But I’m sure I tire you, madam. 
Not in the least, sir: there’s something SO agreeable and spirited 


pray, sir, GO On. 


that there are oceasions 


and puts us 


some 
upon a—a 
f courage upon some occa 


}. 


Ac 


But Miss 


for the world. 


in. | see Neville 


I] 


my 


Madam, shall 


beckons us to join her. 


Exit. 


Was there ever such a sober, sent 


Yet the fellow, but for his unaceountable bashfulness, is pretty well too. He 
has wood sense, but then so buried in his fears, that it fatigues one more than 


oy 
tm 
} 


norance. 
that I know of a piece of service. But 


a question I can searce answer. 


MEXICAN 


IOS y Libertad,” ‘* Independencia y 
Libertad,” 
Such 


7 


tucion.” 


** Libertad en la Consti 
the invocations that 
ittend the publication of all the laws of 
Mexico, and one department of 


are 
its @2ov 
communica 
tion to another without concluding with 
The Mexi- 
cans are not wanting in patriotic spirit. 
They are proud of their struggles for in 


ernment can not address a 


one of these imposing phrases. 


If [ could teach him a little econtidence, it would be doing somebody 


who That, faith, is 


Krit. 


is that somebody 


POLITICS. 


dependence and against foreign invaders 
Yet, witl 


ha constitution, organie 
] 


election 


laws, and 
laws in nearly all respects equal 
to those of the United State s, and in some 
respects even better, the only libertv the 
Mexicans have enjoyed since the close of 
their lone struggle for independence has 
been that of being governed by an auto 
crat born Mexico instead of 


in n Spain, 


presenting the most striking proof that 
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t nature ¢ O ernment has little de 
ce 0 S I lr} re oOLutie S 
i i erto convulsed Mexico have 
( ho Col Wional pric 
MA ha S iggies for 
er betwe chi each sustained 
, ) i cared Tor e bul 
l ed b ‘ o either obtained or held 
! ) ne § ord Though but 
! ( se called himself Eeimpe ror. as 
a I roiae nd but one ordered himself 


( sf sSerelie Highne ss. as did Santa 
Anna, though nearly all ha e called them 
s President, and gone through the 
orm of an election and constitutional 
CANVASS O e vote by Coneress, the char 
icter O 1 is been the same—that of 
despots hose W1il 1s limited only by the 
spirit of the age and the patience of the 


people 
There 

The 

ol Me Xican 


American Vv ho LOOKS 


no cause for wonder in this 
ather that anything is left 
Let the proud 


with contempt upon 


yonder 18 2 


patriotism 


Mexico to day, because behind us in 


poor 

what he ealls ‘ progress,” read her his 

tory from the time the curate Hidalgo 

first unfurled the banner of the Virgin of 

Guadalupe, and ask himself what his 
would be to-day if its liberties 


country 


had had sueh 


a eradling and such a nurs 


ng Since the close in 1821 of her eleven 
vears’ war of independence, Mexico has 
had over fifty rulers, counting juntas, re 
eencies, triumvirates, and executive com 


Nearly all of these rulers have 


miittees 


been generals of the army, and nearly ev 
ery one has ejected his predecessor be 
fore fairly settled in the throne Her 
Washingtons and Jetfersons, her Greenes, 
Schuylers, and Hamiltons, were nearly all 


captured and shot before their work was 


half done Her Jacksons and Calhouns, 


] 


her Seotts, Websters, and Taylors, her 
Lineolns, her Grants, and her Shermans, 
have nearly all in turn warred against 
‘ 1 other, and nearly all in turn have 
been shot or banished as they fell into the 


hands of the adverse party. And during 


| this time a similar struggle over the 
Governorship has been going on in nearly 
every state 

Mexico is nominally governed by a 
Congress, first called September 14, 1815, 
which has probably seen aS Many VICISSI 
tudes aS any asse mbly on earth has ever 


It has been chased 


seen 1n the same time 


here and there, dissolved, expelled, recall 
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ed, and remodelled, until it has finally 
tled down into an established institut 
It now consists of a Senate of about 


members, Whieh meets in a 


roo tn 


National Palace, and a Chamber of Di 
ties of some two hundred and. twe 
members, ich meets in the old The 


of Iturbide, over half a mile from th 
) 
Pa 

gress could hardly be dis 


United States 


ace In appearance this ¢ 


tinguishe d 
Fully 3 
of pure 


have Ho rie 


that of the 


tenths of members 


Its are 


and the other tenth 
than 


blood 


fashion demands of a sty 


color 


brunette, No traces of rusticity, coat 


ness, ignorance, or stupidity are visil 


nor is there any sign of what is genera 
known as Mexican costume. Both bodi 


‘eC composed of eminent soldiers, SC hit 


al 
ars, lawyers, and membpers of other pro 
fessions, with young men whose talent 


have attracted notice; and the members 


show a degree of politeness and dignit 


that would improve many of our Stat 


Legislatures. Their conversation in the 
lobbies and on the floor shows an extrao) 
dinary degree of culture and education 
and both 


would look for subserviency to the Execu 


1 bodies are the last to which on 


tive. 

Theoretically this Congress is elected by 
Practically it is elected by the 
A note to the officer in com 
mand of the military district, or to the po 
litical chief 
powers are co-extensive with the requir 


the people. 
President. 


a civil officer whose actua 


ments of any emergency recommending 
a certain person as a suitable subject for a 
Should it fail 
the error is easily corrected in the canvass 
final returns 
the city of Mexic 


{ 


Congressman, rarely fails 


or still more easily in the 
In the federal district 


and its environs—the elective System 
still more charmingly simple. Shoul 


there be two candidates, which is rare] 
the 
one on earth to complain or contest thet 


case, the defeated candidate is the last 
seat. 

A Congress so elected can be nothing but 
a ratifying committee. Especially must 


it be so in a country like Mexico, wit 


a vast ignorant lower class taking no it 
terest in public affairs in time of peacs 
with no middle class worthy of mention 
and with an upper class too small to resist 
the army, which must be kept up to re 
the turbulent part of the 


Under such circumstances it is quite 


strain lower 


] 
class. 


useless for a representative to be independ- 
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PORFIRIO 


ent. Theresult would be the loss of a good 
position, with $250 a month for doing next 
to nothing. And should he find himself, 
ipon some pretext, banished to Yucatan or 
languishing in prison, his nominal con 
stituents are the last ones on earth to 
vhom he can look for redress 

rhe visitor in the galleries of the Mexi 
an Congress sees at once the etfect of this 
Day after day the Houses meet,and adjourn 
n afew moments after hearing the min 
ites of the last meeting and a formal com 
munication or two from some state legis 


ature or officer Occasionally a bill is 


passed. sut it goes asa matter of course, 
the members taking no interest in it. 


VoL. LXXi.—No. 425.—52 
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DIAZ 


Many do not even hear their names called, 
and their assent is assumed; others give a 
delicate nod or little wave of the hand 
while others merely smile at the secretary, 
as if conscious of the absurdity or the cere 
mony The ( ongressman cares no more 
for the ‘‘ dear people * than the people care 
for him Respect for them can only get 
him into trouble, whereas respect for the 
President will insure his return. His con 
stituents trouble him with no letters, in 
structions, resolutions, or petitions; and 


he in return spares them the infliction of 


publie documents printed speeches, pa 


pers, and all other evidences of his re vard 


This supserviency 


It Congress to the 
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recognized bv the peo 


when the. ant some change in 
t is not to Congress, but to the 


He pe tl 


tit 


ion presented 


Is 


the cons ution a bare 


d ma 
pass a Dill over the veto 
te governments are all managed 
pon the same Iple, and the republic 
monarchies ruled by 
1 central 


monareh until 


the 
revolutuionist 


vnose Will has 
the past \ * KNOWN ho control but 
sword of 


4 
if 


successful 


press, Of course 


is muzzled, one part 


+ 


eine well paid to sound the praises of 


the administration and approve all of its 
the 


others not daring to complain 
to flash 


ie truth, and even correspondents 


has never dared 


legraph 


extremely cautious about writ 


General Porfirio Diaz surprised the coun- 


ith its first three years of genuine 


and when, in December, 1880, he 


ivered the government to General Man 
Gonzales, it was the third peaceable 
of the 


Mexico 1) 


ndependence 


ISTHISSION 


supreme authority 
id seen in her sixty years 
and the that had 
illy been made from principle and not 


to 


first 
delivered Gonzales a 

f unwonted prosperity, 
looking hopefully to the 
ill confidence that the troubles 


his country 


nm every one 


In| 


Pe 


were at last over 


the 
more 


rformanees of Gonzales 
tri 
than history, and when in 
the 
the 


as amid a 


The pe in 
execution of this high ist read 


ke romance 
December 


National 


vernment a 


last he drove 


Palace, surrendering 
rain to Diaz 


away from 
atter 
it w 
SCOW With none to Say a 
Yet, with all | 


1 for Mexico. 


of great 


his his 


A 


energy, 


has done mue 
lvanced ideas, 
extraordinary 
had 


prospe rity 


personal bravery, he 
the 


country 


ems to have steadily In view 


and 


progress of his 
inordinate 
Noman 

to e 


: ; i 
noryv in the fondest recoilee 


it trouble has been an 


» prosper along W ith her 


rrander 


} 
} 
had a 


opportunity n 


‘ine his me 


ons ot 


a people than had Manual Gon 


his tour 


Ver 
tried 


ws of power 
hard to 


but he would not let 


Kort ine be 


SO) 
her 
r, inked his name forever 


ot 


fondest memories his 
people though 


ed. 


intend- 


of 


not im way he 


ea 
i 


] 


Under him first awoke the 


spirit 
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constitutional freedom, against him 
feeble Congress tirst dared assert its ind 
pendence, and he, the boldest and me 


self-willed of all Mexico's line of tyrant 
was compelled to recognize it. | 
him Mexico passed through its create 
revolution—its greatest because its fi) 
one of peace, its greatest because for t 
first time eloquence and reason were 
raved against a brave soldier surroun: 
by his legions, yet won, unarmed, t 
victory 

The great debate in the Mexican Co 
eress in November, 1884, can never far 
from the memories of those who were fo 
tunate enough to attend it The work 
which judges the importance of revo 
tions mainly by the amount of blood she 
has heard little of it; but from that deba 
will date whatever constitutional 
Mexico may in future enjoy. 

In 1823, and again in 1824, Mexico bo 
rowed of English capitalists some twent 


libert 


two millions of dollars, giving theret 
its bonds for thirty-two millions, the d 
ference of ten millions being absorbed 
discount, commissions,advance of inter 
and other devices of the money - lende) 
With part of the second loan, part of t] 
first was paid off, reducing the whole de 
to twenty-six and a half millions; an 
genious shave of the money-lender also 
reducing the amount actually received b 
Mexico on the whole transaction to 


Toul 
teen anda half millions. Of this last sw 
twoand a quarter millions were lost in thi 
failure of one of the banks that made th 
loan; and the rest was squandered in thi 
purchase of worthless ships, arms, and ol 
trumpery, fitonly to sell toa new and ve 
dant republie in haste to acquire anything 
that would make even a show of powen 
Though Mexico does not feel like starving 
her own servants to pay a debt of that kind 
she has shown no disposition to repudiati 
il 


conversions 


On the contrary, she has made severa 
of it into But 
under the inexorable laws of compound 


new bonds. 
interest the debt has nearly quadrupled 
In September, 1884, an agreement was 
made with the English 
Mr. Noetzlin, an agent 


bondholders b 
of Mexico, for 
new conversion by the issue of new bonds 

amount of eighty-six millions of 
dollars. Early in November a committe: 
of the Chamber of Deputies reported in 
favor of the agreement, and submitted a 
bill for the execution of its provisions 
The world probably believes that the de 
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eat of that bill meant repudiation. But 


ere Was nothing of the kind in it 


\mong other objectionable l¢ 
v hic 
iled its fate in a Congress of the United 


‘atures were 


the very least of y h would have 


States: and all objectionable features 


ere so artfully incorporated in the agree 


SALVATOR 


lat it 
impossible, under the rules and the decis 


ment and accompanying bill tl was 


on of the chair as sustained by the gov 
rnment majority in the chamber, to reach 
iem by amendment. 

One of these three features was that the 
vonds were to be executed in London, and 
ear the revenue stamp of England, Mexi 
‘o to pay all expenses of the conversion. 
\sa contract valid where it is made is valid 

ie world over, and as Mexico has plenty 
of revenue stamps of her own which cost 
ier nothing, this amounted simply toa re 
quest to Mexico to make England a hand 
some present. Another provision was the 
mortgage of ten per cent. of the revenues, 
by custom-house certificates, to pay the in 
Nations of self 


respect are not in the habit of giving se 


terest on the new bonds. 


curity, especially for old debts; and as 
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765 


Mexico already mort 
Amerie 
until 


1 
\ 


ali Pall 


roads the re 


the 


al enterprises 


mainder sufficient to 


pay 


army il} people can 


hardly to another 


that 


morte add 


Lo 


DIAZ 


at 


of the 


amounted to over thirteen millions of do] 


thie eallng clause agreement 


} { 


i 


lars, Which sum was allowec or the ¢ 


X 


penses of the conversion, without any limit 


upon the nature of the expenses, their ac 
the 


‘ 


justment, or at 


i 


aiscount hic 
bonds were to be sold to pay them 
This debt may long be 


ble | 


i 
as soon as the country can atford it 


trou 
para 


Its 


source of 


a 
to Mexico, but will no doubt be 
fate is a matter of little consequence com 
pared with the enduring results of which 
Mex 
W ith 
eves, 
of 
dazzled 


It made 
ico awake from the sleep of vears 


it was but the provocation, 


out yawning or rubbing her 


t 


a bound into the middle 
She to 


and amazed at the sudden light 


sprang a the 


floor. stands there day, 


She may 
to do, but she will 


never return to finish her nap. 


not know just what 
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ordered passed 
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Ipposed DASS Aas 


Over and 
my\ Mex Cols 


System that 


tending Congress in 


Con 


speanlhg Lihat 


bill, for they dared 


Moreove 


r, the Dill Was 
Ciass;: 
,nowever 

1] 

Would 

faiien eredit of Mexico. 
need of 


sore 


restora 
favored by 
vas approved 
tive press and 
ign press at the 
American newspa 


and also DY many 
statesmen, and nearly all 


Nowhere had 


4 Opposition bee hi developed, 


nere residing 


torials and letters that appear 
part of the press being of the de 
kind, tacitly admitting the fact of 
al d de piorin 


LS > issace 


When 


gy its necessity. 


the question was opened to de 


le, sickly-looking young man 
about twenty-six years old arose and 
long-silent tribune amid a 


ish of 


ilked to the 
curiosity In a speech 
ver half an hour, with impetu 

he 
vith 


ipon the faults of the agree 


tterance and nervous gesture, 


the whole subject, dwelling 


* scorn 


ment 


denouncing the President, and pie 


the miseries of the co try under 


ring 


is rule in language that no one had ever 


dared to use in Mexico, and closed by pro 
posing the postponement of the whole sub 
ect 


al Diaz 


ean poties can 


iuguration of Gener 
No one un wequainted with Mex 
the 


until after the im 


understand heroism 


make that speech, without 


required to 


knowing how it would be received by the 


pie, but KNOWING too well how it would 


ved at court There was none of 


rashness of vouth. no desire for no 


ae pest 


bout it, nothing but the 


Judging it as all 
the 


oratory 
the 


boldness, the sincerity of the speaker, and 


earnestness 


should be judged, by situation by 
the strong impress of personality in which 
brilliant, are lost, and 
its etfeet, it 


anything ever delivered in 


words nowever 


judging it, above all, by may 


be doubted 


America excelled that speech The very 


first note was a blast of defiance in which 
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he predicted vet detied the consequen: 
of his independence, and he remained ex 
sistent and defiant to the end, 


witt 


apparent 
nothing to gain, but everything 
lose, DV his Opposition 

This speech brought in a moment a n« 
troop Of actors upon the stage of Me 
polities. In the various universities a 
schools of law, medicine, fine arts, ete 
the city 

] 


sand students, though some of their nu 


of Mexico are nearly four the 


ber make much higher estimates H 
dreds of them, attracted by curiosity 
found their way into the galleries of t] 
Iturbide. Many 
in hand, from the Alameda or othe 


Theatre of had com 
book 
public parks, where they wander to 
fro studying aloud, quite regardless 
strangers’ presence It is foolish to s 
what they might have done under o 
But two things are cer 


that the Mexican students had ne 


circumstances. 
tain 
er before taken any interest in 
that had 
action among them before they came t 
the Theatre. 
aroused them, but 
so like Miron, a mere boy like themselves 


politi < 


and there been no concert 
Other speakers might ha 


none could have don: 


and with the ink searcely dry upon 
own college diploma, bursting upon thi 
scene like a thunder-bolt from a clear sky 
and astounding even the oldest listeners 
by his audacity, brillianey, and fervor 

No theatre ever rang with such applaus 
Miron 


born 


the four galleries when 
then 
power that is to-day more feared and r¢ 


as shook 


closed, and and there was 


spected than any other civil power in the 


land, and bids fair to continue the most 


] 


the 
In less than twenty 


important factor in political regen 
eration of Mexico. 
were organized 


four hours the students 
and took entire charge of the campaign 
arousing the people, showering fiery cir 
culars from the galleries of the Theatre 
upon the members below, and seattering 
the 


were completely in their control 


The gallerie S 
Their 
very first performance, the complete ex 


them along streets 


tinction by groaning, hooting, and ** guy 


ine’ out of his wits of one of their own 
professors, an able and powerful speaker 
who attempted to reply to Miron, gave 
the of their 


two days two hundred policemen, scatter 


them first idea power. In 


ed about the galleries, could not keep or 
der enough to let a speaker in favor of 
the bill 


glitter of long lines of bayonets and sa 


be heard, and in two more the 
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res in the streets outside was equally in 
‘tive The students. nearly all armed 
ith pistols, boldly attacked both soldiers 
‘e, and carried otf and coneealed 

1r killed and wounded that their 


are not known to-day 


JUILLERMO 


By the time the chairman got courage 
enough to order the galleries cleared, the 
minority, at first a mere handful, had, 
under the encouragement of the students 
and the people they aroused, grown large 
enough to threaten to leave and break the 
quorum if the gall 


vere expe lled 
Three times the chair fulfilled its threat, 
and three times the minority kept its word 
and broke up the session. At the close 
of the seventh day of the debate, when 
the chamber had several times in vain 
ordered the soldiers a Way from its doors: 
when long lines of Infantry stood read y 
in the plaza, and regiments of cavalry 
were drawn up in the Alameda; when 
all windows were bolted and barred, and 
huge padlocks that would stand half a 
day's siege hung everywhere in sight; 
when rumors came thick and fast that 


POLITICS 


and there 
reat One 
isso over 
day 
troduced 


Suspendln further action 


PRIETO 


until after the inauguration of Diaz, as at 


} 


first proposed DY young Miron It was 


passed with a roar of acclamation, the 
whole chamber rising to its feet with a 
unanimous and long-drawn Si! This was 
equival nt to an indefinite postponement, 
and sealed forever the fate of that agree 

ment. For days afterward the city was 
riven up to parades, illuminations, and 
rejoicing of all sorts, not for the defeat 
of the bill, but for the victory over the 
government, which had been as complete 
as 1b Was unexpected 

Considering the small amount of prac 

tice a representative can here have in 
speaking, the fl ency, vigo and COM pos 
ure shown by most of the speakers in this 
debate were marvellous The writer had 
heard some excellent speaking in the 


courts, but here were men who had no 


a 


TR IG TERE TT 


t 
i 
' j 
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the inthemountains. Dav after dayand week 
week, while my strength lasts, from 


conversa ‘k to rock, from tree to tree. I. for one 


rht it out.” ‘* A great day is th 


pposed Sore Wi Ng 


shines for the first time the sun « 


O make One| 


lone speech ir vereionty said Prieto, when. thi 
but the rest of his words 


before such 1) | Vas killed 


drowned in the uproar that followed 
Possibly this brilliant outburst of the 

vere Miron pirit of liberty may be like the light 
» Prieto, the iing’s flash. glittering for an instant in the 
e Chamber of Deputies ll play of freedom, to return at once to 
most penetrating But no one ean believe it who 
the most perfect ring those seven exciting days mingled 
{ modulation with the students and the people they 
Since then the students have 

| 


‘rom first to last pe rfected their organization, extended it 


not language aroused 


to other cities, and issued a paper devoted 


speeches he made never a slip 
ive or grammar. But entirely to politics. From their societies 

vn, his name is to-day a they have expe lled ¢ very member who fa 

in Mexico, not because he vored that bill, and have driven from the 
orator, but be universities three professors for the same 


es and alone, without know reason. One of them, Justo Sierra, pro 
support he would have, or fessor of history, a gentleman, a scholai 
would spend the night in and previously popular with the students 
ie way to exile in Yueatan, strugeled for over two months to hold his 
do what no one in Mexico place, sustained by all the influence of the 
id dared to do popular new President Diaz; but he too 

red, feeble man, who had at last succumbed. At the last municipal 

collar many a time be- election in the city of Mexico the students 
the firsttime,onthe very organization appeared in full force, voted 
ve, shook it off He i Llie mselves, made others vote. and enforeed 
‘r,at timesintensely pa- all the election laws. This was the first 
abounding in rood sense and rreal lime such a thing had been known in the 
ss and richness of illustration country. They have announced their in 
akness, and twice ntion of managing all elections in future 


ed from tl! hal lave organized societies for this pur 


inv others whose in all the large cities having univer 
in Mexico—Duret ties. They are afraid of nothing; are 
proud of the part they have played. Their 
le has been well nourished by praise 


ill llin 

loquence the pow ric 

that the ora- They form now a leaven in society that 
There future ruler can afford to ignore. 

tion of the old th severe simplicity General Por 

tween eloquentiaand rio Diaz was inaugurated President on 

ifforded—a dis- December 1, 1884, at half past eight in the 


in modern morning, amid the roar of cannon, the 
clangor of cathedral bells, and one univer 


avo inded Ih bold and 
ivs of saving tl Romero, sal smile of joy Rarely has a ruler en 
voted with the tereda path so beset with difficulties. With 

,suddenly arose and) an army and civil service unpaid, a trea 
exclaiming inring- sury stripped of its last cent, a national 


credit at zero, with no resources but the 


Isthis the Roman Senate, and 


contidenee of the people, he was expected 


voice of Tiberius that the com 
rs us Vinez, when the bill to do everything. So far he has done ex 
pon the vote in general, but, ceedingly well He knows what his peo- 


rules, passed to discussion and ple need; he has the intelligence and the 
id: **Wehavelost nerve necessary to carry out his convie 


fthe plains; now comesthe war tions. But there are problems of peace 
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far harder than any of war; and he who 
led half 
naked Indians to victory against the well 
drilled 
flashed brightest where death most rioted, 


raw levies of half-starved and 


legions of France, whose sword 
may fail to govern to their satisfaction a 
people who thus far have been voverned 


He is 


constitutional 


only by the sword. expected to 
vive them 


whereas to enjoy it they must be able to 


covernment, 


Gen 
eral Diaz will no doubt do much for Mex 
ico, but much of it he will have to do by 
virtue of a power that may pass to a very 


vive it and secure it to themselves. 


different successor, and the principle that 
guides an Aurelian may be no check upon 
a Commodus. One can see little hope for 
true republican government in Mexico un 


] 


til a middle class is built up, whieh with 


\ PURITAN 


TIVHE scene of this old story opens half 
| an hour before the chureh service on 
a certain Sunday afternoon in the sum 
mer of 1644, in the great hall of Governor 
Theophilus Eaton’s stately house in New 
Beside a high-backed chair near 


middle of the room stood 


Haven. 
the 


her head bent, her hands clasped before 


a lady with 


her, and her eyes fixed upon the floor. 
Her dress of black satin, with its slashed 
sleeves and high white ruff, as well as the 
embroidered cap which entirely conceal 
ed her hair, was such as befitted the wife 
of the chief man of the colony. 

The hall was the principal apartment 
in the house, according to the good old 
custom of the Puritans’ native land; and 
around Mrs. Eaton the ** 
round table, 
work, high stools, low chairs, Turkey ear- 


drawing-table,” 
great chair with needle 
pet, and great brass andirons, which are 
all the taken 
years after, must have been the furnish 
Here 
the family ate, and here the household, 
which we are 


enumerated in inventory 


ings of a large and hospitable room. 


told sometimes numbered 
thirty persons, assembled twice a day for 
prayers. 

About the lady and over the whole 
house reigned the awful the 
Sabbath, a day which, in New Haven, 


silence of 


must have been peculiarly oppressive, for 


short time 
in Massachusetts, where they landed, find- 


its colonists had tarried but a 


ing the laws and customs there far too lax 
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the upper class will afford solid support to 
a representative who dares to be independ 
ent Until 


f lat ] 1] . . 
of the lower class will bea drag upon prog 


then the tremendous inertia 
ress that no amount of intelleet or good 
intentions on the part of a ruler can per 
Yet such a middle 


class is already forming, and with the in 


manently remove 
flow of foreign enterprise it will grow rap 
idly rhe upper class, which is quite the 
equal of our own in intelligence, culture, 
and 


education, will be only too glad to 


co-operate with it. This upper class knows 
perfectly well what good government is, 
and deeply feels the humiliation of its 
large enough to en 


country, but is not 


force its opinions. The intelligence of the 
land will surely prevail now that it has 


been allowed an opportunity. 


INDEED 
for their ideal of a 
wealth. 

Mrs. Eaton 
door of the study 


Christian common 
still when 
at the side of 


a tall, handsome 


the 
the hall 
man, With 


stood even 
opened, and 


his broad hat in his hand, came in and 


crossed the space between himself and her. 

‘* Ann,” he said, in a deep, quiet voice, 
‘why are you not prepared for the serv 
ice of God 2” 

His wife raised her head and looked at 
him Her great dark eyes had a strange 
look, her face was thin and haggard, and 
the lines about her mouth were tightly 
drawn 

‘*T shall never be re ady for the service 
of God again,” she said, slowly. 

The Governor's face grew severe and 
surprised. ‘* This is uncomely language,’ 


he said, sternly, ‘‘and I fear lest a right 


eous Judge hold you accountable of blas 
phemy. 


Go, prepare for repentance in 
His house, that He punish us not for this 
presumptuous sin.” 

Mrs. Eaton’s eves, which had been fixed 
upon his faee, filled slowly with tears, and 
her hands worked nervously. ‘‘ I can not 

* she said 
‘Wherefore ?” 


not 


fo, 
asked the Governor. 
‘T am well,” she answered, sink 
ing into the chair beside her. 

‘*God doth not exempt us from His 
save we be 


service 


in our last extremity 
Your illness is not so 


great you can be 


spared Go.” 
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Against the Governor's look of author- 
ity none ever stood, and Mrs. Eaton rose 
and passed without another word from 
the room. 

Governor Eaton was fifty-three years 
old, but as he stood there after his wife had 
sone, an observer might have seen much 
of that comeliness left which had caused 
a young maid long ago in his youth to 
die of love for him. One of his contempo- 
raries has left on record that his face had 
a majesty which can not be described, a 
look which could hardly be missing from 
a man who had lived a life of such aus- 
tere conscientiousness. He had seen many 
changes since his quiet boyhood as the 
son of a minister in Oxfordshire. He 
adovted the career of a merchant in Lon- 
don, and was for years the agent of the 
King of England to the King of Den- 
mark. Rich, honored, successful, at the 
age of forty-five he left forever his native 
land. His life-long friend, the Rev. 
John Davenport, a distinguished divine, 
being obliged to leave England for his 
opinions, Eaton and several others of his 
parishioners accompanied him, founding 
in New Haven in 1638 a colony which 
bought its land of the Indians, had no 
charter from England, and ruled its af- 
fairs solely by the Jaws given in the 
Seriptures. 

Theophilus Eaton, the richest, most in- 
fluential and esteemed among its mem- 
bers, was naturally elected the Governor 

-a position which he held by unanimous 
choice until his death. A serious man 
he must needs have been, a terror to evil- 
doers; but that he was patient, humble in 
spirit, even-tempered, hospitable, and a 
helper to the widow and orphan, has also 
come down to us. His was an age of 
sternness and repression of feeling, and 
no one could have better adjured another 
to ignore pain than the man who a few 
years before, having to undergo an op- 
eration from which even the surgeon 
shrank, had calmly said, ‘‘ Proceed; God 
calls you to do and me to suffer.” 

Unlike the Puritans of Massachusetts, 
the New Haven colonists made no strict 
rules regarding dress, and the Governor, 
like his wife, ‘* maintained a port in some 
measure answerable to his place.” His 
house, whose size may be imagined from 
its twenty-one fire-places, was the state- 
liest in the village, and his dress, half 
English, half Dutch, in its independence 
of Popish France, was rich, almost courtly. 
Vou. LXXI.—No. 425.—53 
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He wore the wide ruff, short cloak, and 
full sleeve ruffles of his time; his shoe- 
buckles were of heavy silver wrought in 
gold, and his long waistcoat was trimmed 
with lace. His hair was worn close, ac 
cording to the Puritan custom, and his 
grave blue eyes had the steadiness and 
dignity of the impartial judge. 

In the mean time, while he waited, with 
a subdued rustle and light steps the mem- 
bers of his household congregated in the 
hall. There was the Governor's mother, 
a venerable lady, for whom he imme- 
diately provided a chair; his daughter, 
gentle Mary Eaton, the child of his first 
wife, whose short life had ended in 
Mary’s babyhood; and her friend Mary 
Launce, the granddaughter of the Earl of 
Rivers, a ward of Eaton’s kinsman, Gov- 
ernor Hopkins, of Hartford. Standing 
quietly by their grandmother were the 
two children Hannah and Theophilus, 
quaint little figures in a period when 
childhood was like a stranger and_ pil 
grim. One son, the pride of the family, 
was away at Harvard College, then in its 
infancy. Withaslowstep down the great 
oak staircase came the lady of the house. 
The Governor courteously went forward 
to receive her, but she did not seem to 
notice him. Her eyes were fixed and wide 
open, and her cheeks were white. The 
family started, the Governor leading, his 
mother on his arm, Mrs. Eaton following, 
a child on either side, and after the fam- 
ily a line of decorous servants. Other 
decorous people were walking through the 
green lanes which were to be some time 
the streets of a city. Mr. Gregson, the 
magistrate, with his wife and family; Eze- 
kiel Cheever, the first New England school- 
master, a terror to erring youth, whose sal- 
ary had just been raised from twenty to 
thirty pounds a year; pious and beloved 
Mr. Newman, the ruling elder; and across 
the fie'd the Rey. John Davenport, in his 
gown and bands, and the close black cap 
which could not hide the short curls of his 
hair, was walking immediately through 
the passage, *‘ eight feet wide,” which, that 
the pastor might have a private way to the 
meeting-house, the court decreed should 
be cut off from the unused land of Owen 
Rowe, who never came over, but figured 


later as one of the regicides in England. 
The meeting-house was fitly placed in 
the centre of the settlement, and appears 
to have been a square structure, with two 
stories. On its top a turret with balus- 
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trade was occupied by the drummers who 


called the people together for service on 


Sundays, for court and general meetings 


on special occasions, and, beating at sun 


ind sunset, ushered in the new day 


vith military honors, and bowed it out, 


as 1t were, with rigid courtesy when 


Its 


course 


vas run 
W hen the sentry had replaced the drum 


mers in the turret, ana the congregation 


were seated, the men and women on dif 


ferent sides of the aisle and in strict order 
of rank, the youths and maidens in the 
gallery, the pastor opened with prayer; 
then a psalm, given out line DY line by 


the ruling elder, was sung; after which 


Mr 


and ambitious man, afterward chaplain to 


Hooke preached. He was a talented 
Oliver Cromwell, and to his long sermon 
on Justification the congregation listened 
with the same rapt quiet as if they had not 
given ear to a still more extended expos} 
1 f Mr. 


tion of Calvin’s views from the Rev. 
The sermon 


Davenport in the morning. 
was never 
had 
friends 


too long: 


up 


it was for this they 


given home and country and 


Governor Eaton, as was the custom, 
wrote steadily his notes of the discourse as 
it proceeded. At last, however, it came to 
an end, as the long sunbeams slanted in 


it the 


and [ow 


windows and touched the armor 
ling-pieces of the soldiers near the 
door, and crept down the worn face and 
satin dress of Mrs. Eaton on the first seat. 
After the prayer which followed, the pas- 
tor announced that the rite of baptism 
vould be performed upon a brother who 
had come to repentance, and had confessed 
his faith. 

Then Mrs 


Wilh her he 


There was a moment's pause. 
Eaton rose from her seat, and 
ad haughtily raised, passed 


A per- 


house. 


wn the aisle and out of the door. 
the 


-service proceeded, the Governor, as all 


shiver ran through 


saw who stole an involuntary look at his 
erect figure, apparently noticing nothing. 
Unmoved, when the contribution was to be 


] 


iven he rose and laid the paper which 


signitied his offering in the deacon’s box 


below the pulpit, and no one who follow- 
d in the orderly file to do likewise saw a 
1ange in his face. There 


who did not think of Mrs 


was not one 


Eaton when the 
mecame for dealing with eases of offense 
} 


and discipline, knowing that in the future 


the pride of the proudest woman in New 
Haven brought this 


scorn of the Church of God. 


would be low for 
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At home that evening at sunset praver 
was said by the Governor for his house 
hold, but his wife was not present. 

After sunset in those days Sunday end 
ed,and neighbors called upon one another 

} 


and enjoyed the most social hour of thi 


whole week, but this evening Governor 
went to his room. 


with 


Eaton Gravely and 


sternly he reasoned his wife, but 
though drowned in tears and 
he found hardened. Mrs. Eaton 


was secretly a Baptist, and to be one of 


sobs, her 


heart 


that abhorred faith there was a social os 
tracism. 

A week passed by. Mrs. Eaton was ir 
ritable almost beyond forbearance; espe 
cially against the quiet Mary did her an 
ger burn. Servants quivered before her 
sharp tongue, and grew careless under thi 
This 
temper was no sudden thing, but whereas 
it was formerly occasional, it had now be 
come habitual. 


rule of one they could not please. 


She would spend almost 
a whole day in tears, rising from her bed 
to lash with unreasoning reproaches chil 
dren and servants, mother-in-law, friends. 
Only the calm, grave eyes of the Governor 
she could not meet; before his stern face sh¢ 
trembled, and as her restless glance turned 
from his her breath came in long gasping 
sobs. 

This time, 
without a word of opposition, she stood 
ready in the hall while the drums still 
beat outside. She spoke to no one, but the 
strained look in her face had deepened, 
and the effort she was making to be calm 
was evidently painful. The Governor's 
mother was lame and did not go, so this 
morning in complete silence he walked 
with his wife to the church door. 
trol yourself this day, Ann,” he said. 
‘*Make no unseemly disturbance in God’s 
house.” 


The Sunday came again. 


‘Con 


The long service began and stretched 
away in dreary length through prayer 
and chapter and psalm. Mrs. Eaton sat 
staring before her in a tense, unnatural 
After the sermon began she stirred 
a little, her lips moved. 
Davenport 


quiet. 
Once when Mr. 
said something against an- 
abaptism, she said, quite low, ‘‘ It is not 
so.” And when the pastor remarked, ** I 
will be brief,” she said, ‘‘I pray you be 
so. 

These things appeared at her trial by 
the testimony of her little son, who was 
too small to be banished as yet to the gal- 
lery. 
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When they were at home, where she 
went in silence, the cold noonday meal 
began, at which grace was usually said 
before and after meat 

‘T rejoice, daughter,” said old Mrs. Ea 
ton, ‘‘if thou hast this day received God's 
word with meekness.”’ 

Mrs. Eaton turned, and, with no warn 
ing, she raised her hand and struck the 
speaker twice in the face. Every one rose 
to his feet. The Governor, paler than any 
one had ever seen him, seized his wife’s 
hands. She lifted her miserable eyes to 
his face as he held her. 

‘IT am afflicted! I am afflicted!” she 
cried, in a voice so loud that it reached 
far down the quiet street. Governor Ea- 
ton gazed down into his wife’s face with a 
look none of the frightened family would 
ever forget, but something he saw in her 
strange eyes made the anger die out of his. 

‘‘My wife,” he said, in a low voice, 
‘‘come to your room.” 

He went to the service as usual in the aft- 
ernoon, but his solitary evening prayers 
were prolonged that night. 

A season of rest restored somewhat Mrs. 
Eaton’s excited nerves, although still the 
children and servants grew restless under 
her bursts of anger and wearing irritabil 
ity. She went no more to the meeting- 
house until that August day, about a 
month after her outbreak, when she was 
called before the church, charged with 
leaving the service when baptism was to 
be administered, and staying away alto 
gether. It then appeared that Lady 
Moody, a woman who had been excom 
municated by the Salem church in 1643 
for not believing in infant baptism, on 
her way to the Dutch in Long Island 
had passed some time in New Haven, and 
had talked with Mrs. Eaton and lent her 
a book which set forth her views. Mrs. 
Eaton became convinced of their truth, 
but for a year brooded over them in se- 
cret. At this meeting she spoke unre- 
servedly of them, and it must have been 
a relief to her tortured soul. She was 
asked for reasons for her belief, when she 
laid Lady Moody’s book in the elder’s 
hand. 

The point which seems to have troubled 
her most was that whereas formerly she 
had believed that baptism had taken the 
place of circumcision, and in that way 
children might be baptized, now she could 
not think so; therefore, to her, infant bap- 
tism was unlawful. 


Mr. Davenport examined the book, re- 
futing that error and others to the satis 
faction o1 all but Mrs. Eaton. She sat, 
answering nothing, but evidently uncon- 
vineced. Fearing she had not understood, 
he had it all written out in a ‘‘ fair hand,” 
and requested Governor Eaton, with Mr. 
Gregson and Mr. Hooke, to read the book 
and the refutal to her at her home, that 
she might object as each point came up. 
With a sad persistence the Governor ad 
jured her 
haughty s 


Oo object or yield, but the 


t 
i] 


ence of the accused met un- 
changed alike the prayers, explanations, 
and even commands of himself and his 
associates. Humiliating it must have been 
to Governor Eaton, but we sincerely be 
lieve it was to him a matter too serious 
for pride. Discouraged, they went on to 
the end, but she spoke no word. The 
magistrate rose to go. ‘'I fear,” he said, 
solemnly, looking at the proud, tearless 
face, ‘I greatly fear, as doth our pastor, 
lest God has seen that you would not seek 
the light, Mrs. Eaton, and now He will 
not give you a heart to receive it.” 

They waited some weeks after this, but 
she showed no sign of repentance. The 
walls of her solitary sleeping-room, hung 
with blue tapestry, might have heard the 
sound of weeping and sobs of despair, but 
a stubborn quiet characterized her out 
wardly. 

Graver grew Governor Eaton, but in 
his duties he flagged not. There was no 
trial by jury, and he presided over the 
general court and all minor proceedings, 
town-meetings and the like, with unfail- 
ing application. Every sentinel who slept 
at his post, every farmer whose cow was 
lost, every man who drank ‘strong wa- 
ters,” every woman who spoke careless 
words against her neighbor, every trades- 
man who overcharged for shoes or cloth, 
every child who told a falsehood, came be 
fore him and received his sentence or ad 
monition, given with the same serious at- 
tention that had marked the man when 
he stood with the other commissioners in 
Boston one year before and signed the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation between the United 
Colonies of New England, which was the 
seed of the American Union. 

Rumorsof Mrs. Eaton's‘‘scandalous walk- 
ing’’ in her own family, however, began to 
gain ground, and Rev. Mr. Davenport, Mr. 
Hooke, and the magistrate, Mr. Gregson, 
called upon her to investigate them. They 
found upon questioning the household that 


SARE cae 


ee ee eee 
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the reports were too true 
M iry 


Launce S soul, 


she had charged 
Eaton with being the ruin of Mary 
ad abused the ‘‘ nea 


she h 


ger Anthony, and the other servants, 
Mr 
had 


old Mrs. Eaton and Mary, and had 


committed some 


she id shown disrespect to Rev. 


_ 1 
Davenport's words in 


chureh, she 


Struck 
seventeen other similar 


misdemeanors, all showing an ungodly, 


unstable, Before 
the 
men had an interview with the un- 


and self-willed temper. 
bringing 
three 


rulv mie 


their report to the church 


mber They adjured her to re 


pent in private that the matter might not 
pe m ide 3) iblie. 


you, Mrs said Mr. 


Gregson, ‘*that you repent your iImpenl- 


I beseech Eaton,” 


tency and hardness of heart. 


I adjure 
vou that you importune the Lord for help 
to see the evil of your way s, that this mat- 
ter go not to extremity.” 


Mrs 


lieth 


Eaton, vio- 
Mr. 
Grecvson, to concern vourself with God’s 
with 


. ] ’ 7 
| aeny, exclaimed 


lently, ‘ 


that any right In you, 


aeaiings 


me or my most miserable 


f 
11iil’ 


This matter is between me and the 
chureh. It is no subject for magistrates.” 
Mrs Eaton, 
that I desire with all servants of Christ,” 
answered Mr. Gregson. 


‘You 


‘Tt is the good of your soul, 


labor in vain,” she answered, 

‘It doth 
‘vou will receive no other answer 
the church doth not pro- 
added, turning to the two cler 


much amaze me, 


from me, that 
ceed,” she 
eymen, and so saying left the room. 
Of course after this in the Puritan days 
there was but one thing to do. She was 
called before the church, and standing by 
her seat, she heard her many offenses read 
to the congregation. Then being asked if 
she objected to any of the charges, she sat 
down without a word. 
‘here was no-pride in her face that day. 
Her eyes were swollen with weeping, and 
Her hus- 
in his place, seemingly as cold 
as usual 


her head was not once raised, 
band sat 
The members were 
asked by Mr. Hooke if these facts warrant- 
Upon this the Rev. 
He had labored to 


wife of his friend, 


and stern 


ed excommunication. 
Mr. Davenport rose. 
and although 
perhaps the most rigid of all the ministers 
of New England, he now argued very ear- 


the 


save 


} 


nestiy that the offenses did not 


warrant 
that perhaps 
they did not proceed from a habitual frame 
of sinning, nor could they be counted so 
high as public scandals; he advised that a 


+ 


the extremity of discipline; 
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public, solemn admonition be given ir 
stead. The vote taken, and every 
hand was raised in approval. Mrs. Eaton 


l 
Was 


sk yw lv rose, 


‘‘[ pray you,” she said, in a_ voice 


‘* LT beseech you that yo 
pass no censure on me. Not at this time 


choked with sobs 


at least, not now!” 

‘*Daughter,” replied Mr. Davenport 
‘seeing this matter is public, it may not 
pass without the rebuke of the church, the 
rule being that those who openly sin must 
openly be rebuked. Thou must hear thi 
Therefore, in the name of 
Lord Jesus Christ, 


chureh, the 
and with the consent of 
this church, I do charge thee, Mrs. Eaton, 
to attend unto the several rules that you 
have broken, and to judge yourself by 
them, and to hold forth your repentance: 
according to God as you will answer it at 
the great day of Jesus Christ.” 

After that sad time three-quarters of a 
vear passed away while the church anx 
iously waited for a convincing sign of a 
spiritual change in her. To be sure, she 
sent to the elder soon after her admonition 
a writing, but it was found insufficient in 
acknowledgment or repentance. In vain 
the church leaders explained, conjured, 
and bewailed the hardness of her heart 
Sometimes she wept, oftener she was si 
lent, occasionally she confessed that the 
proper repentance was not in her. Mr 
Gregson’s questions she refused to answer, 
and his presence she ignored. 

In the mean time, and for some time 
previous, the colonial prosperity languish 
ed. New Haven had been intended as a 
great port of mercantile dealing with Eng 
land, but the high hopes of this were 
dwindlingaway. To commerce were these 
men bred, and agriculture was strange to 
them. There was much sickness, and pov 
erty, which threatened to be want, was 
looking them in the face in that time be 
fore they had accommodated their mer 
chant habits to the life of agriculturists. 
So now their stately houses by the water- 
side were, in their neighbors’ opinion, are 
proach to them in view of their owners’ 
business failures and lessening fortunes. 
The churches of Hartford and Massachu 
setts blamed the New Haven body for 
slowness in proceeding with Mrs. Eaton's 
case; so aftera final effort to convince her 
of her error, which was again unsuccess- 
ful (except that she sent another paper 
more unsatisfactory than before), on the 
20th of May, 1645, on the Lord’s Day, after 











the contribution, she was called to answer 
for herself before the church in public 
assembly. 

It must have been an impressive scene. 
The primitive meeting-house, with its blank 
small-paned windows and its plain wooden 
seats, was filled with astriking assemblage. 
In the pulpit were clergymen whose names 
were famous in the greatest of England’s 
universities, and before them, dressed in 
fine clothing, often worn and faded by the 
suns of New England, were laymen of 
courtly bearing, many of whom, like their 
Governor, had stood before kings; women, 
once stately, showing in face and form 
that they were growing old before their 
time by unaccustomed toil; soldiers in 
armor, with heavy fowling-pieces; and, 
sitting below the pulpit, the visiting elders 
of other churches, with hard faces and 
merey for neither sinners nor sin. 

When the time came the long list of 
charges was read, and Mrs. Eaton rose to 
A thrill ran through 
the house when the people saw her, the 
amber light of May falling on her as she 
stood. Talland haughty she had always 
looked, but not like this. Her eyes shone 
brighter than the gems which lay about 


answer for herself. 


her neck, and her cheeks were scarlet. 
Her cap of rich lace and her velvet dress 
with the wide lace collar, replacing her 
usual stiff ruff, set off the strange beauty 
of her face. ‘ 

She spoke at first very low, but as she 
raised her voice wonder fell upon the 
throng. She was talking, at this solemn 
hour, of her girlish life in England, the 
Bishop of Chester's daughter. She spoke 
of her father, her sisters, and with won- 
derful tenderness of their love of her, how, 
being but delicate in health, she was 
spared all care, sorrow, and hardship; how 
green the grass grew around the cathedral ; 
how the lanes led away into the country ; 
and how the flowers looked in spring. 

Spell-bound the elders sat, while over 
the house tears rose in stern eyes, and 
sobs came from women’s hearts at the re- 
minder of their unforgotten home. 

‘* Daughter,” the Rey. Mr. Davenport 
said, solemnly, ‘‘ peace! These are empty 
words.” 

The spell was broken. Ashamed of 
their emotion,the hearts of all grew hard- 
er than before, and a wave of righteous 
indignation went through the house, in 
sympathy with the elders, as one after 
another they rose and spoke in condem- 
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nation of her scandalous disrespect, those 
from a distance saying that in their own 
churches it would not have been passed 
over so long. 

Mrs. Eaton still stood in her place, look 
ing before her as if she did not hear them. 
The vote of excommunication was passed 
unanimously, but when in the awful hush 
of the darkening room the pastor began 
to pronounce the sentence which would 
cut off its victim from all human and even 
Divine sympathy, Governor Eaton rose 
in his place, and gravely stood. So with 
the two standing, the chief ornament of the 
church and its most unprofitable member, 
man and wife, amid a sudden burst of 
tears from the assemblage, the sad, stern 
words were said, and Mrs. Eaton might 
never enter the house of ( rod agaln, 

Allthrough thesummer which followed, 
the builders worked ona ship upon W hich 
the hopes of the planters centred, for they 
were gathering their whole energies and 
resources for a last great commercial en 
terprise. 

One Sunday afternoon late in the fall 
Mrs. Eaton, left alone as usual, roamed 
She stood 


a moment by the window in the sumptu 


restlessly through the house. 


ous green chamber looking out at the leaf 
less trees, then turned away wearily and 
gazed round the room. 

After a time she passed out of the house, 
and walked in the chilly air toward the 
meeting-house. A sound of singing came 
from within, and she went near the door. 
When the hymn ended, another listener 
stood there, old Thomas Fugill, whose 
beautiful handwriting in the court records 
has come down to our time, but who, for 
falsifying the reports to his own advan 
tage in a piece of land, was dismissed from 
his office and excommunicated. <A pitiful 
figure he stands out from the remoteness 
of that day, described by himself in his 
own weak defense as having failed by rea- 
son of a low voice, a dull ear, and slow ap- 
prehensions. A prophecy of winter was 
in the air, but the sun was shining into the 
open entrance of the meeting-house. A 
soldier within, looking over his shoulder, 
and seeing the strange pair, moved noise- 
lessly in his seat, and Mrs. Eaton left the 
door. 

When she came home, the evening meal 
was finished, and the candles had been for 
some time lighted. The Sabbath was over. 
The family were gathered in the hall, and 
Mr. Gregson stood with the Governor in 
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the centre, discussing the price of venison, 
for the purchase of which for the colony 
he was the recently appointed commission 

it log 


no 


blazed on the hearth. 
Mrs 


door, and she watched the 


one noticed Eaton in 


aart 


by the 


ups talking in low 


tones, all happy, she 


uucht. forgetting her, the outcast wife 


ind mother 
Mary saw her first, and going to her 
it is late, and thou 


‘We knew not 


‘Oh, mother! 


q LICKILY, 
art surely cold,” she said 
what had befallen thee.” 

But Mrs. Eaton’s burning eyes were fix 
ed on Mr. Gregson 
the 
Turning, he 


to whom she had 
the 


bowed 


not 


spoken since action of chureh 


against her low to 


ner 
I trust, Mrs. Eaton,” he 


nearer with the Governor, “‘ that after this 


said, coming 
iong space your anger against me, in that 
I unwittingly and for conscience’ sake of 
fended, may be at last healed, seeing that 
I vo hence in the great ship before many 
lays 

‘Healed!” said Mrs. Eaton, keeping her 
strange eyes upon him, and speaking quite 
low. ‘It can not be healed unless it may 


be that you give me back mine ancient 


place, the love that hath wandered from 
me, the respect which was mine own be- 
fore your feigned friendship betrayed even 
unto the stranger the unhappy secrets of 
my home; unless you can remove from 
my sight the averted heads, the cold eyes; 
unless, Mr. Gregson, you can make me as 
I was, not lonely and unloved, despised, 
outeast. and become a companion of the 
deceiver and the thief because God hath 
And |] 
she continued, lifting her thin 
‘*T pray Him, 
as He is a God of justice, that He mete out 


laid His afflicting hand upon me. 


Him,”’ 


ray 


} 
hand and raising her eyes 


to you the measure wherewith He hath 
with me. I Him that He 
send on you the weak body, the wasting 


dealt beseech 
fever and sickness, the unstable brain that 
from what it 
would, and leadeth the faith in God astray. 
And when you shall be thus weakened 


fwurdeth the tongue aside 


and cast down in body and soul, may it be 
counted unto you as sin, and may you be- 
come the lowest of the earth, as you have 
made me!” 

Peace!’ commanded the Governor, in 
a low, stern voice, taking his wife’s hands 
had done months before. ‘* Thou 
go in quiet to thy room.” And still 


keeping his eyes on hers, ‘‘ My daughter 


s he 


must 
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Mary,’ he continued, ‘‘ go with thy mother, 
and stay with her until she is at rest.” 

But the worst was already over, and the 
authority which could control her even in 
her moments of greatest excitement grad 
ually resumed its sway. The wild eyes 
lost their glare, and slowly filled with 
tears. The miserable woman went with 
her husband to the staircase and departed 
with Mary. They could hear her sobs in 
the hush as she mounted the steps. After 
a few moments the Governor spoke. 

‘* Brother Gregson,” he said, ‘‘doubt 
less this seemeth the very. work of Satan 
She who but now reviled in this plac 
hath done you a wrong, because you were 
not the cause of her condemnation, but 
only one of the instruments of the church 
And inasmuch as 
she held the doctrines of heresy a year and 


for conscience’ sake. 


told me not, and scorned the service of the 
Lord in His temple, her punishment is 
just. ‘If thy hand offend thee, cut it off; 
it is better for thee to enter into life maim 
ed than having two hands to go into hell. 
Yet the sickness whereof she spoke is true, 
also; and | remember me that since that 
season of fever and prostration in our 
midst, when, as you know, the depression 
of mind in all the afflicted was great, she 
Yea, I 
have oft seen the fires of madness in her 
eves 


hath not been so sound in brain. 


And of late [have remembered me 
how ordered and godly a mind she was 


pe yssessed of vore. 


c 
Ol 


It is known to you all 
that she was accounted of especial parts, 
both in meditation and the reading of 
many books. 

** And I have brought her unto astrange 
land which her soul abhorreth, unto a 
place of privation and cold, in the which 
she hath not the consolation of a free ex- 
ercise of her religion, as we, seeing she is 
not of our faith. Therefore I 
that you will count her words in 
some measure to be of no offense to thee, 
because of her infirmity.” 


beseech 
you 


The winter was very severe. The har 
bor was frozen to an unprecedented dis 
tance, and in January, when the ship was 
ready to sail, history tells us that the ice 
was cut with saws by the colonists for 
three miles to allow her to reach the sea. 
On board they placed wheat and West In 
dia hides, beaver, and their family plate 
to the value of five thousand pounds, but 
more precious than these were the seventy 
souls who embarked in her. Among them 
were the godly Mrs. Goodyear, the wife of 








the Deputy-Governor, the brave Captain 
Turner, military commander of the colo- 
ny, Mr. Lamberton, a prominent man and 
master of the ship, and Mr. Gregson, one 
of whose objects was to obtain a charter 
for New Haven. 

When all was ready the people walked 
out upon the ice, and kneeling there, the 
Rey. John Davenport prayed for a safe 
vovage, but added these memorable words: 
‘Lord, if it be Thy pleasure to bury these 
our friends in the bottom of the sea, they 
are Thine: save them.” 

And then amid tears and prayers the 
great ship, whose name no historian has 
preserved, weighed anchor and sailed. 

Nine or ten weeks was the time allowed 
for a passage in those days. But spring 
came, and no news was heard of her arriv- 
al; other vessels from England came up 
the harbor, but none had seen Lamber- 
ton’s ship, and a great anxiety darkened 
the colony. Except for the hope deferred, 
there was more peace in the Governor's 
home than had been known for years. Mrs. 
Eaton during the winter had improved in 
health, and seemedalmost like her old self, 
and she asked eagerly of all who came if 
anything had been heard from the ship 

Many atime on Sundays now she walk- 
ed the shore, and the guard, pacing two by 
two through the faint green lanes, often 
saw her stand with her hand shading her 
eyes looking earnestly out to sea. 

Little was said at home. The Govern- 
or, quiet and grave, as usual, went his 
way through a week given to the greatest 
and pettiest interests of the colony, until 
Saturday night, when he read a sermon, 
examined his household in points of doc- 
trine, patiently explaining all difficulties; 
and on Sunday sat all day at the meeting- 
house, often this winter in bitter cold, with 
never-wearying zeal. But he and every 
one gradually came to the sad certainty 
that they should see their friends no more. 

On a never-to-be-forgotten day in the 
next June,in the afternoon, after a thun- 
der-storm had cooled the air, the people of 
New Haven were walking on the shore, 
soberly enjoying the beauty of the declin- 
ing day. The Governor and his family 
were there, the children and maidens 
quietly talking in low tones, the Governor 
and his wife pacing slowly up and down 
near them. Mrs. Eaton had been speak- 
ing for the first time of her remorse for the 
words she had said to the magistrate who 
had never returned. 
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‘Could I but know,” she said, ‘‘ that I 
had no hand in his death, my soul might 
better rest. But I fear me lest God hath 
heard my wicked prayer for his sickness, 
and my repentance is of no avail. Ask 
Him, thou, my husband, who art nearer 
to Him than I, that He absolve me from 
this great sin.” 

‘*T beseech Him thus morning and even 
ing,” answered the Governor. 

Had I died in my sinless youth, before 
ever I had lived to do this wrong, it had 
been well with me,” said Mrs. Eaton, sadly. 

‘Some count it a great matter to die 
well,” replied the Governor. ‘‘ But I am 
sure it is a greater matter to live well 
All our care should be while we have our 
life to use it well, and so when death puts 
an end to that, it will put an end to all our 
cares,” 

Then, standing still, they looked out at 
the water in silence. Groups passed them; 
the waves at a little distance were touched 
with gold. 

** Let us even go back to our own coun 
try,” said Mrs. Eaton. 

‘‘No man, having put his hand to the 
plough and looking back, is fit for the 
kingdom of God,” replied the Governor, 
in his grave, stern voice. 

In a moment more something large and 
dark lifted itself out of the sea before 
them, shaped like a keel. And instantly 
three masts rose from it, and then the 
white wings of its sails. The hearts of 
all stood still, but a child’s voice cried, 
‘**There’s a brave ship!” 

The groups on the beach were rooted to 
the spot, while, sailing before the wind, 
Lamberton’s ship, as they had seen it last, 
rode in solemn stillness slowly nearer, 
nearer to the shore. Some afterward af 
firmed it came so close they could have 
thrown a stone on board. On deck a man 
stood leaning against a mast, clearly de- 
fined, looking otf at the sea. 

Then, as they gazed, she passed; the 
maintop seemed suddenly blown off; the 
masts broke; the vessel flew before the 
vind; a great smoke rose from her far 
ther side; the keel sank, and the smoke 
that was closing around it cleared away. 
The ship was gone. Trembling, the peo- 
ple fell upon their knees and tried to pray. 

“Oh, thank God! thank God!” Mrs. 
Eaton was saying, with white lips. ‘* Mine 
eyes have seen that he was standing well 
in body when the hand of the Lord took 
him in the tempest.” 
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Mr. Davenport in the pulpit the next 
declared that God, for the 
afflicted spirits, had 
show them, in this extraordi 


He 


friends for whom 


sunday 


quiet 


ing of their conde 


scende d to 


nary spectacle, how had disposed of 


those sO 


many prayers 


were continuaily made 
there were those 


Half 
} 


living who had seen the phantom ship on 


a century after 


that eventful day 

; elie 
ne years passed away, In which the 
Dutch 
more t 


tle 


ressive, the Indians 
but lit 


The pianters, however, had 


grew 


more ags 
roublesome, and the colony 
nereased, 
active attention to agricul 


of New Haven 
great American commercial port hay 


’ 
turned their 


ture, all hope pecoming 


failed 
In 


her n much change 


Eaton’s home there had 
Old Mrs 


had been laid in 


(vovernor 
Eaton was 
de ad and her worn body 
the grave-yard behind the meeting-house, 


had 


Mary was mar 


where many another settler now 
found his resting-place. 
ried Her husband was Valentine Hill, 
who had formerly been a deacon of the 
first church in Boston. Her patient ef 
forts to please her mother, which end she 
had declared lone before to be the strong 
of her heart, were appreciated 
Mrs. Eaton’s declining years. Mary 


Launce also was married, becoming the 


est ish 


In 


second wife of the Rev. John Sherman, of 
Watertown, and chil- 


dren, to whom, history tells us, were add- 


mother to his six 
ed in after-years twenty of her own. This 
to 
her life, for she was still alive forty years 


Her hus 


band was a great astronomer and mathe 


experience seems not have shortened 


after Governor Eaton’s death 
wise, kind man. 


the 


Sherman to the Declaration of Independ- 


matician for his day; a 


One of his lineage affixed name of 


ence. Hannah and Theophilus were 
to maturity the daughter a 
comfort to her father and mother 


sam 


frown how, 
greater 
than the son appears to have been. 
uel the eldest, who graduated from Har- 
vard College in 1649, was in 1655 the ma- 
gistrate of a year, fitted by talents and dis 
to 
over whom no change but that of 
This 


son had been destined for the ministry, 


position be a successor to his honored 


+ 


lather, 
added years had apparently come. 


but a throat affection, which injured his 
voice, had obliged him to give up that pro- 
fession, to his father’s great disappoint- 
ment. He was newly married, when in 
this year both himself and his wife were 


down by a malignant fever 
Hannah lay, not so seriously ill, in anoth 
er room, and Mrs. Eaton watched at her 


son’s bedside, hoping against hope 


stricken 


On a Sunday afternoon, just before thi 
wandering mind of the young 
It was the awakening 


that sometimes comes just before death 


the 


man Came back. 


service, 


Looking up into his father’s eyes, 
what shall we do ?” 

With a grave, unaltered face, Governor 
And it 


being the time for the service, he prepared 


OSILY, 
he said, ** 
Eaton replied, ** Look up to God.” 
to go. Passing Mary, who was weeping 
bitterly, ‘* Remember the sixth command 
ment; hurt not yourself with immoder 
ate grief,” he said. ‘* Remember Job. who 
said, * The Lord hath given, and the Lord 
hath taken away, blessed be the name 
the Lord.” You may mark what note 
the spirit of God put upon it: ‘In all this 
Job sinned not nor charged God foolish- 


of 


ly.’ God accounts it a charging Him fool 
ishly when we do not submit unto Him 
patiently.” 

Still he went to the 
though he knew he might never see his 


A 


in just before the first prayer, and whis 


calm, church, 


beloved son again. messenger came 
pered to the minister, who, rising, said 
‘It hath been told me that the prayers for 
a sick person we should change for one 
dead.” But still Governor Eaton 
steadily, after the pastor, through all the 
weary length of his sermon, 
sign of grief, although one has said that 
this was the sorest trial which befell him 
in the days of the years of his pilgrimage 


wrote 


and gave no 


He had prayers in his home that night as 
usual; and at the funeral, where the be 
loved son and his young wife were both 
laid to rest, with a dispassionate face he 
said to the people, who, according to the 
custom, had walked reverently to the 
grave but held no service there, ** Friends, 
I dothank vou for your love and help, and 
for this testimony of respect unto me and 
mine. ‘The Lord hath given, and the 
Lord hath taken away, the 
name of the Lord.’” 

But that evening, going in to see his 
daughter Hannah, as she lay sick, he 
stood some time by the bed and did not 
speak. She, looking up, was awed by the 
sight of tears in her father’s eyes. Slowly 
they rolled down his cheeks, though he 
did not move. 

‘‘It hath been showed me,” he said at 
last, ‘‘ that there is a difference between a 


blessed be 
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sullen silence or a stupid senselessness un- 
der the hand of God, and a child-like sub 
And as he turned 
ie heard the almost awful sound 


of a strong man’s grief 


mission thereunto.” 


away Si 


So Governor Eaton, in spite of the un 
natural tension of his moral nature, comes 
ithin the reach of our human sympathy 

Two years later the signs of age had 
visibly increased; the erect figure stoop 
( l shghtly, the voice sounded old. He 
was sixty-seven. Well might a contem 
porary say of him that he had applied 
himself to the low and mean things of 
New England with a dexterity, humility, 
and constancy which no temptations could 
prevail upon to cease and look back to 
ward Europe again. 

It was on the evening of January 7, 
that having charged all the household to 
be attentive to their mistress, who was ill, 
after prayers the Governor went out silent- 
ly by himself into the cold air. Upon 
that walk under the winter stars we may 
not follow him. What thoughts came to 
the conscientious, God-fearing man, what 
reminiscences of his early life, what 


doubts, it may be, of the stern laws which 
had not preserved the virtue of the col 
onists, what questionings whether God 
were indeed merely a God of unswerving 
justice, who ean tell ? 

Mrs. Eaton awakened and asked for 
him. ‘*I pray you,” she said to the women 
who were to wateh with her that night, 
‘request the Governor to come in ere he 
retires.” There was no need; when he 
entered the house he went directly to his 
wife's room. As he stood by her bedside, 
** Methinks you look sad,” she said. 

“The differences in the church of Hart- 
ford make me so,” he answered. 


WHEN DAY 





And with one partin 
In gold and red; a won 
Look out across the hills, 


MEETS NIGHT. 


UT to the west the speni day kisses 


EETS NIGHT. 


His wife looked upagain with the flush 
of fever in her face, and repeated, but 
very gently, the old petition, ‘* Let us even 
go back to our own country.” 

‘You may, Ann,” replied the Govern 
or, laying his hand upon hers with an 
unaccustomed caress ‘Some time thou 
mavst go, but I shall die here Good 
meht.” 

Those were the last words she ever heard 
him speak He went to his room, and 
about midnight the women heard a low 
groan. One was immediately sent to him, 
who asked how he was 

‘Very ill,” he answered, and turning 
his face away, so died ‘Loosing an 
chor,” as the quaint old author has it, 
‘*‘from New Haven for the better.” 

On the 1ith of January, 1658, he was 
buried with the simple rites of his faith in 
a grave just behind the pulpit window. 

Two years afterward Mrs. Eaton died 
in London, where she had gone with her 
daughter, who, marrying William Jones, 
Esq.,a London lawyer, came back with 
him, after her mother’s death, to live in 
the house of the father she had loved so 
well. In Governor Eaton's will, which 
being found in his desk signed by no wit 
nesses, was yet confirmed by the magis- 
trates, he equally divided his possessions, 
of which he had but about ten dollars in 
money, although much property in land 
and plate, and gave legacies to all his 
life-long friends. To his wife he left the 
customary proportion of his estate, and 
added, *‘ And in token of my love, fifty 
pounds over and above her thirds.” 

Such was Theophilus Eaton, a typical 
Puritan in that he tested by a life of flaw- 
less consistency the principles of the mis 
taken and joyless faith of his age. 











¢ glow of passion 


1an’s wistful eyes 
a band of light 


Plays on her parted hair, there softly dwells 


And throws a g 


ory o’er her girlish dream; 


The sheep slow nestle down beside the stream, 


And eattle wander with their tinkling bells. 


The clouds, sun-flush’d, cling ‘round the day’s decline; 
The woman’s eyes grow 


tender; shadows creep; 


Gold turns to gray; a sharp dividing line 


Parts earth and heaven. 


The calm cold dark has 


The wistful eyes look out 
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Adown the western height 
kiss’d the day to sleep; 
across the night. 
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XI 
fpettnges had not done what 
meant in going to Mrs. Bowen's; 


fact, 


he 
in 
he had done just what he had not 
meant to do, as he distinctly perceived in 
coming It was then that in a lu- 


Way 


minous retrospect he discovered his mo 
to have been a wish to atone to her 
that 
at least to explain it to her. 


had not let 


LIVé 
} 


behavior distressed 


She 


must have 
er, Or 
him do this at once; an instant 
willingness to hear and to condone was 
not in a woman’s nature; she had to make 
him feel, DY the 


punishment, 


infliction of a degree of 
that she had sutfered. But 
made it clear 
hat she was ready to grant him a tacit par- 


before she ended she had 
don, and he had answered with a silly sar- 
casm the question that was to have led to 
peace. He could not help seeing that 
throughout the whole Carnival adventure 
she had yielded her cherished reluctances 
to please him, to show him that she was 
not stiff or prudish, to convince him that 
she would not be a killjoy through her 
devotion to conventionalities which 
thought he despised. 


she 
He could not help 
seeing that he had abused her delicate 
generosity, insulted her subtile 
He strolled along down the Arno, 


conces- 
sions, 
feeling flat and mean, as a man always 
does after a 
which 


contest with a 


in 
has got the victory ; our sex 


woman 
he 
can preserve its self-respect only through 
defeat in such a ease. It gave him no 
pleasure to remember that the glamour of 
the night before seemed still to rest on Im- 
ogene unbroken; that, indeed, was rather 
an added pain. He surprised himself in 
the midst of his poignant reflections by a 
yawn. Clearly the time was past when 
these ideal troubles could keep him awake, 
and there was, after all, a sort of brutal 
He was forty- 
one years old, and he was sleepy, whatev- 
er capacity for suffering remained to him. 
He went to his hotel to catch a little nap 
before lunch. 


consolation in the fact. 


When he woke it was din- 
ner-time. The mists of slumber still hung 
about him, and the events of the last forty- 
eight hours showed vast and shapelessly 
threatening through them. 

When the drama of the table @hdéte 
reached its climax of roast chestnuts and 
butter, he determined to walk over to San 
Marco and pay a visit to Mr. Waters. He 


SUMMER. 


y W. D. Howe 


found the old minister from Haddam East 
Village, Massachusetts, Italianateoutward 
ly in almost ludicrous degree. He wore a 


fur-lined overcoat in-doors; his feet, cased 


in thick woollen shoes, rested on a strip of 


carpet laid before his table; a man who 
had lived for forty years in the pungent 
atmosphere of an air-tight stove, succeed 
ing a quarter of acentury of roaring hearth 
fires, contented himself with the spare 
heat of ascaldino, which he held his clasp 
ed hands over in the very Italian man 
ner; the lamp that cast its light on the 
book open before him was the classie lu- 
cerna, With three beaks, fed with olive 
He looked up at his visitor over his, 
spectacles, without recognizing him, till 
Colville spoke. Then, after their greet 
ing, ‘‘ Is it snowing heavily ?” he asked. 

‘Tt isn’t snowing at all. What made 
you think that ?”* 

‘Perhaps I was drowsing over my 
book and dreamed it. We become very 
strange and interesting studies to our- 
selves as we live along.”’ 


oil 


He took up the metaphysical consider- 
ation with the promptness of a man who 
has no small-talk, and who speaks of the 
mind and soul as if they were the gossip 
of the neighborhood. 

‘* At times the forty winters that I pass- 
ed in Haddam East Village seem like an 
alien experience, and I find myself pity- 
ing the life I lived there quite as if it were 
the life of some one else. It seems incred- 
ible that men should still inhabit 
climates.” 

‘*Then you're not homesick for 
dam East Village ?” 

‘“*Ah! for the good and striving 
there, yes; especially the souls of 
women there. 


such 
Had- 


souls 
some 
They used to think that 
it was I who gave them consolation and 
spiritual purpose, but it was they who 
really imparted it. Women souls—how 
beautiful they sometimes are! They seem 
truly like angelic essences. I trust that 
I shall meet them somewhere some time, 
but it will never be in Haddam East Vil- 
lage. Yes, I must have been dreaming 
when youcame in. I thought that I was 
by my fire there, and all round over the 
hills and in the streets the snow was deep 
and falling still. How distinctly,” he 
said, closing his eyes, as artists do in look- 
ing at a picture, ‘‘I can see the black 
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wavering lines of the walls in the fields 
sinking into the drifts! the snow billowed 
over the graves by the church where I 
preached! the banks of snow around the 
houses! the white desolation everywhere! 
I ask myself at times if the people are 
still there. Yes, I feel as blessedly re- 
mote from that terrible winter as if I had 
died away from it and were in the wea 
ther of heaven.” 

‘“Then you have no reproach for feeble- 
spirited fellow-citizens who abandon their 
native climate and come to live in Italy ?” 

The old man drew his fur coat closer 
about him and shrugged his shoulders in 
true Florentine fashion. ‘*‘ There may be 
something to say against those who do so 
in the heyday of life, but I shall not be 
the one to say it. The race must yet re- 
vert in its decrepitude, as I have in mine, 
to the climates of the South. Since I have 
been in Italy I have realized what used to 
occur to me dimly at home—the cruel dis- 
proportion between the end gained and 
the means expended in reclaiming the 
savage North. Half the human endea- 
vor, half the human suffering, would have 
made the whole South Protestant and the 
whole East Christian, and our civilization 
would now be there. No, I shall never 
co back to New England. New England? 
New Ireland—New Canada! Half the 
farms in Haddam are in the hands of our 
Irish friends, and the labor on the rest is 
half done by French Canadians. That is 
all right and well. New England must 
come to me here, by way of the great mid- 
dle West and the Pacifie coast.” 

Colville smiled at the Emersonian 
touch, but he said, gravely, ‘‘I can never 
quite reconcile myself to the thought of 
dying out of my own country.” 

‘““Why not? It is very unimportant 
where one dies. A moment after your 
breath is gone you are in exile forever— 
or at home forever.” 

Colville sat musing upon this phase of 
Americanism, as he had upon many oth- 
ers. At last he broke the silence they 
had both let fall, far away from the topic 
they had touched. 

‘* Well,” he asked, ‘‘ how did you en- 
joy the veglione ?” 

‘*Oh, I'm too old to go to such places 
for pleasure,” said the minister, simply. 
‘*But it was very interesting, and certain- 
ly very striking; especially when I went 
back, toward daylight, after seeing Mrs. 
Bowen home.” 
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‘*Did you go back ?” demanded Colville, 
in some amaze. 

“Oh yes. I felt that my experience 
was incomplete without some knowledge 
of how the Carnival ended at such a place.” 

“Oh! And do you still feel that Savo 
narola was mistaken ?” 

‘*There seemed to be rather more bois 
terousness toward the close, and, if I 
might judge, the excitement grew a little 
unwholesome. But I really don't feel 
myself very well qualified to decide. Mv 
own life has been passed in circumstances 
so widely different that Lam at a certain 
disadvantage.” 

Yes,” said Colville, with a smile, ‘‘] 
dare say the Carnival at Haddam East 
Village was quite another thing.” 

The old man smiled responsively. ‘I 
suppose that some of my former parish 
loners might have been seandalized at my 
presence at a Carnival ball, hadthey know: 
the fact merely in the abstract; but in my 
letters home I shall try to set it before 
them in an instructive light. I should say 
that the worst thing about such a scene of 
revelry would be that it took us too muel 
out of our inner quiet. But Isuppose the 
same remark might apply to almost any 
form of social entertainment.” 

eae" 

‘‘But human nature is so constituted 
that some means of expansion must be 
provided, or a violent explosion takes 
place. The only question is, what means 
are most innocent. I have been looking 
about,” added the old man, quietly, ‘‘at 
the theatres lately.” 

‘‘Have you?” asked Colville, opening 
his eyes in suppressed surprise. 

‘* Yes; with a view to determining the 
degree of harmless amusement that may 
be derived from them. It’s rather a diffi- 
cult question. I should be inelined to 
say, however, that I don’t think the ballet 
can ever be instrumental for good.” 

Colville could not deny himself the 
pleasure of saying, ‘*‘ Well, not the high- 
est, I suppose.” 

‘No,” said Mr. Waters, in apparent un- 
consciousness ofthe irony. ‘* But I think 
the Church has made a mistake in con 
demning the theatre in toto. . It appears 
to me that it might always have counte- 
nanced acertain order of comedy, in which 
the motive and plot are unobjectionable. 
Though I don’t deny that there are moods 
when all laughter seems low and un- 
worthy and incompatible with the most 
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And I confess,’ 
with a dreamy thoughtful 
that I h: very great 
in regard to tragedy. The 


advanced state of being 
he went on 


ness ive MISZIVINES 
glare that it 
the 


revenge glutting 


throws upon the play of passions 


jealousy in its anguish 


itself, envy eating its heart, hopeless love 
The terror 


it may be very mischiev 


their nakedness is terrible. 
may be salutary ; 
[am afraid that I have left some of 


ous 


inquiries till it is too late. I seem to 


my 
have no longer the materials of judgment 
me If [ 


bike you 


ert in were Still a young Inan 


Am I still a young man ?” interrupted 
Colville, sadly. 


‘* You are young enough to respond to 


the appeals that sometimes find me silent. 
If I 


investigate some of these interesting prob 


were of your age I should certainly 
lems.’ 

‘Ah, but if you become personally in 
terested in the problems, it’s as bad as if 
vou hadn't the materials of judgment left; 
you re prejudiced. Besides, | doubt my 
youthfulness very much.” 

You are fifty, 
Mr. Waters, in 

** Not very near 
ed Colville 

“You are younger than I supposed. 


But I 


had the same feeling which you intimate. 


I presume @ suggested 
a leading way. 
only too near,” laugh 
“i'm forty one.” 


remember now that at your age I 


It seemed to me then that I had really 
passed the bound which separates us from 
But I’ve 
lived lone enough since to know that J 


the farther possibility of youth. 
was mistaken. At forty, one has still a 
great part of youth before him—perhaps 
the part. By that 
time the turmoil of ideas and sensations 1s 


richest and sweetest 
over; we see clearly and feel consciously. 
We are in a sort of quiet in which we 
peacefully enjoy. We have enlarged our 
perspective sufficiently to perceive things 
in their true proportion and relation; we 
are no longer tormented with the lurking 
fear of death, which darkens and imbit- 
ters our earlier years; we have got into the 
habit of life; we have often been ailing 
Then 


time enough behind us to supply us with 


and we have not died. we have 
the materials of reverie and reminiscence ; 
the terrible solitude of inexperience is 
vroken; we have learned tosmile at many 
We ought 
also to have learned pity and patience. 
Yes,” the old man concluded, in cheerful 
self-corroboration, ‘‘it is a beautiful age.” 


things besides the fear of death. 


‘But it doesn’t look so beautiful as it 
is,’ Colville protested. ‘‘ People in that 
rosy prime don’t produce the effect of gar 
landed striplings upon the world at large. 
The women laugh at us; they think we are 
fat old fellows; they don’t recognize the 
slender and elegant youth that resides in 
our unwieldy bulk.” 

‘You take my meaning a little awry. 
Besides, | doubt if even the ground you 
Ifa woman has lived 
long enough to be truly young herself, she 
won't find a man at forty either decrepit 


assume is tenable. 


He can even make himself 
youthful to a girl of thought and imagi 
nation.” 


or grotesque. 


‘** Yes,” Colville assented, with a certain 
discomfort. 

‘But to be truly young at forty,” re 
sumed Mr. Waters, ‘‘a man should be al 
ready married.” 

Yes? 

‘*T sometimes feel,” continued the old 
man, ‘‘that I made a mistake in yielding 
to a disappointment that I met with early 
in life, and in not permitting myself the 
chance of retrieval. I have missed a beau 
tiful and consoling experience in my de 
votion to a barren regret.” 

Colville said nothing, but he experienced 
a mixed feeling of amusement, of repul- 
sion, and of curiosity at this. 

‘*We are put into the world to be of it. 
Iam more and more convinced of that. 
We have scarcely a right to separate our 
selves from the common lot in any way. 
1 justify myself for having lived alone 
only as a widower might. I—lost her. It 
was a great while ago.” 

Yes,” said Colville, after the pause 
which ensued, ‘* I agree with you that one 
has no right to isolate himself, to refuse 
his portion of the common lot; but the 
effects of even a rebuff may last so long 
that one has no heart to put out his hand 
a second time—for a second rap over the 
Oh, I know how trivial it is 
in the retrospect, and how what is called 
a disappointment is something to be hum- 
bly grateful for in most cases; but for a 
while it certainly makes you doubtful 
whether you were ever really intended to 
share the common lot.”” He was aware of 
an insincerity in his words; he hoped that 
it might not be perceptible, but he did not 
greatly care. 

Mr. Waters took no notice of what he 
had been saying. He resumed from an- 
other point. ‘‘ But I should say that it 


knuckles. 











would be unwise for a man of mature life 
to seek his happiness with one much 
I don’t deny that 
there are cases 1n which the disparity of 


younger than himself. 


vears counts for little or nothing, but, 
cenerally speaking, people ought to be as 
They 


sught to start with the same advantages 


qually mated in age as possible. 
of ignorance, <A young girl can only live 
her life through a community of feeling, 
an equality of inexperience in the man she 
gives her heart to. If he is tired of things 
that still delight her, the chances of un- 
happiness are increased.”’ 

‘Ves, that’s true,” answered Colville, 
gravely. ‘‘It’s apt to be a mistake and a 
wrong.” 

‘Oh, not always—not always,” said the 
old minister. ‘‘ We mustn't look at it in 
that way quite. Wrongs are of the will.” 
He seemed to lapse into a greater intima 
cy of feeling with Colville. ‘‘ Have you 
seen Mrs. Bowen to-day? Or—ah! true! 
I think you told me.” 

‘*No,” said Colville. ‘‘ Have we spoken 
of her? But I have seen her.” 

‘* And was the little one well ?” 

‘“Very much better.” 

‘*Pretty creatures, both of them,” said 
the minister, with as fresh a pleasure in 
his recognition of the fact as if he had not 
said nearly the same thing once before. 

‘You've noticed the very remarkable re 
semblance between motherand daughter ?” 

‘Oh yes.” 

“There is a gentleness in Mrs. Bowen 
which seems to me the last refinement of 
au gracious spirit,” suggested Mr. Waters. 
‘*T have never met any lady who recon 
ciled more exquisitely what is charming in 
society with what is lovely in nature.” 

‘Yes,’ said Colville. ‘‘ Mrs. Bowen al 
ways had that gentle manner. I used to 
know her here asa girl a great while ago.” 

‘Did you? I wonder you allowed her 
to become Mrs. Bowen.” 

This sprightliness of Mr. Waters amused 
Colville greatly. ‘‘At that time I was 
preoccupied with my great mistake, and I 
had no eyes for Mrs. Bowen.” 

‘* It isn’t too late yet,” said Mr. Waters, 
with open insinuation. 

A bachelor of forty is always flattered 
by any suggestion of marriage; the sug- 
gestion that a beautiful and charming wo- 
man would marry him is too much for 
whatever reserves of modesty and wisdom 
he may have stored up. Colville took 
leave of the old minister in better humor 
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with himself than he had been for forty- 
eight hours, or than he had any very good 
reason for being now. 

Mr. Waters came with him to the head 
of the stairs and held up the lamp for him 
tosee. The light fell upon the white locks 
thinly straggling from beneath his velvet 
skull cap, and he looked like some medie 
val scholar of those who lived and died for 
learning in Florence when letters were a 
passion there almost as st rong as love 

The next day Colville would have liked 
to go at once and ask about Effie, but upon 
the whole he thought he would not ¢o till 
after he had been at the reception where 
he was going in the afternoon. It was 
an artist who was giving the reception: 
he h id a numibe r of pictures to show, and 
there was to be tea. There are artists and 
artists. This painter was one who had a 
It was felt to 
be rather a nice thing to be asked to his 


distinct social importance 


re ception ; one was sure at least to meet 
the nicest people. 

This reason prevailed with Colville so 
far as it related to Mrs. Bowen, whom he 
felt that he would like to tell he had been 
there. He would speak to her of this per- 
son and that—very respected and recog 
nized social figures—so that she might see 
he was not the outlaw, the Bohemian, he 
must sometimes have appeared to her. It 
would not be going too far to say that 
something like an obscure intention to 
show himself the next Sunday at the Eng 
lish chapel, where Mrs. Bowen went, was 
forming itself in his mind. As he went 
along it began to seem not impossible 
that she would be at the reception. If 
Effie’s indisposition was no more serious 
than it appeared yesterday, very probably 
Mrs. Bowen would be there. He even be- 
lieved that he recognized her carriage 
among those which were drawn up in 
front of the old palace, under the paint- 
er’s studio windows 

There were a great number of people 
of the four nationalities that mostly con- 
sort in Italy. There were English and 
Americans and Russians and the sort of 
Italians resulting from the native intermar 
riages with them; here and there were 
Italians of pure blood, borderers upon tlie 
foreign life through a literary interest, or 
an artistic relation, or a matrimonial in 
tention; here and there, also, the large 
stomach of aGerman advanced the bounds 
of the new empire and the new ideal of 
duty. There were no Frenchmen; one 
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meet them in more strictly Italian 
nblages, but it is as if the sorrows and 
certainties of France in these times dis- 
yuraged them from the international so 
ety in which they were always an infre 
not, of 
vinable that as Frenchmen they have 
doubts of their merits, but that they have 


quent element. It is course, im 


them misgivings as to the intelligence of 
otners., 
en 


the tea 


The language that prevailed was 
and 
which our civilization carries ev 


elish—in fact, one heard no other 
erywhere with it steamed from the cups 
This beverage, in fact, be 
comes a formidable factor in the 
One 


in all hands. 
life of a 
finds it at all 
less mechanically 


Florentine winter 


houses, and more or 
drinks it. 

‘Tam turning out a terrible tea toper,” 
said Colville, stirring his cup in front of 
the old lady whom his relations to the 
Palazzo Pinti had interested so 
**T don’t think I drink less than 


ten cups a day : 


ladies al 
much, 
seventy cups a week is a 
ow average for me. I’m really begin 
ling to look down at my boots a little 
anxiously.” 

Mrs. Amsden laughed. had not 
been in America for forty years, but she 
liked the American way of talking better 
“Oh, didn't 
about Inglehart when he was here ? 


She 


hear 
He 


was so good-natured that he used to drink 


than any other you 


all the tea people otfered him, and then 
the young ladies made tea for him in his 
tudio when they went to look at his pie- 
tures. It killed him. By the 
time spring came he trembled so that the 
brush flew out of his hands when he took 

up. He had to hurry off to Venice to 
save his life It’s just as bad at the Ital- 
the vive 


almost 


ian houses; learned to like tea.” 


‘When I was here before, they never 
offered you anything but coffee,” 
Colville 


said 
“They took tea for medicine, 
und there was an old joke that I thought 
[should die of, I heard it so often, about 
the Italian that said to the English woman 
when she offered him tea, ‘Grazie; sto 
bene uF 

‘*Oh, that’s all changed now.” 

Yes; I’ve seen the tea, and I haven't 
heard the joke.” 

The flavor of Colville’s talk apparently 
encouraged his companion to believe that 
he would like to make fun of their host’s 
paintings with her; but whether he liked 
them, or whether he was principled against 
that sort of return for hospitality, he chose 


to reply seriously to some ironical lures 
she threw out. 

‘Oh, if youw’re going to be good,” she 
exclaimed, ‘* I shall have nothing more to 
say toyou. Here comes Mr. Thurston; I 
There! 
You had better go away to a young lady 
I see alone over yonder, though I don't 
know what you will do with one alone.” 
She laughed and shook her head in a way 
that had once been arch and lively, but 
that was now puckery and infirm—it is 
affecting to see these things in women 
and the old gentleman 
came up and superseded Colville. 

The latter turned, with his cup still in 
his hand, and wandered about through 
the company, hoping he might see Mrs 
Bowen among the groups peering at the 
pictures or solidly blocking the view 
in front of them. He did not find her, 
but he found Imogene Graham standing 
somewhat apart near a window. 


can make him abuse the pictures. 


welcomed who 


He saw 
her face light up at sight of him, and then 
darken again as he approached. 

‘Isn't this rather an unnatural state of 
things ?” he asked when he had come up. 
‘‘T ought to be obliged to fight my way 
to you through successive phalanxes of 
young men crowding round with cups of 
tea outstretched in their imploring hands. 
Have you had some tea ?” 

‘Thank you, no; I don’t wish any,” 
said the young girl, so coldly that he could 
not help noticing, though commonly he 
was man enough to notice very few things. 

‘‘How is Effie to-day ?” 
quickly. 

** Oh, quite well,” said Imogene. 

‘*T don’t see Mrs. Bowen,” he ventured 
further. 

‘‘No,” answered the girl, still very life 
lessly; ‘‘ Teame with Mrs. Fleming.” She 
looked about the room as if not to look at 
him. 

He now perceived a distinct intention 
to snub him. He smiled. ‘‘ Have you 
seen the pictures? There are two or three 
really lovely ones.” 

‘*Mrs. Fleming will be here in a mo- 
ment, I suppose,” said Imogene, evasively, 
but not with all her first coldness. 

‘*Let us steal a march on her,” said 
Colville, briskly. ‘‘ When she comes, you 
can tell her that I showed you the pic- 
tures.” 

‘I don’t know,” faltered the girl. 

‘*Perhaps it isn’t necessary you should,” 
he suggested. 


he asked, 








She glanced at him with questioning 
trepidation. 

‘*The respective duties of chaperon and 
protégée are rather undefined. When the 
chaperon isn’t there to command, the pro- 
téoée isn’tthere to obey. I suppose you'd 
know if you were at home?” 

“Oh yes!” 

‘Let me imagine myself at a loan exhi- 
bition in Buffalo. Ah! that appeal is ir- 
resistible. You'll come, I see,” 

She hesitated; she looked at the nearest 
picture, then followed him to another. He 
now did what he had refused to do for the 
old lady who tempted him to it; he made 
fun of the pictures a little, but so amiably 
and with so much justice to their good 
points that the painter himself would not 
have minded his jesting. From time to 
time he made Imogene smile, but in her 
eyes lurked a look of uneasiness, and her 
will which might have had its pathos for 
him in different circumstances, but now 
it only imeited him to make her forget her- 
self more and more; he treated her as one 


manner expressed a struggle against his 


does a child that is out of sorts—coaxing- 
ly, ironically. 

When they had made the round of the 
rooms, Mrs. Fleming was not at the win- 
dow where she had left Imogene; the girl 
detected the top of her bonnet still in the 
next room. 

‘**The chaperon is never there when you 
come back with the protégée,” said Col- 
ville. ‘‘It seems to be the nature of the 
chaperon.” 

Imogene turned very grave. ‘‘I think 
I ought to go to her,” she murmured. 

‘*Oh no; she ought to come to you; I 
stand out for protégées’ rights.” 

‘*T suppose she will come directly.” 

‘She sees me with you; she knows you 
are safe.” 

‘*Oh, of course,” said the girl. Aftera 
constraint which she marked by rather a 
long silence, she added, *‘ How strange a 
roomful of talking sounds, doesn’t it? Just 
like a great caldron boiling up and bub- 
bling over. Wouldn't you like to know 
what they’re all saying ?” 

‘*Oh, it’s quite bad enough to see them,” 
replied Colville, frivolously. 

**T think a company of gentlemen with 
their hats off look very queer, don’t you ?” 
she asked, after another interval. 

‘* Well, really,” said Colville, laughing, 
I don’t know that the spectacle ever sug- 
gested any metaphysical speculations to 


sé 
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me. I rather think they look queerer 


with their hats on.” 

“Oh yes,” 

“Though there is not very much to 
choose. We're a queer-looking set, any 
way. 

He got himself another cup of tea, and 
coming back to her, allowed her to mak 
the etforts to keep up the conversation, 
and was not without a malicious pleasure 
in her struggles. They interested him as 
social exercises which, however abruptand 
undexterous now, were destined, with time 
and practice, to become the finesse of a wo 
man of society, and to be accepted, even 
while they were still abrupt and undex 
terous, as touches of character. He had 
broken up that coldness with which she 
had met him at first, and now he let her 
adjust the fragments as she could to the 
new situation. He wore that air of agen 
tleman who has been talking a long time 
to a lady, and who will not dispute her 
possession with a new-comer. 

But no one came, though, as he east his 
eyes carelessly over the company,he found 
that it had been increased by the accession 
of eight or ten young fellows, with a re 
freshing light of originality in their faces, 
and little touches of difference from thi 
other men in their dress. 

‘*Oh, there are the Inglehart boys 
eried the girl, with a flash of excitement 

There was a sensation of interest and 
friendliness in the company as_ thes 
young fellows, after their moment of so 
cial intimidation, began to gather round 
the pictures, and to fling their praise and 
blame about, and talk the delightful shop 
of the studio. 

The sight of their fresh young faces, the 
sound of their voices, struck a pang of regret 
that was almost envy to Colville’s heart. 

Imogene followed them with eager eyes. 
Oh,” she sighed, ‘‘shouldn’t you like to 
be an artist ?” 

‘*T should, very much.” 

‘Oh, I beg your pardon; I forgot. I 
knew you were an architect.” 

‘*T should say IL used to be, if you hadn't 
objected to my perfects and preterits.” 

What came next seemed almost an ac 
cident. 

‘*T didn’t suppose you cared for my « 
jections, so long as I amused you.” She 
suddenly glanced at him, as if terrified at 
her own words. 

‘* Have you been trying to amuse me 2” 


he asked. 
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I thoucht 
said Colville, sharply, ‘‘ you 


‘Oh ho, 
Oh, then 


meant that I was amusing myself with 
vou?” She glanced at him in terror of 


} 


divination, but could not protest. 

Has any one t rid you that?” he pur- 
sued, with sudden angry suspicion. 

‘No, no one,” began Imogene She 


clanced about her, frightened. They stood 


quite alone where they were; the people 
had mostly wandered off into the other 
rooms “Oh, don't—I didn’t mean—I 


didn’t intend to say anything 


‘But you have said something—some- 
thing that surprises me from you, and 
hurts me. I wish to know whether you 
say it from yourself.” 

I don't 


Oh, I wish 


KHOW ves That is, not 


Mrs. Fleming 
She looked as if another word of pursuit 
would put it beyond her power to control 
herself. 
‘* Let 


in ode 
said Col 


to Mrs. Fleming,” 
ville, with freezing hauteur, and led 


me take you 
the way where the top of Mrs. Fleming's 
He took leave 
at once, and hastily parting with his host, 


bonnet still showed itself. 


found himself in the street, whirled in 
many emotions. The girl had not said 
that from herself, but it was from some 


woman; he knew that by the directness of 
the phrase and its excess, for he had no 
ticed that women, who like to beat about 
the bush in small matters, have a prodi 
more vital 
affairs, and willeven call gray black in or 


gious straightforwardness in 


der clearly to establish the presence of the 
Hecould hardly keep 
himself from going to Palazzo Pinti. 


B il hie 


black in that color. 
contrived to go to his hotel in- 
a moody dinner, and 
then, after an hour’s solitary bitterness in 


stead, where he at 


his reom, went out and passed the even 


ing at the theatre. The play was one of 
those fleering comedies which render con 
temptible for the time all honest and ear- 
nest intention, and which surely are a 


whiff from the bottomless pit itself. It 
made him laugh at 
f-question that had mingled with his 
resentment; it made him 


the serious strain of 
self 
laugh even at 
his resentment, and with its humor in his 
thoughts, sent him off to sleep in a sottish 
acceptance of whatever was trivial in him 
¢ that was real and 


self as the only thi 


lasting 

He slept » and when Paolo brought 
up his breakfast, he brought with it a let- 
ter which he said had been left with the 


late 
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porter an hour before. 


A faint appeal 


Ing perfume of violets exhaled from the 


note, and mingled with the steaming odors 
of the ecoffeeand boiled milk,when Colville. 
after a glance at the unfamiliar handwrit 
v of the superscription, broke the seal. 


Ine 


I don’t kno 


ritins 


‘“*DeEAR MR. COLVILLE, 
what you will think of my w 
but perhaps you can't think worse of me 


to Vo 1, 


than you do already, and anything will be 
better than the misery that Iam in. I 
have not been asleep all night. Thatemy 
self for telling you, but I do want you to 
understand how I have felt. I would give 
worlds if I could take back the words that 
you say wounded you. I didn't mean to 
wound you. Nobody is to blame for them 
but me; nobody ever breathed a word 
about you that was meant in unkindness. 
‘Lam not ashamedof writing this,what 
ever you think, and I will sign my name 
in full. IMOGENE GRAHAM.” 


Colville had commonly a good appetite 
for his breakfast, but now he let his cof 
fee stand long untasted. There were sey- 
eral things about this note that touched 
him—the child-like simplicity and direct 
ness, the generous courage, even the im 
perfection and crudity of the literature. 
However he saw it afterward, he saw it 
then in its true intention. He respected 
that intention; through all the sophisti 
cations in which life had wrapped him, it 
awed him a little. He realized that if he 
had been younger he would have gone to 
Imogene herself with her letter. He felt 
for the moment a rush of the emotion 
which he would once not have stopped to 
examine, which he would not have been 
capable of examining. But now his duty 
was clear; he must go to Mrs. Bowen. In 
the noblest human there is al- 
ways some admixture, however slight, of 


purpose 


less noble motive, and Colville was not 
without the willingness to see whatever 
embarrassment she might feel when he 
showed her the letter, and to invoke her 
finest tact to aid him in re-assuring the 
child. ‘ 

She was alone in her drawing-room, 
and she told him in response to his in 
quiry for their health that Imogeneand Ef 
fie had gone out to drive. She looked SO 
pretty in the quiet house dress in which 
she rose from the sofa and stood, letting 
him come the whole way to greet her, 
that he did not think of any other look in 
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her. but afterward he remembered an evi- 
dence of inner tumult in her brightened 
eyes. 

“He said, smiling, ‘‘I'm so glad to see 
vou alone,” and this brought still another 
look into her face, which also he after- 
ward remembered. She did not reply, 
but made a sound in her throat like a bird 
when it stirs itself for flight or song. It 
was a strange, indefinite little note, in 
which Colville thought he detected trepi- 
dation at the time, and recalled for the sort 
of expectation suggested in it. She stood 
waiting for him to go on. 

‘‘T have come to get you to help me out 
of trouble.” 

‘Yes?’ said Mrs. Bowen, with a vague 
smile. ‘‘I always supposed you would 
be able to help yourself out of trouble. 
Or perhaps wouldn't mind it if you were 
1 | 

‘*Oh yes, I mind it very much,” return 
ed Colville, refusing her banter, if it were 
banter. ‘' Especially this sort of trouble, 
which involves some one else in the dis- 
comfort.” He went on abruptly: ‘‘I 
have been held up to a young lady as a 
person who was amusing himself with 
her, and I was so absurd as to be angry 
when she told me, and demanded the 
name of my friend, whoever it was. My 
behavior seems to have given the young 
lady a bad night, and this morning she 
writes to tell me so, and to take all the 
blame on herself, and to assure me that 
no harm was meant me by any one. Of 
course I don’t want her to be distressed 
ibout it. Perhaps you can guess who 
has been writing to me.” 

Colville said all this looking down, in 
a fashion he had. When he looked up 
he saw a severity in Mrs. Bowen's pretty 
face such as he had not seen there before. 

‘I didn’t know she had been writing 
to you, but I know that you are talking 
of Imogene. She told me what she had 
said to you yesterday, and [I blamed her 
for it, but 'm not sure that it wasn’t best.” 

‘““Oh, indeed!” said Colville. ‘* Per- 
haps you can tell me who put the ides 
into her head ?” 

Yess baids” 

A dead silence ensued, in which the 
fragments of the situation broken by 
these words revolved before Colville’s 
thought with kaleidoscopic variety, and 
he passed through all the phases of anger, 
resentment, wounded self-love, and accus- 
ing shame. 
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At last, ‘‘ I suppose you had your rea- 
sons,” he said, simply. 

‘T am in her mother’s place here,” she 
replied, tightening the grip of one little 
hand upon another, where she held them 
laid against the side of her waist. 

‘* Yes, I know that,” said Colville; ‘* but 
what reason had you to warn her against 
me as a person who was amusing himself 
with her? I don’t like the phrase; but 
she seems to have got it from you; I use 
it at third hand.” 

‘*T don’t like the phrase, either; I didn't 
invent it.” 

‘* You used it.” 

‘* No, it wasn’t I who used it [ should 
have been glad to use another, if I could,” 
said Mrs. Bowen, with perfect steadiness. 

“Then you mean to say that you be- 
lieve I’ve been trifling with the feelings of 
this child ?” 

‘‘T mean to say nothing. You are very 
much older; and she is a romantic girl, 


very extravagant. You have tried to 
make her like you.” 
‘I certainly have. I have tried to 


make Effie Bowen like me, too.” 

Mrs. Bowen passed this over in serenity 
that he felt was not far from contempt. 

He gave a laugh that did not express en 
joyment. 

‘You have no right to laugh!” she 
cried, losing herself a little, and so making 
her first gain upon him. 

‘Tt appears not. Perhaps you will tell 
me what I am to do about this letter ?” 

‘That is for you to decide.” She re- 
covered herself, and lost ground with him 
in proportion. 

‘*T thought perhaps that since you were 
able to judge my motives so clearly, you 


might be able to advise me.” 


‘I don’t judge your motives,” Mrs. 
Bowen began. She added suddenly, as if 
by an after-thought, ‘*I don’t think you 
had any.” 

‘*T’'m obliged to you.” 

‘‘But you are as much to blame as if 
you had.” 

‘*And perhaps I’m as much to blame as 
if I had really wronged somebody ?” 

“ese 

‘“Tt’s rather paradoxical. You don't 
vish me to see her any more ?” 

‘*‘T haven’t any wish about it; you must 
not say that I have,” said Mrs. Bowen, 
with dignity. 

Colville smiled. ‘‘May I ask if you 
have ?” 
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‘Not for myself.” 

‘You put me on very short allowance 
of conjecture.” 

u trifle with the ‘ 
you trifle with the mat- 
‘*Youhave made me speak, 


‘I will not let 
‘she cried 
look, 


word, a ought to have been 
Oh, I didn’t think you had the 


hen a 
eno igh 
miserable vanity to wish it!” 

Colville stood thinking a long time, and 
she waiting I see thateverything is at 
I am going away from Florence. 


Mrs. Bow He approached 


her, holding out his hand But if he ex 


an end 
Good-by, en,” 
pected to be rewarded for this, nothing of 
thi 
back. 

NO: You shall not touch me.” 
He paused a moment, gazing keenly at 


kind happened. She shrank swiftly 


no 
her face, in which, whatever other feeling 
showed, there was certainly fear of 
him. Then with a slight bow he left the 


room. 


no 


Mrs. Bowen ran from it by another door, 
and shut herself intoher ownroom. When 
she returned to the salotto, Imogene and 
Effie were just in. The child 


went to lay aside her hat and sacque; the 


coming 


cirl, after a glance at Mrs. Bowen's face, 
lingered inquiringly. 

‘*Mr. Colville came here with your let 
ter, Imogene.” 

6 Yes,” = Do 


you think I oughtn’t to have written it?” 


He 


said Imogene, faint ly. 


‘*Oh, it makes no difference now. 
is going away from Florence.” 

‘*Yes?” breathed the girl. 

*T spoke openly with him.” 

“Ves 2” 

‘‘T didn’t spare him. I made him think 
I hated and despised him.” 


Imogene was silent. Then she said, ‘‘I 


know that whatever you have done, you 
] 


1ave acted for the best.” 

‘“Yes, I have a right that you should 
[have a right that you should 
I think he has behaved 
very foolishly, but I don’t blame him 

‘No; I was to blame.” 

‘“*T don’t know that he was to blame, 
and I won't let you think he was.” 

‘*Oh, he is the best man in the world!” 

‘* He gave up at once; he didn't try to 
defend himself. It’s nothing for you to 
friend at your age; but at mine—’ 

‘*T know it, Mrs. Bowen.” 

‘“And I wouldn't even 
with him when he was going; I- 

‘*Oh, I don’t see how you could be so 
hard!” cried Imogene. She put up her 


say that 
always say it. 


iose 


shake hands 


hands to her face and broke into tears. 
Mrs. Bowen watched her, dry-eyed, with 
her lips parted, and an intensity of ques- 
tion in her face. 

‘‘Tmogene,” she said at last, ‘‘ I wish 
you to promise me one thing.” 

“Yes.” 

‘* Not to write to Mr. Colville again.” 

‘* No, no; indeed I won’t, Mrs. Bowen!” 
The girl came up to kiss her; Mrs. Bowen 
turned her cheek. 

Imogene was going from the 
when Mrs. Bowen spoke again: 


room, 
‘But I 
wish you to promise me this only because 
you don’t feel sure of yourself about him. 
If you care for him—if you think you care 
then I leave you perfectly free.” 

The girl looked up, seared. ‘‘ No, no; 
I'd rather you wouldn't leave me free—you 
mustn’t; I shouldn't know what te do.” 

‘Very well, then,” said Mrs. Bowen. 

They both waited a moment, as i each 
were staying for the other to speak. Then 
Imogene asked, ‘‘ Is he—going soon ?” 

‘T don’t know,” said Mrs. Bowen. 
‘Why should he want to delay? He had 
And I hope he will go 
as far from Florence as he can. I 
should think he would hate the place.” 

* Yes,” said the girl, with a quivering 
sigh; ‘Sit must be hateful to him.” She 
paused, and then she rushed on with bitter 
self-reproach: ‘‘ And I—I have helped to 
make it so! Oh, Mrs. Bowen, perhaps it’s 
I who have been trifling with him?  Try- 
ing to make him believe—no, not trying to 
do that, but letting him see that I sympa- 
thized Oh, do you think I have?” 

‘You know what you have been doing, 
Imogene,” said Mrs. Bowen, with the hard- 
ness it surprises men to know women use 
with each other, they seem such tender 
creatures in the abstract. ‘‘ You have no 
need to ask me.” 

‘No, no.” 

‘‘As you say, I warned you from the 
first.” 

‘*Oh yes; you did.” 

‘*T couldn't do more than hint; it was 
too much to expect—” 

** Oh, yes, yes.” 

‘‘And if you couldn't take my hints, I 
was helpless.” 

‘Yes; I see it.” 

‘*T was only afraid of saying too much, 
and all through that miserable veglione 
business I was trying to please you and 
him, because I was afraid I had said too 
much—gone too far. I wanted to show 


for him 


better go at once. 
home 
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vou that I disdained to be suspicious, that 
I was ashamed to suppose that a girl of 
your age could eare for the admiration of 
a man of his.” 

‘*Oh. I didn’t care for his admiration. 
IT admired him—and pitied him.” 

Mrs. Bowen apparently would not be 
kept now from saying all that had been 
rankling in her breast. ‘I didn’t approve 
of going to the veglione. A great many 
people would be shocked if they knew I 
went: I wouldn’t at all like to have it 
known. But Iwas not going to have him 
thinking that I was severe with you, and 
wanted to deny you any really harmless 
pleasure.” 

‘“Oh, who could think that? You're 
only too good to me. You see,” said the 
girl,’* what a return I have made for your 
trust! I knew you didn’t want to go to 
the veglione. If I hadn’t been the most 
selfish girl in the world I wouldn't have 
let you. ButIdid. I forced you to go, 
and then, after we got there, I seized ev 
ery advantage, and abused your kindness 
till I wonder I didn’t sink through the 
floor. Yes! I ought to have refused to 
dance—if I'd had a spark of generosity or 
gratitude I would have done it; and I 
ought to have come straight back to you 
the instant the waltz was done. And now 
see what has come of it!) I’ve made you 
think he was trifling with me, and I’ve 
made him think that I’m a false and hol- 
low-hearted thing.” 

‘*You know best what you have done, 
Imogene,” said Mrs. Bowen, with a smil- 
ing tearfulness that was somehow very 
bitter. She rose from the sofa, as if to in- 
dicate that there was no more to be said, 
and Imogene, with a fresh burst of grief, 
rushed away to her own room. 

She dropped on her knees beside her 
bed, and stretched out her arms upon it, 
an image of that desolation of soul which, 
when we are young, seems limitless, but 
which in later life we know has compara- 
tively narrow bounds beyond the clouds 
that rest so blackly around us. 


XII. 


In his room Colville was devouring as 
best he might the chagrin with which he 
had come away from Palazzo Pinti, while 
he packed his trunk for departure. Now 
that the thing was over, the worst was 
passed. Again he observed that his emo- 
tions had no longer the continuity that 
the emotions of his youth possessed. As 
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he remembered, a painful or pleasant im 
pression used to last indefinitely ; but here 
he was with this humiliating affair hot in 
his mind, shrugging his shoulders with a 
sense of relief, almost a sense of escape. 
Does the soul really wear out with the 
body? The question flitted across his 
mind as he took down a pair of trousers, 
and noticed that they were considerably 
frayed about the feet; he determined to 
give them to Paolo, and this reminded him 
to ring for Paolo, and send word to the 
office that he was going to take the even- 
ing train for Rome. 

He went on packing, and putting away 
with the different garments the unplea- 
sant thoughts that he knew he should be 
sure to unpack with them in Rome; but 
they would then have less poignancy. 
For the present he was doing the best he 
could, and he was not making any sort of 
pretenses. When his trunk was locked 
he kindled himself a fire, and sat down 
before it to think of Imogene. He began 
with her, but presently it seemed to be 
Mrs. Bowen that he was thinking of; then 
he knew he was dropping off to sleep by 
the manner in which their two ideas mix 
ed. The fatigues and excitements of the 
week had been great, but he would not 
give way; it was too disgraceful. 

Some one rapped at his door. He eall 
ed out *‘ Avanti!” and he would have been 
less surprised to see either of those ladies 
than Paolo with the account he had or- 
dered to be made out. It was a long, 
pendulous, minutely itemed affair, such as 
the traveller's recklessness in candles and 
fire-wood comes to in the books of the 
Continental landlord, and it almost swept 
the floor when its volume was unrolled. 
But it was not the sum total that dismay- 
ed Colville when he glanced at the final 
figure; that, indeed, was not so very great, 
with all the items; it was the conviction, 
suddenly flashing upon him, that he had 
not money enough by him to pay it. His 
watch, held close to the fire, told him that 
it was five o'clock; the banks had been 
closed an hour, and this was Saturday 
afternoon. 

The squalid accident had all the effect 
of intention, as he viewed it from without 
himself, and considered that the money 
ought to have been the first thing in his 
thoughts after he determined to go away. 
He must get the money somehow, and be 
off to Rome by the seven-o’clock train. 
A whimsical suggestion, which was so 
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him 
bor- 


it of made 


irony that it 


ashed across him: he might 


Mrs 


person in 


Bowen. She was, in fact, 
Florence with whom 
he was at all on borrowing terms, and a 
sad sense of the her lost 
friendship followed upon the antic no 
tion, No; for once he could not go to 

Bowen. He now the 
many pleasant talks they had had togeth- 


sweetness of 


recollected 
er, confidential in virtue of their old ae 
quaintance, and harmlessly intimate in 
many things He when he 
was feeling dull from the Florentine air, 


recalled how, 


she had told him to take a little quinine, 
and he had found immediate advantage in 
it. These memories did not strike him as 
he only felt their 
He was ashamed even to seem 
inany wise recreant farther. If she should 
ever hear that he had lingered for thirty- 
six hours in F had told 
her he what could she 
think but that he had repented his deci- 
? He determined to go down to the 
‘e of the hotel, and see if he could not 
some arrangement with the 
It would be extremely distasteful, 
but his ample letter of credit would be at 


grotesque or ludicrous; 


pathos. 


lorence after he 
was Golng away, 
sion 
make land 
lord. 


] + 
1CASL 


a voucher of his final ability to pay. 
sort, he could go and try 


As a di 
to get the money of Mr. Waters. 


He put on his coat and hat, and opened 


sperate r 


the door to some one who was just in 
act to knock at it, and whom he struck 
against in the obscurity. 
‘*T beg your pardon,” said the visitor. 
‘*Mr. Waters! cried 


Colville, feeling something fateful in the 


Is it possible ?” 


chance. ‘‘I was just going to see you.” 
‘m fortunate in meeting you, then. 
Shall we go to my room ?” he asked, at a 
hesitation in Colville’s manner. 
‘No, no,” the latter; 
He the way back into his 
room, and a match to light the 
Their dim rays 
fell upon the disorder his packing had 
left. ‘‘ You must 
things,” 


said ‘come in 


led 


struck 


hie re,” 
candles on his chimney. 


the look of 
he said. The fact is, 'm just 


L’m going to Rome at seven 


excuse 
FroIng away. 
o'clock.” 
‘‘Isn’t this rather sudden ?” asked the 
ininister, with less excitement than the 
fact might perhaps have been expected to 
‘*T thought you in- 
tended to pass the winter in Florence.” 
‘Yes, I did —sit down, please — but I 
find myself obliged to cut my stay short. 


create in a friend. 


( 


Won't you take off your coat ?” he asked, 
taking off his own. 

* Thank you; [ve formed the habit of 
said Mr. Waters. 
‘*And I oughtn’t to stay long, if you're 


to be off so soon.” 


keeping it on in-doors,” 


Colville gave a very uncomfortable 
laugh, ‘* Why, the fact is, 'm not off so 
very soon unless you help me.” 

Ah?” returned the old gentleman, 
with polite interest. 

‘Yes, | find myself in the absurd posi- 
tion of a man who has reckoned without 
I have made all my plans for 
going, and have had my hotel bill sent to 
me in pursuance of that idea, and now I 
discover that I not only haven't money 
enough to pay it and get to Rome, but I 
haven't much more than half enough to 
pay it. I have credit galore,” he said, 
trying to give the situation a touch of 
liveliness, ‘* but the bank is shut.” 

Mr. Waters listened to the 
with a silence concerning which Colville 
obliged to form 
‘That is unfortunate,” 
thetically, but not encouragingly. 

Colville pushed on desperately. ‘‘It 
is, unless you can help me, Mr. Waters. 
[ want you to lend me fifty dollars for as 


his host. 


statement 


was his conjectures. 


he said, S\ mipa- 


many hours.” 

Mr. Waters shook his head with a com- 
passionate smile. ‘‘I haven't fifty frances 
You are welcome to what there 
is. I'm very forgetful about money mat- 


in cash. 


ters, and haven't been to the bankers.” 

‘‘Oh, don’t excuse yourself to me, un- 
less you wish to imbitter my shame. I'm 
obliged to you for offering to share your 
destitution with me. I must try to run 
my face with the landlord,” said Colville. 

‘Oh no,” said Mr. Waters, gently. ‘‘Is 
there such haste as all that ?” 

‘*Yes; I must go at once.” 

‘‘T don’t like to have you apply to a 
said the old man, with fatherly 

‘Can't you remain over till 
[ had a little excursion to pro- 


stranger,” 
kindness. 
Monday ? 

‘*No; I can’t possibly stay; I must go 
to-night,” eried Colville. 

The minister ‘Then I really 
mustn't detain you, I suppose. Good-by.” 
He offered his hand. Colville took it, but 
could not let it go at once. ‘‘I would 
like extremely to tell you why I’m leav- 
ing Florence in such haste. But I don’t 
see what good it would do, for I don’t 
want you to persuade me to stay.” 


rose. 
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The old gentleman looked at him with 
friendly interest. 

‘*The fact is,” Colville proceeded, as if 
he had been encouraged to do so, ** [ have 
had the misfortune 
had the fault 
to Mrs. Bowen, and in such a 
that the very least I can do is to 
tuke myself off as far and as soon as I 


yes, I'm afraid I’ve 
to make myself very dis 
pleasing 
way 


conveniently can.” 

‘* Yes?” said Mr. Waters, with the cheer- 
ful note of ineredulity in his voice with 
which one is apt to respond to others’ con 
extremity. ‘‘Is it 
I've just seen Mrs. Bowen, and she 


fession of so bad as 
that ? 
told me you were going.” 

Oh,” said Colville, with a disagreeable 
sensation, ‘‘ perhaps she told you why I 
was going ?” 

‘*No,” answered Mr. Waters: 


do that.” 


‘*shedidn’t 
Colville imagined a conscious 
ness in him which perhaps did not exist. 
‘She didn’t allude to the subject farther 
than to state the fact, when I mentioned 
that I was coming to see you.” 
Colville had dropped his hand. 
was very forbearing,” he said, with bitter- 
ness that might well have been incompre- 
hensible to Mr. Waters upon any theory 
but 


‘*She 


one 

‘* Perhaps,” he suggested, ‘* you are pre 
cipitate; perhaps you have mistaken; per- 
These things 
are often the result of impulse in women. 
I have often wondered how they could 
make up their minds; I believe they cer- 
tainly ought to be allowed to change them 
at least once.” 

Colville turned very red. 
the world do you mean ? 


haps vou have been hasty. 


‘What in 
Do you imagine 
that I have been offering myself to Mrs. 
Bowen 2” 

‘*Wasn’t it that which you wished to 
which you said you would like to tell me ?” 

Colville was suddenly silent, on the 
verge of a self-derisive laugh. When he 
spoke he said, gently: ** No, it wasn't that. 
I never thought of offering myself to her. 
We have always been very good friends. 
3ut now I'm afraid we can't be friends 
any more—at least we can't be acquaint- 
ances.” 

**Oh!” exclaimed Mr. Waters. He wait- 
ed awhile as if for Colville to say more, 
but the latter remained silent, and the old 
man hand again in farewell. 
‘IT must really be going. I hope you 
won't think me intrusive in my mistaken 
conjecture ?”’ 


his 


rave 
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** OB no.” 
‘*It was what I supposed you had been 
telling me—” 
You 


bled,” said Colville, though he had to own 


‘Il understand. mustn't be trou 
to himself that it seemed superfluous to 
make this request of Mr. Waters, who was 


taking the affair with all the serenity of 


f 
i 
age concerning matters of sentiment. ‘I 


wish you were going to Rome with me,” 
he added, to disembarrass the 
parting 

* Thank 


moment of 
you But I shall not go to 


Rome for some years. Shall you come 
back on your way in the spring ¢” 

‘No; I shall 
again,” said Colville, sadly. 


“Ah. I'm 


young friend. 


not come to Florence 


sorry. Good by, my dear 
[t's been a great pleasure 
to know you.” Colville walked down to 
the door of the 
parted with 


back he met 


hotel with his y isitor, and 
him there. As he turned 
the landlord, who asked him 
if he would have the omnibus for the sta 
tion. The landlord bowed smilingly, aft 
He 
said he hoped Colville was pleased with 
his hotel, and ran to his desk in the little 
office to get 


er his kind, and rubbed his hands. 


some cards for him, so that he 
might recommend it accurately to Ameri 
can families. 

Colville the cards 
‘*The fact is,’ he said to the little bow 
ing, smiling man, ‘‘I don’t know but I 
shall be obliged to postpone my going till 
Monday.” He smited too, trying to give 
the fact a jocose effect, and added, ‘*I tind 
myself out of money, and I’ve no means of 
paying your bill till can see my bankers.” 

After all his heroic intention, this was 


looked absentlv at 


as near as he could come to asking the 
landlord to let him send the money fr 
Rome. 

The little man set his head on one side. 
‘*Oh, well, occupy the room until Mon 
day, then,” he cried, hospitably. It is 
quite at your disposition. You will not 
want the omnibus ?” 

‘No, I shall not 
said Colville, with a laugh, doubtless not 
perfectly intelligible to the landlord, who 
respectfully joined him in it. 

He did not mean to stop that night 
without writing to Mrs. Bowen, and assur 


want the omnibus,” 


ing her that though an accident had kept 
him in Florence till Monday, she need not 
But he 
could not go back to his room yet; he wan- 


dered about the town, trying to pick him- 


be afraid of seeing him again. 
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lf up from the ruin into which he had 
fallen again, and wondering witha sort of 
alien compassion what was to become of 
} 


iis aimless, empty existence. As he pass- 
] 


ed through the Piazza San Marco he had 
half a mind to pick a pebble from the gar- 
dened margin of the fountain there and 
toss it against the Rev. Mr. Waters's win- 
dow, and when he put his skull-cap out, 
to ask that optimistic agnostic what a man 
had best do with a life that had ceased to 
Sut, fe 


got rid of himself as he best could by going 


interest him 


x the time being, he 
tothe opera. They professed to give Rigo- 
letto, but it was all Mrs. Bowen and Imo- 
cene Graham to Colville. 

It was so late when he got back to his 
hotel that the outer gate was shut, and he 
had to wake up the poor little porter, as 
on that night when he returned from Ma 
dame Uccelli’s. Theporter wasagainequal 
to his duty, and contrived to light a new 
candle to show him the way to his room. 
The repetition, almost mechanical, of this 
small chicane made Colv ille smile, and 
this apparently encouraged the porter to 
ask, as if he supposed him to have been in 
society somewhere, 

‘You have amused yourself this even 
ing ? 

‘Oh, very much.” 

‘Tamglad. There isa letter for you.” 

“A letter! Where ?” 

‘IT sent it to your room. It came just 
before midnigt i 


XIII. 

Mrs. Bowen sat before the hearth in her 
salon, with her hands fallen in herlap. At 
thirty-eight the emotions engrave them- 
selves more deeply in the face than they 
do in our first youth, or than they will 
when we have really aged, and the pretty 
woman looked haggard. 

Imogene came in, wearing a long blue 
robe, flung on as if with desperate haste; 
her thick hair fell crazily out of a careless 
knot, down her back. ‘* Leouldn’t sleep,” 
she said, with quivering lips, at the sight 
of which Mrs. Bowen's involuntary smile 
hardened. ‘‘Isn't it eleven yet?” she add- 
ed, with a glance at the clock. 
years since I went to bed.” 


‘*Tt seems 


‘It's been a long day,” Mrs. Bowen ad- 
mitted. She did not ask Imogene why she 
could not sleep, perhaps because she knew 
already, and was too honest to affect ig- 
norance, 


The girl dropped into a chair opposite 


her, and began to pull her fingers through 
the long tangle of her hair, while she drew 
her breath in sighs that broke at times on 
her lips; some tears fell down her cheeks 
unheeded. ‘‘Mrs. Bowen,” she said at 
length, ‘‘I should like to know what right 
we have to drive any one from Florence? 
I should think people would call it rather a 
high-handed proceeding if it were known.” 
Mrs. Bowen met this feebleness prom pt- 

‘It isn't likely to be known. But 
we are not driving Mr. Colville away.” 

‘* He is going.” 


ly. 


‘Yes; he said he would go.” 

‘* Don't you believe he will go?” 

‘‘T believe he will do what he says.” 

‘‘He has been very kind to us all; he 
has been as good!” 

‘‘No one feels that more than I,” said 
Mrs. Bowen, with a slight tremor in her 
voice. She faltered a moment. ‘I can’t 
let you say those things to me, Imogene.” 

‘No; I[knowit’s wrong. Ididn’t know 
what I was saying. Oh, I wish I could 
tell what I ought to do! I wish I 
could make up my mind. Oh,I can't let 
I—I don't know what to 
think any more. Once it was clear, but 
now I’m not sure; no, I’m not sure.” 

‘* Not sure about what ?” 

‘I think I am the one to go away, if 
any one.” 

‘“You know you can’t go away,” said 
Mrs. Bowen, with weary patience. 


Well, I shall never 


him go—so. 


‘*No, of course not. 
see any one like him.” 
Mrs. Bowen made a start in her chair, 


as if she had no longer the power to re- 
main quiet, but only placed herself a little 
more rigidly in it. 

‘*No,” the girl went on, as if uttering a 
hopeless reverie. 
ment interesting. 
ing of us 


‘‘He made every mo- 
He was always think- 
he never thought of himself. 
He did as much for Effie as for any one; 
he tried just as hard to make himself in- 
teresting to her. He was unselfish. I 
have seen him at places being kind to the 
stupidest people. You never caught him 
choosing out the stylish orattractive ones, 
or trying to shine at anybody’s expense. 
Oh, he’s a true gentleman—I shall always 
say it. How delicate he was, never 
catching you up, or if you said a foolish 
thing, trying to turn it against you. No, 
never, never, never! Oh dear! And 
now, what can he think of me? Oh, how 
frivolous and fickle and selfish he must 
think me!” 











‘‘Tmogene!” Mrs. Bowen cried out, but 
quelled herself again. 

‘‘Yes,”’ pursued the girl, in the same 
dreary monotone. ‘* He thinks I couldn't 
appreciate him because he was old. He 
thinks that I cared for his not being hand- 
some! Perhaps—perhaps—” She began 
to catch her breath in the effort to keep back 
the sobs that were coming. ‘Oh, I can’t 
bear it! I would rather die than let him 
think it—sucha thingasthat!’ She bent 
her head aside, and cried upon the two 
hands with which she clutched the top of 
her chair. 

Mrs. Bowen sat looking at her distract- 
edly. From time to time she seemed to 
silence a word upon her lips, and in faet 
she did not speak. 

Imogene lifted her head at last, and soft- 
ly dried her eyes. Then, as she pushed 
her handkerchief back into the pocket of 
her robe, ‘‘ What sort of looking girl was 
that other one ?” 

‘“*That other one ?” 

‘“Yes; you know what I mean: the one 
who behaved so badly to him before.” 

‘Imogene!” said Mrs. Bowen, severely, 
‘this is nonsense, and I can't let you go 
on so. I might pretend not to know what 
you mean; but I won't do that; and I tell 
you that there is no sort of likeness—of 
comparison—” 

‘No, no,” wailed the girl, ‘‘there is 
none. I feel that. She had nothing to 
warn her—he hadn't suffered then ; he was 
young; he was able to bear it—you said 
it yourself, Mrs. Bowen. But now—now, 
what will he do? He could make fun of 
that, and not hate her so much, because 
she didn’t know how much harm she was 
doing. But I did; and what can he think 
of me?” 

Mrs. Bowen looked across the barrier 
between them, that kept her from taking 
Imogene into her arms, and laughing and 
kissing away her craze, with cold dislike, 
and only said, ‘*‘ You know whether you've 
really anything to accuse yourself of, Im- 
ogene. I can’t and won't consider Mr. 
Colville in the matter; I didn’t consider 
him in what I said to-day. And I tell 
you again that I will not interfere with 
you in the slightest degree beyond ap- 
pearances and the responsibility I feel to 
your mother. And it’s for you to know 
yourown mind. You areold enough. I 
will do what you say. It’s for you to be 
sure that you wish what you say.” 

‘* Yes,” said Imogene, huskily, and she 
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let an interval that was long to them both 
elapse before she said anything more. 
‘*Have I always done what you thought 
best, Mrs. Bowen 2?” 

‘* Yes; Lhave never complained of you.” 

‘*Then why can't you tell me now what 
you think best 2?” 

‘* Because there is nothing to be done. 
It is all over.” 

‘* Butif it were not, would you tell me ?” 

‘No.” 

“Why ?” 

‘Because I—couldn't.” 

“Then I take back my promise not to 
write to Mr. Colville. Iam going to ask 
him to stay.” 

‘* Have you made up your mind to that, 
Imogene ?”’ asked Mrs. Bowen, showing no 
sign of excitement, except to take a faster 
hold of her own wrists with the slim hands 
in which she had caught them. 

‘S"Yes.”’ 

‘“You know the position it places you 
In ?” 

‘What position ?” 

‘*Has he offered himself to you ?” 

“No!” The girl's face blazed. 

‘*Then, after what's passed, this is the 
same as offering yourself to him.” 

Imogene turned white. ‘‘I must write 
to him, unless you forbid me.” 

‘*Certainly I shall not forbid you.” 
Mrs. Bowen rose and went to her writing 
desk. ‘‘But if you have fully made up 
your mind to this step, and are ready for 
the consequences, whatever they are— 
She stopped, before sitting down, and look- 
ed back over her shoulder at Imogene. 

‘* Yes,” said the girl, who had also risen. 

‘Then I will write to Mr. Colville for 
you, and render the proceeding as little 
objectionable as possible.” 

Imogene made no reply. She stood 
motionless while Mrs. Bowen wrote. 

‘Is this what you wished?” asked the 
latter, offering the sheet. 


‘“DEAR MR. COLVILLE,—I have reasons 
for wishing to recall my consent to your 
going away. Will you not come and 
lunch with us to-morrow, and try to for- 
get everything that has passed during a 
few days? 

‘* Yours very sincerely, 

‘““EVALINA BOWEN.” 


‘*Yes, that will do,” gasped Imogene. 
Mrs. Bowen rang the bell for the porter, 
and stood with her back to the girl, wait- 


oe? 
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He came 
intimated 
hour This letter 
must go at once to the Hotel d’Atene,” 
Mrs. Bowen, peremptorily. 
“You shall be served,” said the porter, 
ith fortit 
As Mrs. Bowen 


d her wit 


» salon door 


him at 
delay that sufliciently 


lateness of the 


said 


vce 
turned, Imogene ran to 


h clasped hands “Oh, how 


ul how good 


Bowen shrank back “Don't 
me Imogene, please! 


her letter which Colville found 


on his table and read by the struggling 
light of his new lV 
he sat 


acquired candle. Then 


down and replied to it 


‘DEAR MRS 


mean some sort of kindness by m« 


BowEN,—I know that you 


, and |] 


hope you will not think me prompted by 


any poor resentment in declining to-mor- 


row’s lunch Lam satisfied that it is best 


and I am ashamed not to be 
But 11 die 


vnen I 


for me to go; 


cone already ilous accident 


has kept me, and came in and 


found your note IJ just going to write 


Was 
and ask your patience with my presence 
in Florence till Monday morning. 

You 


S sincerely, 


‘*'THEODORE COLVILLE.” 


He 


who had lain « 


took his note down to the porter, 
] 


lown again in his little booth, 
mut sprang up with a cheerful request to 
iM command d | 


Colville consulted him 


pon the propriety of sending the note to 
Pa 


his head laid in deprecation upon one of 


12zz20 Pinti at onee, and the porter, with 
his lifted shoulders, owned that it was per 


} 44] 
iLlie 


’ { bs } 1] 
haps the very least bit in the world 


late 
‘Send it ti 
then,” 
Mrs 


who brought her 


e first thing in the morning, 
said Colville. 

received it the se 
cotfee to 


sent it without anv word to Imogene. 


Bowen by rvant 


} 
the room, and 
came instantly back with it. She 


‘ully dressed, as if she had been up 


a 
1] 
ik 


1¢ time, and she wore a very plain, du 
.in which one of her own sex might 


1e expression of a potential self 


ist as I wish it, Mrs 


ow key of impassioned resolu 


Bowen,” she 
‘Now, my conscience is at rest. 
1 you have done this for me, Mrs. Bow- 
She stood timidly with the door in 
watching Mrs. Bowen's slight 


at 


hand, 
some sign in it, she 


smile; then, as if 


flew to the bed and kissed her, and so fled 
out of the room again. 


Colville slept late, and awoke with a 
vague sense of self-reproach, which faded 
afterward to 


comes to us from the consciousness of hay 


such poor satisfaction as 


ing made the best of a bad business: some 


A t 


pangs of softer regret mixed with this. At 
first he felt a stupid obligation to keep in 
doors, and he really did not go out till aft 
er lunch. The sunshine had looked cold 
from his window, and with the bright fire 
which he found necessary in his room, he 
in the gus that 
caught up the dust in the piazza, and blew 
it against 


fancied a_ bitterness ts 
the line of cabs on the other 
side; but when he got out into the wea 
ther he mild and the 
warm. TT] were thronged 


found the breeze 
sun streets 
with people, and at all the corners there 
were groups of cloaked and overcoated 
talkers, soaking themselves full of the sun 
shine The air throbbed. as always, with 
the sound of bells, but it was a mellower 
and opener sound than before, and looking 
at the purple bulk of one of those hills 
vhich seem to rest like clouds at the end 
of each avenue in Florence, Colville saw 
that it was clear of snow. He was going 
up through Via Cavour to find Mr. Waters 
and propose a walk, but he met him befor 
he had got half way to San Marco. 

The old man was ata momentary stand 


still looking up at the Riccardi Palace, 


and he received Colville with apparent 
forgetfulness of anything odd in his be 
on Upon the whole,” 
he said, without preliminary talk of any 
sort, as Colville turned and joined him 


in walking on, ** 


ing still in Florence. 


I don’t know any hom 
icide that more distinctly proves the futil 
ity of assassination as a political measure 
He nodded his 
head sidewise toward the palace as he shuf 
fled actively along at Colville’s elbow. 
“You might say that the moment when 
Lorenzino killed Alessandro was the most 
auspicious for a deed of that kind. The 
Medici had only recently been restored; 


than that over yonder.” 


Alessandro was the first ruler in Florence 
who had worn a title; 
brutal, and 
and 


no more reckless, 
tvrant ever lived, 
such as the Medici 
might have, to play the despot was in 
volved in the doubt of his origin; the 
heroism of the great siege ought still to 
have survived in the people who with- 
stood the forees of the whole German Em- 
pire for fifteen months. Itseemsas if the 


insolent 


his right, even 
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taking off of that single wretch should 
have ended the whole Medicean domina- 
tion: but there was not a voice raised to 
second the homicide’s appeal to the old 
love of liberty in Florence. The Medici 
party were able to impose a boy of eight 
een upon the most fiery democracy that 
ever existed, and to hunt down and de 
stroy Alessandro’s murderer at their lei 
No,” added the old man, thought 
fully, ‘‘I think that the friends of prog- 
must abandon assassination as inva 
] 


useless. 


sure 


ress 
The trouble was not that 
Alessandro was alive, but that 


riably 
Florence 
was dead. Assassination always comes 
too early or too late in any popular move- 
It may be,” said Mr. Waters, with 
a carefulness to do justice to assassination 
which made smile, ‘that the 


modern scientific spirits may be able to 


ment 
Colville 


evolve something useful from the princi 
ple, but considering the enormous abuses 
and perversions to which it is liable, lam 
very doubtful of it—very doubtful.” 

Colville laughed. “I like your way of 
bringing a fresh mind to all these ques- 
tions in history and morals, whether they 
are conventionally settled or not. Don’t 
you think the modern scientific spirit 
could evolve something useful out of the 
old classic idea of suicide ?” 

‘* Perhaps,” said Mr. Waters; ‘‘ [haven't 
yet thought it The thing 
about suicide—and this must always rank 
it below political assassination—is that its 
interest is purely personal. No man ever 
kills himself for the good of others.” 

‘That's certainly against it. We 
oughtn’t to countenance such an abom- 
inably selfish practice. But you can’t 
bring that charge against euthanasy. 
What have you to say of that ?” 

‘I have heard one of the most benev- 
olent and tender-hearted men I ever knew 
defend it in cases of hopeless suffering. 
But I don’t know that I should be pre- 
pared to take his ground. There ap- 
pears to be something so sacred about 
human life that we must respect it even 
in spite of the prayers of the sufferer 
who asks us to end his irremediable mis- 
ery.” 

** Well,” said Colville, ‘‘I suspect we 
must at least class murder with the bal- 
let as a means of good. 


over. worst 


One might say 
there was still some virtue in the primal, 
eldest curse against bloodshed.” 
‘*Oh, I don’t by any means deny those 
things,” said the old man, with the air of 
Vor. LXXI.—No. 425.—55 


) 
e 


wishing to be scrupulously just. ‘‘ Which 
way are you walking ?” 
‘* Your way, if you will let me,’ 


replied 
Colville. ‘‘I was g 


house to 


oing to your 


ask you to take a walk with me.” 
** Ah, that’s good. 
great sie; 


] 
I 


L was reading of the 
e last nicht, and I thought of 
taking a look at Michelangelo's bastions 
Let us 
youll f 

‘*T shall be ashamed to complain if Ido.” 

** And you didn't go to Rome, after all 
said Mr. Waters. 

‘No; I couldn't face the landlord with 
a petition so preposterous as mine. I told 
him that I found I had no money to pay 
his bill till I had seen my banker, and as 
he didn’t propose that 
the amount 


together, if you don’t think 


vO 
1nd it too fatiguing. 


I should send him 
Rome, I staid. 
Landlords have their limitations; they aré 


not 


back from 


imaginative, as a class 
‘Well, a day more will make no great 
difference to you, I suppose,” said the old 
man, ‘‘and a day less would have been a 
loss tome. I shall miss you.” 
indeed ? 
with a grateful stir of the heart 
very nice of you to say that.” 
‘*Oh no. [ 
willing to look at life objectively with me, 
and I have fancied some such willingness 
in you. What I chiefly miss, over here, 
is a philosophie lift in the human mind, 
but probably that is because my oppor 


**Shall you, asked Colville, 


“it's 


meet few people who are 


tunities of meeting the best minds are few, 
and my means of conversing with them 
aresmall. If I had not the whole past 
with me, I should feel lonely at times.” 

‘* And is the past such good company 
always?” 

~* Yes: The past is hu 
manity set free from circumstance, and 
history studied where it was once life is 
the past rehumanized.” 


in a sense it is. 


As if he found this rarefied air too thin 
for his lungs, Colville made some ineffect 
ual gasps at response, and the old man 
continued: ‘‘ What I mean is that I meet 
here the characters I read of, and commune 
with them before their errors were com 
mitted, before they had condemned them- 
selves to failure, while they were still wise 
andsane,and still active and vital forces.” 

‘Did they all fail? I thought some of 
the bad fellows had a pretty fair worldly 
success 2” 

‘*The blossom of decay.” 

‘*Oh! what black pessimism !” 

‘*Notatall! Men fail, but man succeeds. 
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1 dont Ki 


iow What it all means, or any 
part of it; but lL have had moods in which 
itseemed as if the whole secret of the mys 
Walk 
ing along in the full sun, in the midst of 
men, or sometimes in the solitude of 


tery were about to flash upon me. 


mid 
night, poring over a book, and thinking 
of quite other things, I have felt that I had 
almost surprised "1 

‘But never quite ?” 

**Oh, it isn’t too late yet.” 

‘*T hope you won't have your revelation 
L get Florence, or I 
shall see them burning you here like the 
great frate.” 
They had been walking down the Via 
Calzi 


lzioli from the Duomo, and now they 
came out into the Piazza della Signoria, 


before away from 


suddenly, as one always seems to do, upon 
the rise of the old palace and the leap of 
wer into the blue 


air. The history 


fall Florence is there, with memories of 
every great time in 
the 


hang 


bronze or marble, but 
supreme presence is the martyr who 
the gibbet over the 
quenchless fire in the midst. 


s forever from 
‘Ah, they had to kill him!” sighed the 
old man. 


the 


‘It has always been so with 
They 
meant mankind more good than any one 
and it must turn 
upon them and destroy them.” 

‘* How with you, then, when 
‘the 


benefactors. have always 


veneration can bear, 


will it be 
you have read us riddle of the pain 
ful earth’ ?” 

‘*That will be so simple that every one 
will willingly and gladly, and 
wonder that no one happened to think of 
it before. And perhaps the world is now 
grown old enough and docile enough to 
receive the truth without resentment.” 


accept it 


I take back my charge of pessimism,” 


said Colville. “You are an optimist of 


the de pest dye. 

They walked out of the piazza and down 
tothe Lung’ Arno, through the corridor of 
the Uffizzi, 


tines stand in marble under the arches, all 


where the illustrious Floren 


reconciled and peaceful and equal at last. 
Colville shivered a little as he passed be- 


veen the silent ranks of the statues. 
‘*T can’t stand those fellows, to-day. 


They seem to feel such a smirk satisfaction 
at having i? 


cot out of it all. 
the river, and 
nt to the parapet and looked down on 


They issued upon he 


‘I wonder,” he mused aloud, 
if it has the same Sunday look to these 


Sabbathless Italians as it has to us?” 


‘No; nature isn’t puritan,” replied the 
minister. 
‘Not at Haddam East Village ?” 

‘No: there less than here; for she’s had 
to make a harder fight for her life there.” 
‘‘Ah, then you believe in nature 
you're a friend of nature ?” asked Colville 


old 


following the lines of an oily swirl in the 
current with indolent eye. 

‘‘Only up to a certain point.” Mr. Wa 
ters seemed to be patient of any direction 
which the other might be giving the talk 
‘‘ Nature is a savage. She has good im 
pulses, but you can’t trust her altogether.” 

‘*Do you know,” said Colville, ‘‘ I don't 
think there’s very much of her left in us 
after we reach a certain point in life. She 
drives us on at a great pace fora while,and 
then some finemorning we wake upand find 
that nature has got tired of us and has left 
is to taste and conscience. And taste and 
conscience are by no means so certain of 
what they want you to do as nature was.” 

“Yes,” said the minister, 
you mean,” 


‘I see what 
He joined Colville in leaning 
on the parapet, and he looked out on the 
river his meaning there 
‘But by the time we reach that point in 
life most of us have got the direction 
which nature meant us to take, and there’s 
no longer any need of her driving us on.” 

‘* And what about the unlucky fellows 
who haven't got the direction, or haven't 
kept it ?” 

‘*They had better go back to it.” 

‘* But if nature herself seemed to change 
her mind about you ?” 


as if he saw 


‘*Ah, you mean persons of weak will. 
They are a great curse to themselves and 
to everybody else.” 

‘*T’m not so sureof that,” said Colville. 
‘‘T’ve seen cases in which a strong will 
looked very much more like the devil.” 

‘** Yes, a perverted will. But there can 
be no good without a strong will. <A 
weak will means inconstancy. It means, 
even in good, good attempted and relin- 
quished, which is always a terrible thing, 
because it is sure to betray some one who 
relied upon its accomplishment.” 

‘* And in evil? Perhaps the evil at- 
tempted and relinquished turns into good.” 

‘* Oh, never!” replied the minister, fer- 
vently. ‘‘ There is something very mys- 
terious in what wecallevil. Apparently it 
has infinitely greater force and persistence 
than I don’t know why it should 
be so. But so it appears.” 

‘** You'll have the reason of that along 
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with the rest of the secret when your rev- 
elation comes,” said Colville, with a smile. 
He lifted his eyes from the river, and 
looked up over the clustering roofs beyond 
it to the hills beyond them, flecked to the 
crest of their purple slopes with the white 
of villas and villages. As if something in 
the beauty of the wonderful prospect had 
suggested the vision of its opposite, he 
**T don’t think I shall go 


I will go 


said, dreamily: 
to Rome to-morrow, after all. 
to Des Vaches! Where did you say you 
were walking, Mr. Waters? Oh yes! 
Youtold me. I will cross the bridge with 
you. ButI couldn’tstand anything quite 
so vigorous as the associations of the siege 
I'm going to the Boboli 
Gardens, to debauch myself with a final 


this afternoon. 


sense of nerveless despotism, as it ¢ xpress- 
ed itself in marble allegory and formal 
The fact is that if I stay with you 
any longer I shall tell you something that 
i'm too old to tell and you're too old to 
hear.” The old man smiled, but offered 
no urgence or comment, and at the thither 
end of the bridge Colville said, hastily: 

Good-by. If you ever come to Des 
Vaches, look me up.” 


alleys. 


‘*Good-by,” said the minister. ‘‘ Per- 
haps we shall meet in Florence again.” 

‘No, no. Whatever happens, that 
wwanen 

They shook hands and parted. Colville 
stood a moment, watching the slight bent 
figure of the old man as he moved briskly 
up the Via de’ Bardi, turning his head 
from side to side, to look at the palaces as 
he passed, and so losing himself in the 
dim, cavernous curve of the street. As 
soon as he was out of sight, Colville had 
an impulse to hurry after him and rejoin 
him; then he felt like turning about and 
going back to his hotel. 

But he shook himself together into the 
shape of resolution, however slight and 
transient. ‘‘I must do something I in- 
tended to do,” he said, between his set 


§ y's following very characteristic letters 
from Mr. Carlyle are now published for 
the first time. They were addressed to Judge 
Beverly Tucker, of Virginia, in response to 
letters and pamplhilets received from him; and 
the second letter is the most complete, serious, 
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teeth, and pushed on up through the Via 
Guiecciardini. ‘‘I will go to the Boboli 
because I said I would.” 

As he walked along he seemed to him- 
self to be merely crumbling away in this 
impulse and that, in one abortive intent 
and another. What did it all mean? Had 
he been his whole lifé one of those weak 
wills which are a curse to themselves and 
others, and most a curse when they mean 
the best? Was that the secret of his fail- 
ure in life? But for many years he had 
seemed to succeed, to be as other men were, 
hard, practical men; he had once made a 
good newspaper, which was certainly not 
Had he given that 
up at last because he was a weak will? 
And now was he running away from 
Florence because his will was weak? He 
could look back to that squalid tragedy of 
his youth and see that a more violent, a 
more determined man could have possess- 
ed himself of the girl whom he had lost. 
And now would it not be more manly, if 
more brutal, to stay here, where a hope, 
however fleeting, however fitful, of what 
might have been, had revisited him in the 
love of this young cirl? He felt sure, if 
anything were sure, that something in 
him, in spite of their wide disparity of 
years, had captured her fancy, and now 
in his abasement he felt again the charm 


a dream of romance. 


of his own power over her. They were 
no farther apart in years than many a 
husband and wife; they would grow more 
and more together; there was youth enough 
in his heart yet; and who was pushing him 
away from her, forbidding him this trea 
sure that he had but to put out his hand 
and make his own? Some one whom 
through all his thoughts of another he was 
trying to please, but whom he had made 
finally and inexorably his enemy. Better 
stay, then, something said to him; and 
when he answered, ‘‘I will,” something 
else reminded him that this also was not 
willing but unwilling. 


and restrained expression of Carlyle’s view of 
American slavery that we have seen. As the 
gentleman to whom the Magazine is indebted 
for these valuable papers truly remarks, “ the 
issue is a dead one—dead before my day, 
thank God!” But Carlyle’s estimate of the 
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Now in America there was a vast 
lavery coeval with the civilized s 
try. It was vitally intertwined 
, and pol itical life 
The subject race were hb: 
and absolutely inferior 
in America. Events beyond it 
ity had imposed duties upon thi 
race which it could not f 
Slavery, as it wi not, 
tory but 
; presente 
The cry 
ht to be at once a 
timentality, not 
i of the most 
lifficult of human prol 
concerned must repel external 
and solve the problem for its 
anely, justly, and always in the light 
supreme principle of subordination, oly 
, renunciation, authority. 
This was Carlyle’s point of view, 
he writes solemnly, temperately, 
iously, although positively, to a Virgil 
gentleman who had invited an expression of 
his opinion. He suggests no measure, ni y 
ly,except that he hints vaguely : ; 
h reveals at is prac tical ig 
slavery a y was. There is T 
of the old * Qui sneer in the letter, but 
neither is there any sign or word of sympatl 
with the slave. Indeed, Carlyle’s impatience 
with Humanitarianism seemed often to mak« 
him forgetful of humanity. His admiration 
of human brutes Eke the older Frederick ot 
russia, and his Iris 1 policy of submerging 
e island, the fervor of his praise oa all mani 
stations of brute force, and his peal ing scorn 
ter philanthropy,” undoubtedly 
alienated from him the sympathy of many of 
the most practically humane and beneficent 
m on of his 7 
Easy Chair need 
ly it differs from the of Carlyle. TH 
seemed never to perceive that the agitations 
for liberty dad independ which wer 
shaking Europe, and seemed to hii to threat- 
anarchy, were not wanton insurrections. 
insisted justly that justice could not b 
done among men without supreme authority 
and due obedience. But in his a 
forgot what he has himself shown more won 
derfully than any man, that the French Rev 
olution itself, with all its cruel inhumanity, 
was a blind and brutal effort for life of those 
whom the injustice of authority had blinded 
and brutalized. Carlyle laid his powerful and 
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picturesque emphasis upon the wrong side 
He preached veheme ently that authority should 
be upheld, when he should have insisted that 
justice must be done. 
rhere are other problems now in this coun- 
try, and that which Carlyle here treat 
sad before my day, thank God.” But our 
star in the endeavor to al with 
them successfully must be the clear percep- 
authority can be uphel y by do- 
ing justice. Ther — rioters 
must be summarily suppresse d, humanity 
and jus demand that ane "shall be no 
shooting over the head. But justice and hu- 
manity and true statesmanship demand that 
when the riot is suppressed the real re: 
of insurrection shall be ascertained 
cause re moved, 


is 
ae ad 
euiding 
tion that 
Is 


no «i 


tice 


isons 


and the 


“ CHELSEA, Lonpon, 25 Octol 
The New York Booksellers have duly 
forwarded to me, a few days ago, your volume 
of Lectures ; tor which I beg to return you many 
thanks. The candid, ardent, and manful spir- 
it which shines everywhere thro’ these Dis- 
courses renders the Gift wel ome in itself, and 
’ken of your kind feelings towards me 
still more 

‘[ have 


at its books, me 


». 1846 


“SIR, 


as a t 
so. 
always said of America, in looking 
liora latent ; the best meaning 
of America has not yet come to eords (or even 
to thought\)— it is but still struggling to come! 
And surely, if it tree, as sometimes 
prophesies, that huge changes lie not far ahead 
in your Republic as elsewhere, whosoever has 
in | heart a clear word for utter- 
ance, ought to do his best to utter it. 

‘With many thanks and good wishes, 

“Yours very sincerely, 
“T CARLYLE 
‘To Professor TucKER, ete 4 te.” 


be one 


. ° 
loneine 


“CHeLseA, L 21 October, 1850. 

‘DEAR Your letter and Pamphilets 
have duly reached me; for which accept my 
acknowledgments. The style both of what 
you write and of what you have spoken invites 
a considerate perusal; and such accordingly 
you have had from me. If it were in my 
power to forward, in the way you mention, 
what I find to be right and essentially just in 
your endeavours, surely I should not neglect 
it. But that, I must add, is little likely, in the 
present state of our affairs, as of yours! Our 
‘New Downing rir *as the present omens 
indicate, is still at a great distance. 

** Meanwhile, peg as we are in regard to 
all details, I think you rather exaggerate to 
yourself our ignorance as to your essential 
position in that big controversy. I find it a 
settled conviction among rational English- 
men, which they frequently express in a care- 
less way, that the Southern States must ulti- 
mately feel driven to separate themselves from 
the Northern; in which result there is not felt 
here to be anything treasonous or otherwise 
horrible; our grand short-coming is that we 
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tom of my paper, and must end 
only, the Negro Question will be 
1 God Almighty’s law about 
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Americans, actor in 
at , when a man takes 
: eminent part in political affairs, he was en- 
ope 1, like Adams and Jefferson and Wash 


mand Lincoln, 


events, and especially 


clouds and darkness 
idy, however, that 
iy. The pathetic dignity 

: n, patient and gentle in 

treme suffering, he awaited the end, yet felt 
spoke so wisely and generously of those 
countrymen whom he had opposed in 
invests the end with a kind of patriotic 
tity, and the soldier sword had 
ntained the Union, and whose magnanim- 


whose 


ha | s ftened the aspt rity of bathed seces- 
lied, as it were, with uplifted hands, 

. reunited people. 
en often thought and said that it 
that he should 
President, and that he was great 
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Yet in all important affairs his cool judgment 
and good sense greatly availed. He was not 
a cultivated man in the ordinary sense, as 
Washington was not, and his range of sympa 
thies was not large. He was doubtless suscep 
tible, also, in some instances, to strong preju 

But in all situations, upon the field as 
in the cabinet, his supreme self. posse ssion, hi 


aices, 


simplicity and rectitude, never failed him ; and 
when a victorious general at the head of an 
enormous army,or the chief of a great and 
dominant political party, and clothed with th 

highest official authority, liberty and law and 
the established order were as absolutely secure 
in his keeping as they were with Washington 

In his eulogy upon Mr. Seward before thx 
Legislature of New York, Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams 
the Presidency a man comparatively new to 
such duties, like Lincoln, rather than a trained 
and able and experienced public man like Mr 
Seward. In point of fact, however (and cer 
tainly with no depreciation of the high quali 
ties of Mr. Seward), no man regrets that the 
choice fell upon Mr. Lincoln. Whatever the 
reason of his selection — whether it were 
chance or intrigue or the happy instinct which 
so often makes the many wiser than the few 
there is no doubt that it was what is called a 
Providential act, and no man can to-day point 
out any other man then living in the United 
States who was so singularly fitted for that 
tremendous trust at that time as Abraham 
Lincoln. 

General Grant was less trained in politics 
and public affairs than Mr, Lincoln. But ina 
popular government the military chief of a 
war which has saved the state is a populat 
hero whom the people can not be withheld 
from honoring. And when to this inevitabil 
ity in the case ofany such general there are add- 
ed a magnanimity, a simplicity, and a freedom 
from personal ambition even greater than thi 
military genius, and when the long 
turbance has been exasperated by mingled 
ambition, recklessness, and folly in the actual 
Executive, the selection is no less fortunate for 
the country, even if with many details of ad- 
ministration there must be just dissatisfaction, 
and even when certain tendencies of adminis- 
tration must be deplored. The great consid- 
eration at such a time is that the President 
himself is the earnest of an immutable pur- 
pose, a fact which, under such circumstances, 
clears the political atmosphere and pfoduces 
a pacification which is indispensable. 

It will be one of the chief distinctions of 
the Presidency of General Grant that it en- 
couraged the first serious effort for the eman 
cipation of the civil service. It was fitting 
and fortunate that the military leader in th: 
war which freed the slaves, when called to the 
highest civil position, should take the first 
steps to free the civil service from its servile 
thralldom to party politics. When that great 
work shall be accomplished, the name of 
Thomas Allen Jenckes, of Rhode Island, who 


spe iks of the danger of s« lecting for 


g civil dis 
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becan the first serious agitation for the reform 
with an ability and courage which made the 
task of the later laborers comparatively easy, 
will be honored as among the most sagacious 
of American statesmen. Like Romilly, who 
humanized the penal code of England, and 
Clarkson, who abolished the British slave- 
trade, Mr. Jenckes will be remembered as the 
father of civil service reform in the United 
states. 

immediately after the war he introduced his 
bill into the House of Representatives. There 
was little knowledge of the subject or interest 
in it. There had been no popular agitation. 
But Mr. Jenckes meant to begin the agitation, 
and he did begin it then and there. Undis- 
mayed by neglect or scorn or opposition of 
any kind, he opened correspondence with the 
English reformers, and renewed his efforts so 
lone as he remained in Congress. His last act 
as a Representative was to draw the amend- 
ment to the appropriation bill of 1871, which, 
thanks to the friendly skill of Mr. Dawes, the 
chairman of the committee, and of Mr, Arm- 
strong, of Pennsylvania, was adopted at the 
last moment, not from any Congressional in- 
terest or desire, but merely to save the whole 
bill. This was the amendment which author- 
ized the appointment of what was known, al- 
though it was not so designated by the law, as 
the first Civil Service Commission, and it was 
drawn by Mr. Jenckes after consultation with 
General Grant, to whose military experience 
and natural good sense the general reasons of 
the reform, as Mr. Jenckes stated them, were 
at once apparent and conclusive. 

The movement began, therefore, with the 
distinct and hearty approval of General Grant. 
But he saw and said that, although in its 
nature an executive reform, the relations of 
the Executive and the Legislature were such 
that their co-operation was indispensable to 
its general application and success, After a 
year or two it was evident that Congress was 
hostile, and in his message of 1876 General 
Grant said: “If Congress adjourns without 
positive legislation on civil service reform, I 
will regard such action as a disapproval of the 
system, and will abandon it.” There was no 
legislation, and the reform was suspended. 
sut it was not abandoned by the country. 
The General at that time undoubtedly ap- 
proved the principle of the reform, but he 
probably supposed its enforcement to be pre- 
mature until public support was more assured, 

The Easy Chair may be pardoned the nar- 
ration of a personal anecdote connected with 
the subject, known only to General Grant and 
itself, which the General is not likely ever to 
have told. It is a little incident which illus- 
trates in the pleasantest way a certain senti- 
ment in General Grant which in so plain, 
sturdy, and positive a man might not be sus- 
pected. The Easy Chair had been interested 
in the preparation of the rules and of the first 
report upon reform after the passage of the 
Jenckes amendment, and on the morning that 
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the President was to send them to Congress he 
had asked the Easy Chair to come to the White 
House and hear the message which was to ac- 
company the report. When the Easy Chair 
arrived, the President said that the m« Ssav¢ 
was copying, and presently the original, in his 
own writing, interlined and corrected, and the 
fair copy to be sent to the Capitol, were both 
laid before him. General Grant read the mes 
sage aloud, the listener sitting at the table by 
his side. When he had read it, with the shy 
air of a bashful girl he pushed the autograph 
draught over the table toward the Easy Chair, 
and said, quickly: “ There: it isn’t worth any- 
thing, but perhaps you would like to keep it,” 
and began immediately to speak of something 
else. 


EvERY public occasion which admits no 
political or partisan or sectarian fe ling is 
most satisfactory. Party spirit is so unreason 
able, the divisions and bitterness wrought by 
it are so humiliating, that the spectacle of an 
intelligent and generous man or community 
entirely possessed by it is very painful. They 
said, He hath a devil, A pleasant and peace 
ful community shall‘be rent asunder, and 
friends and neighbors distrust and reproach 
each other, because they do not agree upon 
the fitness of a man for a public trust. The 
neighborhood is arrayed in two bands, one 
against the other. Each denounces the other 
as an enemy of order, humanity, and liberty. 
Each alleges against tlie other the meanest 
motives. Character is whistled down the 
wind, and good men seem really to believe, 
and with profound wonder and sorrow, that 
John or Joe—according to the point of view 
has suddenly forsworn his principles, changed 
his nature, and become a knave. 

It is the most ludicrous and the most lam- 
entable infatuation. The friends of the Butf 
are cocksure that everybody who has eyes 
can see that Buff is the correct color. The 
friends of the Blue are absolutely certain that 
all else is darkness. ‘ That false and scurril- 
ous print, the Independent,” shout the party of 
the Blue. “That vile and slanderous calum- 
niator, the Gazette,” roar in retort the party of 
the Buff. All Eatanswill bubbles and gurgles 
and seethes. The scene is like the account 
which Mr. McMaster gives of the early camp- 
meetings in the West. There is an ungovern- 
able frenzy. There are convulsions, shrieks, 
foamings at the mouth; then the fury abates, 
and everybody goes quietly to tea. 

But a public occasion which is free from 
any trace of this demoniac possession is most 
satisfactory and universally agreeable; and 
such was the ceremony of what the Rochester 
Post-Express well called the emancipation of 
Niagara. That emancipation is the triumph 
of pure public spirit. It was the suggestion 
of a generous and wise sentiment, and the 
popular response was an assurance of the gen- 
eral if unconscious perception that greatness 
in a community is not symbolized by the size 
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of its factories or the figures that 
transactions of trade so much loftiness 

f thought and grandeur of character. The 
cess of the project of divesting Ni 
ra of unsightly obstructions and restoring 


denote its 


as by 
peedyv sue 


ested magnificence, showed the pop- 
iousness that states, like men, do not 
ve by bread alone 

The Post-Express says that a Senator of the 
sed in 1816 that 
land immediatels 


ance 


ns¢ 


the State should 
around the Falls, 
an inst of that sagacious forecast 

so often precedes great movements, but 

in advance of the general awakening of 

that it is like the crowing of chanti- 

it midnight—a premature announcement 

1868 Mr. Frederick Law 

ming to Niagara after a long in 

was surprised and shocked by the dis- 
rement of the banks. In the following 
year he was there again, with Mr. Calvert Vaux, 
Mr. Dorsheimer, and Mr. Richardson the archi- 
tect, and as they walked about, Mr. Olmsted 
poi ted out to them the danger of the practical 
obliteration of the Falls’as a natural spect 

Mr. Dorsheimer asked a few Buffalo friends 
to meet at his room at the Cataract House for 
conterence, and the next day the party drove 
to Lewiston, examining the banks to see if a 
public road could not be so laid out as to se- 
cure permanently for the public such views of 
the falls and the river as the land as yet un- 
occupied could furnish. A few days later the 
gentlemen with others met at the Buf- 
fa further. The time, 
however, did not seem to be propitious for 
the ente rprise, nor did any year seem to be 
mor ble until 1878, although consider- 
ation of the subject was renewed every year. 

In 1878 Mr. Church, the artist, talked with 
Lord Dufferin, and the conversation led Lord 
Dufferin to propose to Governor Robinson, of 
New an international park at Niagara, 
and Governor Robinson proposed it in his 
message to the Legislature in 1879. Lieuten- 
ant-Goyernor Dorsheimer doubted the practi- 
cabi of international action, and, as no ac- 
tion had been taken, Mr. Olmsted on the last 
day of the session submitted to Mr. Dorsheimer 

draught of a joint resolution asking the 

‘ommission upon the State Survey to consider 
he question. The resolution was passed. In 
with the resolution the Commis- 
sioners instructed Mr. James T. Gardner, the 
director, to make the necessary survey, and as- 
sociated with him Mr. Olmsted. 

Governor Robinson’s favor toward the pro- 
ject was the more remarkable because he held 
very strongly that view of the limited func- 
tion of government which forbids all taxation 
except for the necessary expenses of govern- 
ment, strictly construed. The new Capitol, 
for instance, was an abomination in the eyes 
of that sturdy Chief Magistrate, and on the 
evening of the formal opening of the Capitol, 
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although in obedience to official comity he 
did not refuse to appear, yet he passed hur- 
riedly through, sweeping along with him his 
brilliant staff, who would fain have linger- 
ed,and with the air of a man who washed 
his hands of the wanton extravagance of the 
whole matter. Mr. Gardner, director of the 
State Survey, was equally urgent with Mr. 
Olmsted. They made conclusive representa 
tions to the Legislature, and a private meeting 
of citizens interested in the project was held 
at the house of Mr. Howard Potter in New 
York, at which Mr, Olmsted unfolded the sub- 
ject. This resulted in the formation of the 
Niagara Falls Association, after two bills de- 
signed to carry out the recommendation of the 
State Survey had been lost. 

Mr. Howard Potter was elected president 
of the association, and aided its work with 
characteristic generosity. The Reverend J. B. 
Harrison was made corresponding secretary, 
and he devoted himself with untiring zeal and 
efficiency and success to arousing public opin- 
ion; and in January, 1888, the bill introduced 
by Mr. Jacob F. Miller, and earnestly and elo- 
quently advocated before legislative commit- 
tees by Mr. Dorsheimer, Assistant Bishop Pot- 
ter, Senator Robb, and others, was passed, and 
Governor Cleveland immediately appointed a 
singularly admirable commission to report 
upon the extent of the grounds which it was 
desirable to take, and upon a just compensa- 
tion. Their work was most thoroughly and 
wisely done, and a bill drawn in accordance 
with their suggestions and appropriating the 
necessary sum was passed in March, 1885, and 
after some apprehension of a veto from Gov- 
ernor Hill, which blow, it is understood, was 
averted by the representations of President 
Cleveland and of Mr. Tilden, the bill became 
law. and Niagara Falls and the immediately 
adjacent shore became a possession of the 
state. 

The 15th of July was the day appointed for 
the ceremony of taking possession, and “ no- 
thing occurred to mar the festivity.” There 
was a distinguished company of guests and a 
great concourse of people. Mr. Erastus Brooks 
presided ; Bishop Coxe, of Western New York, 
conducted religious services; Mr. Brooks, Mr. 
Dorsheimer, president of the commission, and 
Governor Hill spoke,amid great applause; and 
Mr. James C. Carter, of New York, delivered 
the oration—a glowing, eloquent, and exceed- 
ingly appropriate discourse, which worthily 
expressed the high sentiment of the occasion. 
It was the crowning felicity of that triumph 
of public spirit, the emancipation of Niagara. 

It remains only, as Mr. Carter said in clos- 
ing, that** the great and friendly nation which 
occupies the opposite bank” shall discharge 
her duty and possess the other shore. ‘“ And 
what better pledge of everlasting amity could 
be given than a mutual and peaceful guardi- 
anship over these beautiful banks?” 





Chitar’s Literary Rerard. 


T is no exaggeration to say that there is 
not another public man now living in this 
country the publication of whose writings and 
speeches would excite as general and great in- 
terest in America at this moment as the publi- 
eation of the writings and speeches of Samuel 
J. Tilden. There are many reasons for this, 
among which we do not reekon the one as- 
signed by Mr. Bigelow as the motive for gather- 
ing together the political writings of Mr. Tilden 
in the two stately volumes of The Writings and 
s of Samuel J. Tilden, which he has edit- 
ed, namely, “that they embody the political 
opinions and public teachings of one of the 
most profound and sagacious of modern states- 
menupon the most important problems of Amer- 
ican politics.” In the opinion ofa moiety of the 
people of our country whose political convic- 
tions are antipodal to those of Mr.Tilden, and in 
the judgment also of a very large proportion of 
those who, like the writer of this notice, are in 
full political accord with him, he is not a great 
and original statesman in the full scope and 
meaning of the term. Few at this day will 
doubt his patriotism, and all will concede his ex- 
perience, his tact and astuteness, his subtlety as 
a thinker, his dexterity as a reasoner, and the 
substantial service he rendered to his city and 
State by his tenacious pursuit of official dis- 
honesty and corruption till they were over- 
whelmed with justly retributive punishment. 
But the qualities of his mind as displayed in 
these rather than con- 
structive, acute rather than profound. He 
lacks the originative power ofthe earlier states- 
men of the republic, and the comprehensive 
grasp and commanding force of our foremost 
statesmen of later days. 


Speeche 


volumes are forensic 


But if he has shown 
little genius for creating or building, he has 
exhibited infinite talent for conserving and 
preserving intact the proportions and integ- 
tity of an edifice planned and put together by 
men of mightier mould than himself. He sees 
effects and consequences more clearly than 
causes ; understands better how to keep things 
in safe and salutary motion than to devise 
principles of action whieh shall be permanent 
as well as beneficent; is feeble in initiation, 
but is rich in experience and wise in the ap- 
plication of its lessons. Therefore, while he 
criticises with singular penetration, and de- 
duces wisely and with remarkable logical con- 
sistency, in his long career he has contributed 
surprisingly little to anything that is vital to 
our institutions, or that carries the force of an 
enduring fundamental principle. 

Although Mr. Tilden had done the State 
some ~good and honorable service, 
let it be gratefully said—and had exhibited 
couspicuous political ability, especially in the 


service 


1 The Writings and Speeches of Samuel J. Tilden. 
ited by Jonn BiGEetow. 
and 601. 
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In Two Volumes, 8vo, pp. 606 
New York: Harper and Brothers 


narrower sphere of party organization and 
management, before the impeachment of 
Tweed and his own subsequent election as 
Governor of State of New 
susceptible of a 


the York, it is 
that if he 
had then ended his career, the publication ot 


scarcely doubt 


his writings and speeches would have « 
only a feeble interest. 


xcited 
His valuable services 
in bringing about the destruction of Tweed 
and his gang and all their works, and his ad- 
mirable administration as the reform Governor 
of the State of New York, invested him with a 
national reputation, led to his nomination for 
the Presidency, and, in the opinion of millions 
of his countrymen, to his election to that high 
station, from which he was excluded by means 
that no casuistry can redeem from the imputa- 
tion of dishonor. 
eitizen, as 


These eminent services as a 
Governor, as a candidate fo e 
Presidency, and, in the minds of many, as a Pre- 
sident-elect unjustly deprived of his place, all 
contribute to invest Mr. Tilden 


and his writ- 


ings with peculiar and very lively interest. 
And although much has been introduced into 
Mr. Bigelow’s two volumes which has little in- 
trinsic importance, still there is enough to be 
found in them touching some of the graver po- 


litical questions and issues that have arisen 
during the last fifty-two years to justify their 
publication and to richly reward their studi- 
ous perusal, 

PERHAPS no faet in the history of the chol- 
era is more clearly established than that it 
moves in a generally westerly direction, on 
the track of lines of travel and intercommuni- 
cation, at the ordinary rate of speed at which 
men travel. Before the days of rapid travel 
by steam its movements from point to point 
were slower than they have since become, and 
wherever it has prevailed if has manifested 
itself almost coincidently in point of time with 
the days and hours usually consuined in tray- 
elling from the points infected to its new fields 
of activity, moving from one country or town 
to another more or less rapidly as the means 
of communication between them are rapid or 
the reverse. It is asserted by the careful and 
accurate observer to whose treatise on cholera 
we shall presently advert that in no instance, 
either before or since the era of rapid travel- 
ling, has its diffusion had any relation to aerial 
causes, such as the direction or the velocity 
of the wind, or has its rate of progress ex- 
ceeded that of man on land or water, nor has 
it ever taken a direction different from that 
of commercial or military movements. On land 
it has usually crept from place to place, and if 
sometimes it has seemed to leap across wide 
spaces, und even seas and oceans, it has never 
invaded any sea-port or inland town without 
having been brought thither from a point al- 
ready affected with the disease. In view of 
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merely for the production of improved liter 

ary effects, or for the display of the subtleties 
and refinements of scholarship; but each on 

that has been made has been in response to 
some substantial reason, resting either upon 
the mistaken conception of the original or its 
defective interpretation by the translators of 
the Authorized and the Prayer-Book versions, 
or upon the inadequacy or fallaciousness of the 
meanings attached by them to the thought of 
the inspired singer. Dr. De Witt’s changes 
are invariably in the direction of greater pre 
cision and clearness, while at the same time 
greater elevation of thought and expression 
is attained, and the poetic effect is heighten 
ed. Many passages that were dear to us be- 
cause of our life-long familiarity with them, 
or that were venerated because of their asso- 
ciations as a part of the Inspired Volume, but 
which nevertheless had always been inseruta- 
ble or unmeaning, are invested with a fullness 
and richness of spiritual meaning in Dr. De 
Witt’s version, and reveal a majesty and bean- 
ty of thought which we look for in vain in the 
older versions. Considered from the literary 
stand-point, Dr. De Witt’s work deserves high 
praise. Its style is elegant without being ef- 
feminate or mincing, lofty without lapsing into 
turgidity, and scholarly without any tincture 
of pedantry. As a commentary upon and ex 

position of the Authorized Version, it is inval- 
uable for the light which it throws on dark or 
ambiguous or disputed passages, and for the 
clearness with which it reconciles their points 
of difference and brings out their full and gen- 
uine meaning. The version is such a one as 
might be hoped for from a ripe scholar who 
brought great learning and a profound rever 
ence for the Sacred Text, conjoined with a sen- 
sitive ear and a cultivated poetical taste, to 
bear upon his delicate and difficult task. 


Mr. CARLETON has written a series of City 
Ballads* in which he has attempted, with very 
pleasant effects, to reproduce the impressions 
made by city scenes, characters, and aspects 
of life upon the imagination of persons who 
have passed their lives in the quiet country, 
“far from the madding crowd.” One of these 
is ayoung college student, who now for the first 
time visits the city and realizes his dreams of 
its wealth and magnitude, its bustle and ac- 
tivity,and his longings to participate in its 
struggles, conflicts, and ambitions; and the 
other, an old farmer grown suddenly rich 
through the discovery of petroleum upon his 
barren and hard-worked acres, with little 
learning, but having a clear head, a warm 
heart, an observing eye, a sound and independ- 
ent judgment, and a habit of moralizing upon 
everything he sees, which habit he brings to 
the city and applies to the novel sights and 

4 City Ballads. By Wu... Car.eron, author of ‘* Farm 


Ballads,” etc. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 180. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 
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This device en- 

the author to invest his pictures of the 
varied phases of city life—comic or pathetic, 
familiar, commonplace, and tragic—with an 
atmosphere in which airs from town and coun- 
trv and are blended, and 
through whose medium his sketches glow with 


» encounters there. 


meet agreeably 


a freshness of coloring and suggest contrasts 


and comparisons that town-bred folk, 


] 


sisted 1 


unas- 
rural keen-sightedness, would never 
dreamed of. All the poems in the vol- 
are of the simple, natural, and familiar 
kind which appeal to the heart and the con- 
nee rather than to the passions and the 
not be inferred, how- 
ever, that they are altogether unemotional or 


have 


ume 


imagination. It must 
unimaginative, for notwithstanding the sim- 
plicity commingled with practical wrsdom and 
native good sense which are their distinguish- 

¢ features, they also abound in 
which sparkle with fancy and imagination, and 
in which the chords of deep and even passion- 
ate feeling are touched very subtly, though 
with apparent unconsciousness. In nearly all 
these poems there is observable that union of 
the matter-of-fact and the ideal, of lightness and 
earnestness, of humor and pathos, of plainness 
and familiarity of phraseology combined with 
delicacy and penetrating shrewdness of per- 
ception, which impart the charm of variety 
and unexpectedness to the best ballads that 
have been written, and insure for them an en- 
during popularity in the hearts of 


passages 


the masses. 


SoME years ago the “Eastern Isles” were 
made very familiar to intelligent English and 
American readers by Mr. Alfred Russel Wal- 
lace’s fascinating work on the Malay Archipel- 
ago, and his narrative of eight years of travel 
and exploration in those sunny islands, from 
1854 to 1862, remains to this day among the 
pleasantest recollections of lovers of books of 
travel, and is, still regarded by scientific schol- 
as a standard authority on all that relates 
to the fauna and flora of the Malayan group. 
Eminently worthy of a place alongside Mr. 
Wallace’s valuable volume, both as a spirited 
record of travel and an elaborate scientific 
study of the animated forms of that region, 
and also of its physical phenomena and char- 
acteristics, is a work by Mr. Henry O. Forbes, 
entitled A Naturalist’s Wanderings in the East- 
ern Archipelago,’ in which that gentleman de- 
scribes his travels and explorations from 1878 
to 1883 in the Cocos-Keeling Islands, in Java 
and Sumatra, in the Moluecas and the Timor- 
Jaut Islands, and in the islands of Buru and 
Timor. Although Mr. Forbes’s observations 
extended over many of the islands that had 
been visited by Mr. Wallace, they also embrace 


ars 


5 A Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Eastern Archipela- 
go. A Narrative of Travel and Exploration from 1878 
to 1883. By Henry O. Forpss, F.R.G.S., Member of 
the Scottish Geographical Society, etc. With numer- 
ous Illustrations and Maps. 8vo, pp. 536. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 
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and their scientific conclusions, though : 
uniformly in aecord, are the result of enti 
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book is peculiarly valuable for the reason that 
it brings down the record of the natural his 
tory of the Eastern Islands to a much 
date than it is brought in Mr. Wallace’s b 
and although 
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moment 
have occurred in the mean time in indigs 


no changes of 
forms, there have been material chang: 
number and conditions of the people, and h 


, 
I 
ly important ones in the size, shape, and state 


of the islands, some of which latter have been 
either submerged or literally transformed in 
the interval by the agency of earthquakes, 
volcanic eruptions, and other natural pher 
ena, 


1omM- 
Mr. Forbes’s itinerary is very agreeable 
An 
conscientious observer, he scaus man and 


ture and the inferior creations very cl] 


and instructive reading. intelligent 


and describes them simply but vividly. 
accounts of the birds, tishes, and insects 

of the floral, vegetable, and arboreal world of 
the region are exceedingly minute, and his 
sketches of the people and all that relates to 
them are graphic and animated. His volume 
is opulent of information respecting all those 
forms of life in which naturalists and zoolo 
gists are interested, and it also contains a large 
amount of novel and original matter t] will 
be eagerly scanned by geologists and ethnolo- 
gists. 

THERE is a deplorable falling off in the qual- 
ity of Charles Egbert Cradock’s (Miss Murtree) 
Down the Ravine,’ as compared with that prom 
ising young writer’s former productions, Jn the 
Tennessee Where the Battle was 
Fought. We have, indeed, glimpses in it of 
the descriptive power and of the faculty for 
the portraiture and delineation of character 
which made her other works so attractive, but 
these glimpses are few and far between, and 
give us a faint idea only of what she is ca- 
pable. 
and unequal, the motives of its actors are 
trivial, and the actors themselves insignificant, 


Mountains and 


The story is thin, its style slipshod 


and its dénouement is paltry and disappointing. 
Most heartily appreciating the abilities this 
writer has displayed, and looking contidently 
forward to their worthy exhibition in the fu- 
ture, we earnestly advise her to make haste 
more slowly. 
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Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, and Co 
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President Cleveland, August 10, issued a 
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Che British Parliament, August 12, passed a 
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motion of thanks to the army and navy 
their services in Egypt and the Soudan. 
The King of Dahomey, May 10, made a raid 
on the villages under French protection near 
Porto Novo, and 


for 


captured a thousand men and 
women, to be sacrificed at the cannibalistic 
feasts. 

DISASTERS. 
July 4 Eleven drowned by he 
sinking of the Liverpool and London steame1 
Cheerful in collision with the /ecla. 

July 24.—Terrilie storm at Torre Cajetani, 
Italy. Thirteen persons killed and many in- 
jured by lightning. 

July 25. 


persons 


Forty-five persons killed and many 
wounded by the collapse of a row of buildings 
In Cologne. 

fugust 3.—Dispatches from Tashkend, Asi 
atic Russia, of a great earthquake in that re- 
gion. Fifty-four persons were killed and six- 
ty-four injured. 

August 6.--News of the loss in the arctic re- 
gions of the bark Napoleon, of New Bedford, 
and the loss of twenty-two lives. 

Auqust 8.—Eight guests burned to death in 
the Montezuma Hotel, Las Vegas Hot Springs, 
New Mexico. 

August 11.—Twelve men suffocated in a coal 
mine at Shickshinny, near Wilkesbarre. 

OBITUARY. 

July 12.—In Manchester, Vermont, Rev. Dr. 
S. I. Prime, senior editor of the New York Ob- 
server, in his seventy-third year. 

July 22. 
the Mahdi. 

July 23. 


News of the death by small-pox of 


In the Drexel cottage, at Mount 
McGregor, New York, at 8.08 a.m., General and 
ex-President U.S. Grant, aged sixty-three years. 

July 28.—At Ramsgate, England, Sir Moses 
Montefiore, the Hebrew philanthropist, in his 
one hundred and first vear. 

August 9.—At Spring Lake, Pennsylvania, 
Moro Phillips, the Philadelphia millionaire, 
aged seventy-five years, 

August 10.—In Kelsey, California, James W. 
Marshall, the original discoverer of gold in 
that State, aged seventy-three years. 

August 11.—In London, Richard Monckton 
Milnes, Lord Houghton, the poet and eritie, 
aged seventy-six years. 

August 12.—In San Francisco, Mrs. Helen 
Hunt Jackson (‘ H.H.’’), authoress, in her fifty- 
fifth year.—In New York, William A. Pond, 
music publisher, in his sixty-first year. 

August 14.—In London, Lord Ernest Vane 
Tempest, aged forty-nine years. 

August 18.—In Montreal, Sir Francis Hincks, 
in his seventy-eighth year.—In Albany, New 
York, Deputy State Treasurer E. K. Apgar, aged 
forty-three years.—At Dixville Notch, New 
Hampshire, ex-Governor Julius Converse, aged 
eighty-six years. 





Cditar’s 


THAT have you caught? The season is 
W almost over, at least the season of row- 
ing,and drawing nets, and watching set lines, 
along the rocks of the Atlantic coast. This 
question is not ours, and it is not one that the 
Drawer approves, but it is one that was asked 
often by the parties most interested at a great 
watering-place during the piscatorial season. 
The question, in fact, is a brutal way of put- 

¢ an inquiry into the most agreeable expe- 
ces and facts in life. Every body loves the 
llad and the picture of the young fisher 
iiden standing on the cliff at sunset, and, 
vith hand shading her loy ly eyes, peering 
the gray ocean waste for the bark of he1 
What if this lover is in a Norfolk jacket 
long stockings, and is not expected by a 
at 
ibus from the railway station? And what 


all, or on the sad sea wave, but in an 
he is not a lover at all in esse, but only the 
ssibility of one, who may any moment come 
ut of the unknown, bearing with him youth 
and money, and a dog-ecart and four-in-hand, 
and tennis agility, and all the sweet invita- 
s of companionship and congenial tastes 
and orange flowers? Is it any the less a real 
and pathetic picture that the young maiden 
is on the hotel veranda, and shades her pretty 
eyes to see him alight from an omnibus, or be- 
cause the mother, sitting behind her dangh- 
ter, with the eyes of experience, says, ‘ Not 
there, my child, not there’? Does it detract 
at all from the sad poetry of this nineteenth 
century for the young man in the Norfolk jack- 
et to know that he has scarcely “ registered” 
before his every possession and capacity has 
been canvassed, and then weighed in the fin- 
est social balances, and that not all the white 
flannel suits or the striped caps in the world, 
or the most fascinating manner and w itty con- 
versation, can make those balances tip one 
hair? But there is no poet yet to sing the 
summer ordeal of the yonng man, and, truth 
to say, there is not much that is poetical in his 
modern behavior. He is ordinarily too con- 
ceited, for one thing. Writers of fiction have 
flattered him into an exaggerated notion of 
his own importance as an object of pursnit 
he season, and the result is that he 
either puts on intolerable airs when he goes 
into society, or he stays away in an affected 
ndifference to the great business of life. 

It may be that the young women look for- 
ward to the season very much as the Gloucester 
mackerel fishermen do, and that they do use 
the Biblical phraseology of the fishers of men, 
nnd compare notes as to nibbles and bites 
and catches. It is a harmless persitlage, how- 
ever, and the Drawer can not bring itself to 
take the current cynical view of it. It even 
repeats with indignation the question, Where 
are all the marriageable men? It felt only 
mortification for the recreant sex when a lady 


during t 


Drawer, 


at one of the sea resorts said, “ 
choice here between the grave 
dle: nobody here except ret arial and 
boys.” What is the use in“ ] oe. if any 
landing is possible, an o rentle n whose 
hame 18 aiready ¢ 
family lot, ora 
the Drawer protests that 
future mothers of the repul 
misunderstood. They are no 
mothers may be, absorbed 
plotting. Did our soi-disant young 

h things as the heyday 
blood, the delightful flutter of 

= : 


hear of suc 


maidens’ hearts fee ling the first 

of life,and opening to the 

Do they not know that is an innocent pas 
time for the bird to try it vings and explore 


rayety of existence 


a little the new world into which it is born ? 
It may be that there is no object in nature so 
fascinating as a young man in a lawn 

suit, but he is only a part of the summer at- 
tractions, and no doubt he is much indebted 
for his fascination to the sandy beach, the 
pathless wood, and the south wind coming 
over the invigorating sea. Let him not in 
flate himself. Summer is summer, with all its 
invitations to a full enjoyment of life, and we 
are sorry to see him setting up as a eynical 
prig, and so missing the golden opportunities 
of youth and summer. The young man, it is 
true, is a part of the economy of nature; but 


when the maiden flies to the mountains o1 


‘ 
goes down to the sea in July and August, she 


is only obeying a law of her nature which 
bids her seek freedom and life, and that gentle 
adventure which all sensitive organizations 
need, and if the young gentleman is a part of 
nature, let him not puff himself up on account 
of it, but thank God that he is thought worthy 
to enter into the dreams an iticipations of 


pure young lives. 


THE Drawer is only an observer, and not a 
didactic intruder into the mysterious realm of 
love’s young dream, but it is still willing to 
lend a hand in what may be called the gram- 
mar of the inextinguishable passion in this 
fishing season of which we have spoken. Love 
is the same essentially in all climes and with 
all colors, and the Drawer hopes that the pe- 
rusal of the following will be helpful with its 
sympathetic readers, whose sentiments may 
sometimes rise beyond their power of express- 
ing them. The following letters are all gen 
uine letters, written by negroes of Jamaica, 
and copied by a friend who takes an interest 
in popular literature, and is right in thinking 
the Drawer does also. The last one dwells 
not upon love, but is an example of what edu 
cation can do for the colored mind in an exu- 
berant and tropical land: 


PURER oe 











I ‘ u a letter by me to make me 
you 1s not wrote me again. I 
ded of | e every day wen you is look so 


insum, I cant 


e] I beg of 


slep I cant eat, I done no how 


you to accept of me as your 
; ak 
the 


gate & give me your lub. Miss Lucy 


rose 18 not 80 swett as iss from 


, do meet me to night at botom 
Cook is 
‘ year of corn & her eye dem 
is so prett Lord I wish I 
I love Miss Lucy to destruction 
Yours truly 
GEORG 


never been born 


PLUMMER 
» sure me lub, 
Lucy Taylor 


Jan 2th 1865 


iken the pleasure of writing to you 


when it reaches your hand it 


in opt 
I find you at a perfect state of health as it 
leaves at the present time I have seeing in 


your letter my dear, that you wish to know 


trom me if it is true love from the deepest part 
of n eart vould I sat down to write you a 
etter my dear. When hear I see thy lovely 
face. My heart within me burnt when here I 


absent from thy face I long tor thy return. 
l 











But o thing I did like to tel you agi , do 
t 1 e it ) to the publie before we be- 
cr lt r¢ mn wi I say that I heard a 
certain bov was telling me all about it and 
that only done by your tellin your feamale 
tre 8 hom cannot help, these one secret 
must be yours—do not let me hear such thing 
gain from anybody. My dear love I will be 
tru vish that I could married to you know, 
but if my life is speared we shall talk further 
about that 
My i iy for me that Lord will 
speared my life to become a man for I truly 
sh that I and you should be one fleash & 
e bloid. Will you not like it my dear love? 
f ye >not wich that let me know by your 
etter 
My dear ¢ vou do not know my love which 
Lhave f mu May the Lord touch your heart 
» | these thing which I now put before 
ulin this letter But I must say that I am 
dl ou arm for taking liberty to write you 
such a letter as this, If it is a liberty please 
to let me know by your next letter. Do not 
send me a note again for a letter. I cannot 


n I see aletter which I cannot take 


satistv whe 


me some time to read. If you had not paper 
let me know about in your next letter and I 
will send you some paper. My dear love at 
pres love for you is so strong that I can- 
express, so I even write that you may see 

It is every man deauty to write a formal 
etter My pen is bad and my ink is pale, but 
love will never fail, king Solomon say that 
love is mg as death and jealous is cruel than 
e g ‘ Love me little leave me longer, 
sty love is not love at all. This is the first 
down to write you about it. I love 
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my dove. Your love is black and ruby the 


chefer of ten thousand, your head 


is much fine 
gold, your lock is bushy and black as a raven, 
your eyes was the eyes of a river by the rivers 
of water. Your cheeks as a bed of Spices as 
Your 
Your legs as a pillar 
Your 
countenance as a Lebanon. Your mouth look 
to be sweet altogether. ] 
have no time to write and Iam tiard, full time 
to go to bead. [will now close my letter with 
love I remain 
Yours truly 


sweet flowers, your lips are like lilies. 
hand as a gold wring. 
of marble, set upon sockets of fine gvold, 


more sweet, yea 


To Ann Williams 
My dear Sally 
peace be unto the’, 

i now takes up my spen in hand this third 
time to’dress you in the sweetes words of love, 
i hare say you his quite hill in bed by a large 
swelin’ pon under your harm, i knows what 
you is feelin for my grand fader Jack did got 
that same swelin you is feelin now and him 
could not turn up him harm nether could him 
turn it down again for tree long week pon 
tretch but keep up a good hart my dear my 
only love love makes every bitter thing turn 
sweet i was to come down and see you before 
this but i cannot a take the brasen face and 
me two long naked hand so to come and not a 
quatty* to ease the pain in your sufferin ’tate 
i know say as that you want as that to open 
you cold barren hart to me but on the other 
hand it feel more trenter when I 
can put a trifel in one hand for you and a lit- 
tle grog in the other to wet the old man tongue 
then Lean march down like a man 
turn more freer on him inches 


makes me 


the door will 
and fader will 
saytome Walkin my son come in thou blessed 
of the lord the sim says gool and silver will 
open every door and every gate. 


Rev D. B. Panton 
Rev? Sir 

I don’t entertain the least ambiguity 
that the character of a Philanthropist which 
you has when I was in St George has been neu- 
tralized since I have inauspiciously separated 
from you by the direful interposition of exter- 
nal causes on which I think your present ex- 
perience saw that I had no control. Hoping 
then that such a character is still manifested 
by you in consideration of which I now pre- 
sume to commune with you cordially hoping 
in the interim my communication 1s not un- 
worthy of your notice or respect. 

From any point of view I deem I was quite 
injudicious to have departed from you but on 
the other hand had not that been performed 
neither peace nor happiness would I have en- 
joyed 
( 


because of the inflexible and impracti- 
able companion I had to share a part of my 
being there. 

I maintain, Sir, that this philosophical re- 





* Penny ha'penny. 






EDITOR'S 


mark of Mr Lock is very true, “that all our 
ideas emanates from experience” I believe fur- 
ther more, sir, that people ought to be bold, 
but not too bold. 
Bearing in mind, sir, 


character, permit me ki 


your philanthropic 
ndly and with all ade- 
to solicit of you the favor follow- 


} 


Would you kindly 


t spect 
I 


quate I 


rive Ine a recommen- 
dation to some clergyman whom you may or 


nig Let 
t my partners behavior to se self and Mrs 


have heard requiring a person. 
Panton be the means of prohibiting your doing 
me some service for I think I can safely assert 
she has repented. ‘Ira furor brevis est.” Per- 
mit me to enquire after the health of Mrs Pan- 
ton self and circle accepting my humble cor- 


} ] 
Gtal 


regards. 
I am Rev? sir 
Your obd' servant 
HENRY FOSTER 


A RAILROAD engineer, recounting his expe- 


ences, said that he had thus far escaped 
ish-ups, but that he thought he was “in 
for it” one night. Said he: “It was a clear 


itumn evening, and I was running a passen- 
cer train in Virginia. We were alittle behind 
and I was whooping the old machine 
long at a good pace. There was a strip of 
ypress forest to go through, and the road, on 
learing it, a sharp turn to westward. 
Just as we that turn my liver came 
ht up between my teeth, for there, ¢ oming 


took 


made 


traight down the track, was another engine, 
th her head-light flaming in my eyes. I 
lew ‘down brakes’ and had my engine re- 


versed before ’d drawn half a breath, and sent 
he train a dead run to a switch sta- 
behind us. I got it on a 
iding, and waited for the other train, that I 
suppose dto be just on top of us, but she didn’t 
how up. 


sho 
to see if there were any spec 


back on 


about a mile 


on 


I got the agent to wire up the line 
ls or wild en- 
gines in the way, but the answer was that the 
was clear. The passengers got out, and 
began to talk and ask questions, and as for 
me, I was stumped. I thought of runaway 
locomotives and train-wreckers and tramps. 
Everything was quiet around the bend, so far 
as I could see and hear. While standing on 
he station platform I happened to glance 

vard across a clearing: there the 
hining through the cypresses, as 
and steady as you ple 
planet Venus. Well, if any 





line 


\ t 
west 


was 





head- 


serene ase. It was the 


man had offered 


fifteen cents for me, he could have had me just 

as I stood. I got away from there in a hurry, 
; and I didn’t allow the passengers to discover 
What was the matter. Lor’! if it had got 


wound that I had laid over to let the even- 
g star go by, I'd never have heard the last 
of it.” 
TRAVELLERS must have observed that the 
old-fashioned barber is disappearing and the 
tonsorial artist is taking his place, though 
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1 as , : 
there 1s occasionally one ieft, li 


man in Newport who is content t 


ply Washington 





as * George t 
There is one in Boston who ealls his shop : 
* Professor —s Grand Central Cos 


mopolitan Hair Dressing Establishm«e nt.” and 


announces on his card: 


‘The Pr 











Graduates do not « 

and call it Hair ¢ $8 \ 
fine golden edg gra 
taper with English Squa Puff. 1 
would pay you ( 1@ In and try 

of prosecution such as is not pract 1 in an r 
shop i ston. In no instar 3 same towel used 
on ‘ond ct y W 
trimmed to part I ish style), and 





the Yale Sy 


1 
on the 


coast of 
ho have realized the 
that the 
‘tel and another is that 
worst liquors, 


THOSE dippers in the sea 
Maine the past summet 
saying of Artemus Ward 
between a temperance li 
the temperance hotel h 
will appreciate this candid announcement in 
the advertising columns of t Times : 


ditt rence 


as the 


he Lowel 





SALT BREEZE HOUSE, : 
Gravelly Beach, Me f 
' 
Open from July 1 to Sept. 23. Bagstock & Bug 3 
Proprietors. Finest beach on the Atlanticcoast. Pr 13 
hibition law successfully evad % 
HER NAME WAS FELICIA : 
WHEN soft a s I r? i 
Smued a ! ind a 
And every pulse of mine | 
I learned her nam i 
First on the beach, then in the br 
Sor a» th iwht t Vas myit 
She | tle hand in rt 
And said she was—F¢ 1 
And a sat a g t ; 
\nd watched the t s increas 
Knew I was Felix o’er and o'er: ; 
Did they think her—Fel 
S ngs on high moor 
Still all around seems pea 
Still sit I on the san i 
But where is she— Felice 
j 
The summer moon still swings on hig} : 


2) summer, 





Cnas. HENryY WEBB. LF 


A TWO-YEAR-OLD who had often heard his : } 
parents discourse on astronomy, and had seen is 
them engaged in the study of the stars, was 

; On the 


lL } 
OOK bi 


taken to a distant city one summer. 


evening of his arrival his mother t 


for a little walk, but on reaching the first con 5 
ner he looked up at the houses, then at the : 7 
sky, and stopped short. “Mamma,” said he, 
“T’clare I’m all turned ’round: I can’t find 
Venus.” : 











810 





er is over. The season 


brokers were blue, it was thought, 


ashing fellow was caught. 


we go there next season, 
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OUR COUNTRY-WOMEN IN PARIS 
ing finished her own sh¢ 
ona meerschaum 
I like this. How much is it?’ 

I , mademoiselle.”’ 
much. It is fora present. I will give you five francs 
ild be I zat give ze prazent!" 


pping, has just five francs left with which to get her brother a pres 








A GIRL’S RETROSPECT Of girls who were blushing and twenty 

With some who were near twenty-five, 

it the sea-side. vou know: Tl always were more than a plenty, 
reason And yet not a man would arrive 








How wearily all the long summer 

We wandered by sea-shore and tide, 
And found no available comer 

A bridegroom, perhaps, with his bride! 


und it cool in the city, 


ery chance (what a pity 


We would stroll to the depot and steamer 





1 Madola and Lillie, To see what was rarer than pearls, 
asa. and I. Each one a deliberate schemer, 
shade (am I silly And lo, a new bevy of girls! 
till next year—and to sigh The coats and the hats were all wanting, 
g ne i No garment bifurcate was seen, 
= “a And some gray-headed old maids were taunting 
“My de Us of it (1 thought it was mean). 


Another such year would be awful, 

For what are fine feathers and clothes, 
If fate is to make it unlawful 

For girls to be furnished with beaux? 





The summer has vanished and faded; 
The forests are withered and ser¢ 
No lover our hearts has invaded 
n need. in all reason ‘Tis horrid to wait a whole year! 
waltz with ourselves JOEL BENTON. 


by half-dozens and twelves, 
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